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ABSTRACT ^ ' 

Intended to help readers develop an appreciation of 
^he contributions of Franco-Americans to the cultural heritage o^ the 
United States, this book, the third of six volumtes, presents 17 
readings representing many perspectives — from the historical to the 
sociological — i llust rat ing^ the thinking and feelings ••f those in the 
forefront of Franco-American studies.^ This volume focuses on 
Franco-Americans in New England. The following readings are 
presented:\ "The French-Canadians in New Englafid^ (William MacDonald) ; 
"French Cathdlics in the United States" (J. 1^. L^ LaFlamme, David E. 
Lavigne, and J. Arthur Favreau) ; "French and -french-Canadians in the 
United States" (Mason Wade); "The Acadian Migrations" (Robert 
LeBlanc); "The Loyalists and the Acadians" (Mason Wade); "The 
Ftanco-Amer icans , in Maine: A Geographical Perspective" (James P. 
Alleq); "Queb'ec to 'Little Canada': The Coming of the 
Frenclj-fcanadiins to New England in the Nineteenth Century" (Iris 
Saunders Podea); "The French Colony at Brunswick J Maine: A Historical 
Sketch" (William N. Locke); "The' Frdnco-AmericaVs of New England" 
(George F. Theriault)^ "The Laborers of Manchester, New Hampshire 
1912-1922; The Role of Family and Ethnicity in Adjustment to 
Industrial Life" (Tamara K. Hareveh); "The Franco-American * 
Working-class Family" ^Laurence French); "Traditional French-Canadian 
Family Life Patterns and Their Implications for Social Services in 
Veripont" (Peter Woolf son );' "Th^ Presidential Politics of 
F ran co-Aroeri cans" (David B. Walker); "A Profile of Franco-American 
Political 
Parish and 



Attitudes in New England** (Norman .Sepenuk)^ "The French 
i 'Survivance' in 19th Century, New England" jMason Wade); 
"The S.hadows of the Trees: Religion^ ahd Language" (Jacques Ducharme) 
PR?r*"^ , "French National Societies in New England" (Edward Billings Ham) 
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Workers in the Amoskeag Mills, Manchester, New Hampshire /made this American 
flag in 74 and posed with it in front of one of the buildings of what was at the 
turn of the century the largest textile mill complex in the world. A preponderant 
number of the persons employed in these mills were French-Canadian immigrants 
from Quebec and their children: (Photo courtesy of Manchester Historical Ass'n.) 
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PREFACE 



This series o^volumos, entitled A FRANQO-AMERICAN OVERVIEW, is primarily 
anthological in nature, -gnd is ir>terKied for the use of those who wish to find out about 
. or to^ extend their awareness of . /e fait franco am^ricain in the UiTlted States to^ay. 

Many of the selections included in this series have been available elsewhere, but several 
> are now out of print or difficult to locate for practical reference. T^eir compilation 55nd 
^juxtaposition for the first tinne between the covers af^a unique series of volumes dedica<- 
^d excluiivaly to the Franco-Americans will serve to enhance, deepen and expand eich 
reader's understanding of this special ethnic ^oup in its mafiy permutations and guises. 

Each volume of tKis OVERVIEW series revojves around a general theme or broad 
area of interest such as 'the Franco-American population of a definite geographical area 
of the United States, a specific cultural or linpuistjp phenomenon, etc. The reading se- 
lections and stucfies chosen for each volume represeilt many perspectives— from tf\e his- 
torj^l to the sociological-and they illustrate the thinking and the feelings of those*who 
were in the past, or whc>are now, in tlie forefront of Franco-American studies. 

Volumes 3 and 4. subtitled NEW ENGLAND, ^\yxesm\ a wide arr\fy of discussions 
and resej^rch reports on the two major French-speaking populations of the si)«rTJew En- 
gland states (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massafc^iusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island), i.e. the Acadians and the French-Canadian immigfrants from Quebec. The vari- 
ous selections provide information about these two groups from both past and contem- 
porary i^oints of view, with an emphasis on the 5oc/o/o^7/c^/ phenomena of note. Rather 
than organize an exhaustive sfflSy of the subject, the chapters of both Volumes 3 and 4 
have been arrafl^ed to offer a mosaic of facts and impressions about the Franco Ameri- 
cans of the northeastern United States. 

Recognition is^ due to the following National Mat(^rials Development* Center 
staff who contributed directly to the preparation of these NEW ENGLAND volume's: 
Andrea tliorne and Lori Cochrane for the composition of the texts, Eileen Brady for 
proofreading assistance, J^f Spring for art and design, and Julien Olivier for some of his 
original photography. ^ 



— Robert L. Paris 

N.M.D.C./ French & Portuguese 
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INTRODUCTION 



Who are the Franco-Americans? There 
are many answer/ ranging from « Americans 
o f trench ilescent» ^Jo «A mericans of 
French-Canadian or Acadian lineage whose 
ethpicity is manifested culturally a^id/or lin- 
guistically and wfjo identify themselves as 
Franco- A memcans.» TH^ former delineates 
' 4he potential^oundary of the group, the lat- 
ter identifies the core of the contemporary 
grouping. Somewhere in between lies the 
definition informing the development ofthti 
volufhf, namely, «a collectivity of persons 
within the United States whose members are 
hound together by a common origin in 
French-Canada,^} j^t (be context to f American 
history the arrivm ^f the French-Canadians 
and*th^ Acadiarvsr was part of the «fww im- 
migration »'^of the latter part of the nine^ 
teenth century whtn th€ origin of the major- 
ity of irh migrants was Southern and Eastern 
European rather than Western and Northern 
European as it had been earlier, ^ They came 
in ^search of a better means of making a liv- 
ing than was to be found on the crowded 
farm land^ of Quebec and New Bnmswrck. 
They were not seaffhingfor a new way of 
life but for a better me^ of ^carrying out 
the old way of life. As a result they dey/^l- 
oped their immigrant communities func- 
tional replicas of the village parish of fhe old 
country. Both M^ithin and without the 



French commumy this was^often recog- 



nized and the communities were called 
«Petits Canadas» or « Little Canadas, » 



V 



«New imjnigranth such as the French 
Canadians ftame to an Ameritari society 
quite unlike the world they left, wrom the 
\ highly personal anp informal relationships of ^ 
their rural agricultural parishes and villages 
of French-Canada with subsistence farming 
as a way of life, they entened tfie urlyan in- 
dustrial society "of New England and^the bor- 
der states, Tfiere the ancestors of today's 
Francos encountered f^nal, impersonal So- 
fia I relations gearpd to jmyductivit^^ goais^ 



The re^gr^jiiping of the CamitHans into^ 
«Petits CanadasV was initialh^ an attempt Jo 
deal with this cold new woddhyKontitming ^ 
the kinship, iHtimdty, mutual ^upport^and 
values of the Canadj^n^village, For the new- 
comer, these ethnic groupings were cltknnels 
of information abo^t jobs, r:ents, recreation, 
and ways of making this unfamiliar social 
system work for the individual and his fam- 
ily. The French communities functioned 
both as refuges from the cold, impersonal 
Yankee world and as agencies for socializa^ 
tion into the behavior and values of Ameri- 
can society. There, for instance, one might 
leurn how to be a «steady» worker-- to be 
punctual, not to loaf on the job, to work 
when the employer wanted, whether it was 
New Year's Day or not. 

) 

In settling the new w^rld, the Fretjch 
colonists brought their distinctive institutwns 
with)tltetti,JBut these institutions changed in 
their transplantation from the old world to 
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the new. The «seigiieurie» was transformed 
from a feudal political unit to a land-settle-^ 
ment pattern, jhe «seign^iir!>r» being akin to 
the contemporary developers of suburban 
sub divisions. The parish changed from or vil- 
lage unit with resident pastors to an adminis- 
trative district \with itinerant priests trax^l- 
Ung many hundreds, of miles to minister to 
their flocks, liven family institutions 
changed: ideal \age at marriage* underwent a 
sea th(Uige from middle and late twenties in 
metropolitan ^^rance to emrly twenties and 
late teens in Ne\^JRTance,siz€ of family yWas 
larger in Canada than in the old country;; 
cehbacy in adulthood became illegal in the 
colony (unless fmne was a religious) rather 
tfftii^i beinji the structural necessity "^it often 
I was in the home country. In New France as 
^in other successful colonies, tUfe major insti- 
tutions of flie mother country were adapted j 
to the exigencies of the new environment. 

Similarly \yhen the French-Canadians 
andAcadians migrated from rural Canada to 
urhpi United States Jhey brought their in- 
stitutions with them, but these institutions 
changed upon contact with the new Ameri- 
can environment. For example,, one of the 
characteristics of nineteenth century French- 
Canada was the scarcity of voluntary associa- 



hion^. In the United States, the relative lack 
of French clergy combined with the New 
Fng/ander^ exanfple of numerous voluntary 
associations were cpnclucive to the flowering 
of many organizations. National parishes 
were established and from them flowed a 
whole stream of educational, health, and so- 
cial service institutions. Cultural organiza- 
tion^ such as musical and literary societies 
were formed. Fraternal groups flourished— 
providing social centers, insurance sendees, 
leadership \fl)r the Franco-A merjcan 
both on a local ana regional level. 

. The migration of the F^nch-Canadicffis 
and Acadians to the United States was not 
simply a movement of people and their insti- 
tutions to a wfiv locality but iLalso involved 
a response and adaptation to the new social 
environment. In the process Franco-Apieri- 
cans became a unique social ^roup sharing 
some features with Canadian km but sharing ^ 
other features wfth Yankee neighbors, ^ 

The selections presented in this volume 
document the growth and development of 
the transplanted ' French-Canadians into a 
distinct United States ethnic group-- the 
Franco- A mericans, f 

— Madeleine Gigii^re 
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It is to be noledjhal the French are old settlers 
ill North America, their first'settlement of Port 
Royal having been continuously settled since 



1605 two years loWer tlian Jamestown, the 
first permanent EngliJIi settlement. 
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First published in 1898, in The Quarterly Journal of Economics, William McicDon 
aid's article onr^, Frerjcji-Cqnadians in New England has for a long time been consid- 
ered the ar^Ae^read in f^ranco- American history. Professor MacDonald's themes have^ 
been repeated a^in and again by students of Franco- An)ericans, The questions he cov^ 
ered incUfded the immigration, size and distribution of the French-Can^ian population 
in New England, the decline in. fertility, the incidence of intermarriage, occupation and 
incom^Jevels, degree of political participation, parish and school organization, lanauage 
maintenance, the- development of self-contained enclaves and the probability of absorp- 
tion into the larger Community. Readers may find it somewhat condescending in tone 
from time to time, but it remains nevertheless an excellent beginning for the serious^ 
study of an unknown ethnic group: 
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THE FRENCH CANADIANS IN NEW EfiJGLAND 



' by 

William MacDonald 



The early Jiistory of. the Freiich-Cana- 
' dians in New England is obscure. According 
to Rev. E. Hamodi.la considerable number 
had settled there before 1776, and soiie 
served in the American army during S^e 
Revolutionary War, receiving from Congress, 
in part payment for their service^, grimts of 
land in the vicinity of Lake Champlain. 
After the rebellion in 1837 many French- 
Caujltfiaiis sought refuge in the mountainous 
regions of northern and weste^L Vermont. 
No statistics for this early period appear to 
1)e obtainable; but it is probable that the 
population was small, and its growth for 
many years inappreciable. It was not until 
1851 that the first French Catholic priest 
settled at Burlington, s)^teniatic efforts to 
organize and build up French parishes begui- 
ning soon after, in 1853, with the elevation, 
of Mgr. Louis de Goesbriand to the bishop- 
ric of Vermont. 

The great movement of French-Canadian 
emigration to New England began shortly 
after the close of the CivH War, the chief 
determining causes being the demand for 
labor created by the growth of manufac- 
tures, and the relatively high wages obtain- 
able by comparatively unskilled workmen.' 
Before the enactment of the contract labor 
law, probably the larger part of the French- 
Canadians came at the solicitation and under 
the charge of representatives of manufac- 
turing corporations. Advertisements of var- 
ious kinds, setting forth the advantages to be. 



had in New England communities, were scat- 
tered widely over the Province of Quebec, 
and were rfc-enforced by the shrewd activity 
of the inntilgration agents. It is not surpris- 
ing that, to the average Canadian habitant. 
the prospect Should have appeared irresist- 
ibly attractive. His family was large, his farm 
remote, his life laborious. Taxes and pdWsh 
charges pressed heavily upqn him, albeit his 
faith in the supreme wisdom and need of the 
Church was little shaken. Taught by the 
Church thatjie who brought many children 
into the world did God service, t*e utter dis- 
parity between the number to be fed and 
clothed and the wherewitffiil to feed and 
clothe them became every year more appar- 
ent. To achieve even a meagre living "was dif- 
ficult: to do more was impossible. Vet he 
knew no other life, and was cut off, by situ- 
ation, poverty, and ignorance, from nearly 
every opportunity fdr betterment. 

But the assurance of steady employment, 
not laborious, and at wages which to many 
must have seemed abnost fabulous, was a 
tangible and irresistible appeal. The factory 
offered a place, not for himself alone, but 
also^or his wife and older children. The 
more children he had, the larger the sum 
total of the family income. So the French- 
Canadians began to come, at first in small, 
parties of young men and women, then by 
families and companies, then by hundreds 
and thousands. Those who came first, under 
contract, sent back enthusiastic accounts of 
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(Iicriicw country, together with drafts for 
nior^ money than the family at home had 
ever seen.) Others followed in larger numbers 
and likewise under contract; and they, too, 
found employment certain, living clieap, and 
the opportunity for saving considerable. The 
prohibition of further contracts with mill 
agents did not stop, though it somewhat 
checked, the flow, those who came^taking 
~The^;::efiSfltes, for a while not serious, of 
fuJing work, as their relatives and friends 
l^had found it before them. Such, in brief, 
with only unimportant variations in detail, 
is the history of the French-Canact\an immi- 
gration i^or every manufacturing centre in 
New England in which they are numerous: 

The presence of this large and increasing 
French-Canadian element, its solidarity, and 
the fact that in certain manufacturing towns 
and in certain industries it has largely dis- 
possessed not only the native American 
workmen, but the foreignefsof other nation- 
alities as well, have not failed to receive at- 
tention from many writers interested in 
economic and social matters, and particu- 
larly from some who affect to see, in the in- 
crease of the foreign population, sure signs 
of moral syid political decay. Unfortunately 
for the purposes of scientific inquiry, any 
attempt at a thorough investigation of the? 
subject is greatly hampered by the dearth of 
accurate statistical data. It may be said at 
once that, for the period prior to 1 890, re- 
liable statistics, save at one point, are not 
to be had. Some incautious statements re- 
garding the French-Canadians, in the report 
of the lyiassachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor for l88lVealled forth a vigorous pro- 
test, and led to a public hiring, a full report 
of whijSj^ forms part of the report of the 
Bureaif for 1882. A large amount of interest- 
ing matter bearing on the condition of the 
Frettdi-Canadians in New England was pre- 
sentedYt the hearing, together with more 
coniple e' statistics than are available, so far 
as I kriow, elsewhere. It does not appear, 



ii6wever, that cntire*accuracy or complete- n 
ness was claimed for them, while much of 
the data professedly rests on estimates. 
Father Hamon's book, though indispcns:iblc, 
^leals almost wholly, so far as statistics go, 
with the- ecclesiastical phases of the subject. 
Until 1890 the French-Camidian population 
was hot separately returned by the United 
States census. Canada, both English and 
French, and Newfoundland were combined 
for Statistical purposes, as the)(_st'll '>re in 
the statistics of immigration, and since the 
English speaking Canadian population in this 
country has for piany years been large, and 
in 1890 outnulmbered the French-Canadians 
more than two to one, comparisons or con- 
clusions based upon the earlier census jp- 
turns would-be of little value. 

The best idea of the rapid growth of the 
French-Cimadian population between 1865 
and 1890, and its wide dispersion, is to be 
gathered from an examination of the list of 
French Catholic parishes, with the dates 
of their organization. The table on the fol- 
lowing page shows the number bf such par- 
ishes formed in each of the New England 
Strftes for each of the years indicated, to- 
gether > with the number of mixed parishes 
in 1890.-^ Of the mixed parishes a large 
proporti0h'are predominantly French. 

l!^e distribution of parishes, as shown in 
the table, corresponds rpughly to the rela- 
tive imprtftance of the manufacturing inter- 
ests of the different States. The figures, how- 
ever, indicate some interesting conditions. 
No exclusively French pfirish was organized 
in Vermont between 1872 and 1890, nor in 
Maine between 1872 and 1888, although 
at the end of the period there were fifteen 
mixed parishes in the former. State and six in 
the latter. The dispersion, in Rhode Island 
seems to have been virtually comple,te in 
1882, althougli five mixed parishes were re- 
ported in 1 890. Connecticut appears to have 
I been reached last of all, the first French- 
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^ l-iench Parishes Formed in New nnglaiul 

\ > 

Me. N.H. Vt. mIKs. "r^.l. 

1868 > J , 

, , 5 

1«72 12 1., 

1874 _ _ • M 

1875. ' ; 

1877. , , ^ r 

1878 _ . , 

1880 ' „ , ■ ' ^ 

1881 _ o 

4882 ! _ _ 

1883. . . . , _ , _ 

1884. : - 0 „ ' 

1885 ' 1 4 

1886 ' . \ ^ . ' 

1887 - I i 

1888 1 

1889. * 

1890 , , -j( ^ 

Tot''' 5 10 6 40 8 

Mixed Parishes .... . 6 13 ]5 ,3 5 

'^"t''' 11 23 21 53 13 



Conn. Total' 



6 
3 
7 
7 
3 
1 

3 
2 
2 

2 
3 
'1 
1 
7 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 

10 



26 



31 



74 



78 



Canadi^i parish in that State not having 
been organized until 1880, at which date 
thirty-six parishes were in existence else- 
where in New England. The distinctive fea- 
ture in Connecticut, however, is the great 
preponderance of mixed parishes, indicating 
a population not yet largely massed in manu- 
facturing centres or predominating \ovtfr 
a|her classes of foreigners. Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire show the most steady 
.growth, ihl greatest gains in the former state 
being fro^ 1868 to 1877 and from 1883 to 
1890. Fdr all the States the years 1873-83 
show the smallest proportional gains. It 
should be remembered, however, that a cor- 
responding increase in the number of par- 
ities in later years is not to be expected, the 
existing parishes, many of which had but 



small^beginnings, growi 
tance as tlie French 
augmented. A nulrtb&t^dj 
than one parish, aHb 
and Nashua, N. H., rt 
Fait River, Worcester, I^tchburg, Holyoke, 
Lowell,:and ^few Bedfc^rd, Mass. The relative 
rank of the States, as regards the number of 
<iarislies in I8^>0, is shown in the followinc 
table:- 



'itife and impor- 
a^ii popdiation 
ices have more 
em Manchester 
cket, R. I., and 



French - 


Mixed 


Total 


Parishes 


Parishes 


1 . Mass. 


■> 

1 . Conn. 


1. Mass. 


2. N. H. 


2. Vt. 


2. Conn 


3. R.I. 


p.N.H. 


3. N. H. 


4. Vt. ' 


(4. Mass. 


4. Vt. 


5. Conn. 


5. Me. 


5.R. I. 


6. Me. 


6. R. I. 


6. Me. 



As has been snkl, an cii6nieratic>n ot 
the French-CaniuIISn population of the 
United Slates was first srttcmpted in the 
census of 1 890. The returivs showed 537.298 
French-Canadians in the United States, of 
whom 331.804 were in New England. That 
the emigration fro\in Canada to this country 
is/'by i)o means predominancy French 
Appears from the fact that thellatter con- 
stitute but 31.59 per cenf of the whole 
number of persons of Canadian extraction 
reported by the census. The French popu- 
lation of Canada, according to the CanadLin 
census of 1891. was 1,404,974,3 ^9 07 
per cent of the total population of the 
Dominion. As cogipared, therefore, with 
the French-Canadian population at home, 
the number who have come to the United 
States is remarkably large. How large it is 
in comparison with the^otal population of 
the New England Su/es, however, may be 
seen from the following tiible:- 



Total French 

Population Canadian 

Maine...''' 661.086 38,556 

New Hampshire. .. . . 376.530 48,470 

Vermont 332,422 32,291 

Massachusetts 2,239,943 152,891 

Rhode Island ' 345,506 34,775 

Connecticut . . . ■ ■ 746,258 24,821 

Total ■■■ 4,701,745 331„804 



These figures show a " Feejich-CAnadian 
population of a fraction li^ore than 7 per 
cent of the total population of New Eng- 
land. In two States only, New Hampshire 
and Rhode Island, it is as high as 10 per 
cent. A comparison ^yith the total foreign^ 
born population gives the following results 
(the French-Canadian column giving the 
numbers of those having one or both parents 
foreign-born):-. 
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Foreign-born 
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150.713 


37.776 


25.06 


Nil 


. 121,10l 


47.719 


■ 39.40 


Vt. .'. . . 


•104,337 


31,343 


30.04 


Mass . . . 


1 .253.926 


149.046 


1 1 .89 


R.l 


199.969 


34.225 


17.1? 


Conn. . . 


374,714 


24,337 


6.50 


Total 


2.204,7^0. 


3-24.446 


14.71 



111 this table, as in the preceding, the 
smallness of the result is significant Not 
only are the French-Canadians as yet but a 
small part of the total population bf New 
Englan<tbut they form only a trifle more 
than one5^enth of the total foreign-born^ 
population. /Relatively either to the total 
population/or to the whole number of the 
foreign-boVn, it is Oear that .the French- 
Canadian «invasion» of New England as 
yet attained but very moderate proportions. 
The^Ylangers atten^ling the presence among 
us of this class of foreigners, if dangers there 
are, must apparently be ascribed to other 
causes than either their absolute or their - 
relative numbers. 

Quite the largest part of the French- 
Canadian population is to be found grouped ^ 
together in cities and towns. Drawn to the 
manufacturing centres at the beginning by 
the influences already referred to, and 
finding there employment not only steady 
aivd remunerative, but also in agreeable con- 
trast to their former occupations in Canada, 
they have continued to mass themselves in 
the neighborhood of factories aiid mills, and 
show as yet little tendency to spread them- 
selves widely over tjie country. Compara- 
tively few are to be found along the seashore 
or among the mountains. Other forces, also, 
have operated to 4teep them together, among 
which their strong attachment to their re- 
ligion, and their, essentially social nature, 
are, perhaps, the most prominent. Taking 
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the six New Knghnd Stntes as a whole, flie 
largest proportion of French-Canadians will 
be found in (tie smaller manufacturing 
towns, in a number of which they comprise 
almost the whole of the foreign element. It 
is to be regretted that data for a satisfactory 
determination of the numbers and growth of 
this urban population are not obtainable. In 
the three tables following are presented fig- 
ures which will serve for purposes of prac- 
tical comparison, althoi^i but one of thein 
<the second) rests on such data that statis- 
tical accuracy can b^ claimed. The first table 
gives the French-Canadian population of 
twenty-nine cities and towns, from data col- 
lected by Mr. F. Gagnon, editor of Le Tra- 
vailleur, a French paper published at Wor- 
cestet, Mass., and presented at the hearing 
given by the Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 
tics of Labor in 1881, already referred to. 
The loc^ilities selected were, according to Mr. 
Gagnon, those «where Canadians are to be 
found in great numbers. »^ 

Placc$ ^ Population 

Maine ^ 

Biddcford 6,500 

Lcwiston 5^000 

Watervillc 1 ,625 

New Hampshire 

Great-Falls . : 2,500 

^ Nashua 3,000 

Rochester 600 

Massachusetts 

Fall River : 11,000 - 

Fitchburg 400 . 

Gardner 766 

Haverhill ! . 3,200 • 

Holyokc 6,500 

Hudson ; . . A 450 

Indian Orchard >^ 1,653 

Lawrence , . . ^ 3^00 

Manchaug ^ 1,047 

MUlbury. . . .■ 1,300 

. New Bedford 1,200 

Northampton 1,360 

'North Brookfield 800 

Southbridge 3,100 

Spencer 3,450 

Webster 2,400 

Worcester .4,327 

1 



Places Population 

•Rhode Island 

. Manville 1,400 

Woonsocket 7,001) 

t'onnecticul 

. Baltic 1.925 

Crosvenordalc 2,400 ; 

Mcriden 1 ,150 \ 

Putnam , .'^^^ 1,600 

Total - . /\^. . . 81,153 



It will be noted that Vermont does not 

ap|>ear in the above table. 
f 

The next table gives the French-Canadian 
population of cities of 25,00^ inliabitants or 
over, according , to the census of 1890.^ 



Places ^, Population 

Maine 

Portland ' 261 

New Hampshire ^ 

Manchester ' 14,081 

Massachusetts- 
Boston. . . ; 2,623 

Brockton v 499 

Cambridge 1 ,923 

Chelsea 92 

Fall River . . ^ 18,585 

Haverhill ' 3,098 

Holyoke 9,530 

Lawrence . . . : 4,548 

Lowell 15,332 

Lynn : 1,302 

New Bedford 4,976 

Salem 3,462 

Somerville 535 

Springfield ; " " " ^'"^"^^ 

Taunton. .\ 1 ,875 

Worcester 7,413 

Rhode Island 

Pawtucket 2,089 

Providence . ! 2,638 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport 431 

Hartford 561 

New Haven 315 

Watarbury 1,567 

Total 101,226 



Slatihtics for places of less thnn 25,000 in- 
liabitants are no{ given by the census. 
/ 

1 he fig\ires ia the third table, showing 
the estimated lYench-Canadian popiiladon 
of thirty-seven cities and towns in 1897, 
were secured by means- of circular letters of 
inquiry addressed to local officials, promi- 
nent French-Canadiaif citizei»v\ and parish 
prjiests. The list Ik, of cours^, incomplete^ 
many of the officials addressed being either 
unable or unwilling to give the information 
desired. With few exceptions, however, the 
replies received from Fre^ich-Canadian cor- 
respondents' were evidently the result of 
careful investigation. Where different returns 
were received from tho same locahty, the 
lowest figures havq been taken. Most, if not 
all, of the returns rest, doubtl^, upon esti- 
iiiates rather than careful enumeration. As 
the table stands, Jio we ver, it is probably a 
fairly correct exhibit of the French-Canadian 
population of the places named atjhe pres- 
ent time. # 



Places Population 

Maine 

Biddeford 10,000 

41re\ver 250 ' 

Brunswick 2,500 

Fairfield. 600 

Lcwiston 10,960 

Saco . . 1.000 

Waterville. 3,500 

New Hampshire ^* 

Manchester 18,000* 

Nasliua , 8,000 

Vermont 

Burlington 5,000 

Rutland { 1 ,500 

Winooski Falls ^. ' 2,900 

Massachusetts 

Boston 3;200 

Brockton 800 

Fdl River 30,000 

Fitchburg 6,000 

aiolyoke 15,000 

Leominster ■ . ^ 1 ,250 

Lowell . 21,500 



Places Population 
Mnssiiclnisc lis, (cunt nuied) 

New Bedford ^ 1^^,000 

Norlli Adams ' 5.000 

Norlhiiinptoh 1 .800 

SpulhbridgcJ 5,500 

Spencer . .( . . • 4,000 

Springfield / ■ 5,600 

• Taunloiy.\ r • 1,500 

Walthaiji : ' 1.000 

\VobuMi 500 - 

Worcester. . . / 13,000 

Rhode Island ^ j 

Central Falls 5,000 

V Manville . , 4,000 . 

Pawtiu:kct 4,800 

Woonsockel 16,000 

Coiujecticut 

Bridgeport c 800 

Hartford K500 

jdew Haven 1 ,200 

Waterbyry . ^ jj>500 

Total. . V. . . . 231,660 



From the foregoing tables it appears that 
m 1890 less than a third of the French- 
^Canadians in. New England were found in 
places of 25,000 population or over, and 
that, of the number so grouped, 74,465, or 
nearly three-fourths, were found in the seven 
cities of Manchester, Fall Rivef, Ho|Voke, 
Lawrence, Lowell, New Bedford, and Wor- 
cester. Pc/Vtland, Brockton; Chelsea, an^l 
Somerville had no important FrencMlenient ; 
kpr had any of the large Connecticut cities 
--Acept VVaterbury. In Boston the French 
were less than 1 per cent of the foreign-born 
population in 1890. For the whole of t|ie 
United ^tes in the same year the Frenclv- 
Canadiatisyhdv^ig one or both parents for- 
eign-borivTormed .82 per cent of the whole 
number of foreign-born. These figures seem 
to confirm the view that it is not the large 
cities, as such, that attract this class of for- 
eigners, but the manufacturing centres, and 
P3rticularly those' mainly given over to the 
textile industries. Whether at the present 
time the proportionate numbers in the smal- 
ler places are as great as they were in 1890 
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Manchester, N.n,.^, . ^i. 

Boston, Mass 

Brockton, Mass 

Fall River, Mr^s 

Ilolyokc, Mass 

Lowell, Mass 

.New Bcilford, Mass. . , . ^ 

Springfield, Mass 

Taunton, Mass 

Worcester, Mass. 

l^awtiicket, R.l 

, Bridgfc^>ort, Conn.^* 

Hartford, Coiin 

New Haven, Conn 

Watcrbiiry, Conn,* 

Total 



is, pcrjiaps, less c^irtaiii. Of the 231,^60 re- 
ported from thirty-seven places in 1897, * 
97,760, or 42. 1 5 per cent, were in cities and 
to\vn§ which in 1890 had less than 25,000 
population each. It shoi^ be no^ed, how- 
ever, thaf nine citieg, with a French-Cana- , 
dian population of 17,859» which appear in 
the table for 1 890, made no report in 1 897. 

How fjir the data at hand will justffy any 
very positive conclusions as to the growth of 
the French-Canadian populatiyuy especially 
at the present time, is nof^ith-ely clpar^ 
Some light >vill be thrown upon the matter 
by combining iir one exhibit, in the fable 
above, the places from which returns are 
available for 1 890 an(J 1 897. 

The fifteen cities in the table just pre- 
seijj^d show a gain of 52»033» or 62.41 per 
cent, between 1890 and 1897. Making Ub- 
'eral allowance for overestimates in the fig- 
ures for the latter year, the indication for 
these localities is of an extraordinary in- 
crease. Moreover, not only is the strong dis- 
position of the French-Canadians to congre- 
gate in the industrial centres clearly shown, 
but it is also apparent that the larger popula- 
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French-Canadiai\ Iwcnch-Canadian 
Fopuiftion, 1890 Popuhtion, 1897 



14,081 


18,000 


■ 2,623 


" 3,200 


i\ no 


800 


18,585 


30,000 




15,000 


'■■15,332 


21,500 


4,976 


15,000 


3,490 


5,600 


1,875 ' - 


1,500 


7,413 


13,000 


2,089 


.4,800 


431 


800 


561 


1,500 


315 


1 ,200 


, 1,567 


3,500 


83,367 


135,400 



tions grow the fastest. Manchester, Lewis- 
ton, Fall River, Lowell, Holyoke, New Bed- 
ford, and Worcester are familiar names in the 
Province of Quebec. They^ stand for the 
greatest achievements of the race in the 
United States, the longest steps toward the 
realization of that gfeater New France of 
which some haVf dreamed; and th^y natur- 
ally attract to themselves the largest projjor- 
tion of the immigrants who now^come. So it 
has been in the past, and so it is still. 

Nothing is more common in comAiuni- 
ties where the French-Canadians are numer- 
ous than to hear it asserted with positivfeness 
that they are multiplying with gre&t rapidity, 
the natural fecundity of the race, together 
with more f^^orable conditions for suiyival 
in New ^England than in the Province of 
Quebec, belng'adduced as proofs. There can, 
I think, be no doubt that for a number of 
years the French-Canadian population 
among us grew apace. While the immigration 
was at Jits height, from 1875 to 1890, those 
who came were numbered by thousands; 
and, as they took ^possession of one locality 
after another, and year by year waxed gre^Jer 
rather than l^ss, it may weU hjUje seemed to 



some (hat the movenieiit (luis iiiaugiirated 
would before longi^^weep the most of French 
C anada into the lap of New England, In the 
early years this great addition to the popula- 
tion consisted, naturally, almoft entirely of 
the foreign-born; but, as the number of fami- 
lies increased, the natural growth of the pop- 
ulation began to n^ike itself felt, so that, 
while the areat majority of the French-Cana- 
dians yfifffc still of foreign birth, the pro- 
portion of such rapidly decreased. Of the 
331,804 French-Canadians in New England 
in 1890, 93,459, or more than 28 per cent, 
were born in the United States. 

In my opinion, however, there is good 
reason for thinking that the high rate at 
which, for a number of years, the French- 
Canadian population of New England in- 
creased is no longer being maintained, and 
that the present growth presents no extra- 
ordinary features. The grounds for this opin- 
ion are mainly three* In the first place, im- 
migration in the last few years has^greatly 
declined. There can be no question that the 
current has ceased to flow strongly jTrom the 
Province of Quebec to any part of the^New 
England Slates. Solicited emigration, as has^ 
already been obser?ed, has ceased altogether^ 
and the labor market is well supplied. TenlTr 
fifteen years ago the Grand Trunk, Maine 
Central, Boston & Maine, and Central' Ver- 
mont Railroads handled the French-Cana- 
dian traffic in carload lots: today, on these 
same lines, one meets occasional families or 
small parties. For tii^ thirty-seven cities and 
towns from which reports were receivecf m 
J 897^ as shown in a preceding t^ble, the 
totaljmmber of estimated annual arrivals in 
the lastlwo or three years, taking the high- 
est es,limate tin each case, was only 3,750; 
taking^ the lowest estimate in, each case, 
2,800. The annual arrivals at Fall River are 
given at from 200 to 500; at Manchester, 
^300 to 500; Worcester, 200; Lowell, 300; 
New Bedford, 400 in 1896; Holy oke,^a few 
hundreds»; Pawtucket, 300;'New Haven, 50 



to IO0;..Springncl(V 150 U1 200; HaKfoid, 
25 to 50; Noi tli Adams, 500 in each of tlie 
years"! 895 and 1896, Ten cities and towns, 
having in 1897 an estimated French-Cana- 
dian population of 13,350, report either 
«very few» arrivals or «none,» Available 
data seem clearly to indicate that the French- 
Canadian immigration has largely spent its 
force, and that for the immediate future, if 
not permanently, the volume will not be 
greater than might normally be looked for in 
view of the numbers already here and the 
nearness of Canada to the Unifed States, 

In the second place, while the^Frenoh- 
Canadians are undoubtedly a prolific race, it 
is Open ' to question • whether the natural 
growth of population among them is notice- 
ably greater than among othef; races which 
form t)arts of our composite An\erican 
stock. From time to time we are reminded . 
of the extraordinary size of French^Caimjtu*^^ 
/families, with their twelve, fifteen jTfltftwen- 
ty children. *That such cases are not wholly 
exceptional in the Province of Quebec ihercj 
is sufficient proof, but 1 fancy that one 
would hfive to search widely and carefully to 
find many such families in^ey Englan^It 
is true that the French-Canadians iwffry 
oung, and that the birth-rate is high; but it 
is equally true that the death-r'hte, particu- 
larly, among children under five years of age, 
is also high. Nowhere, indeed, does the law 
of the survival of the fittest work more ob- 
iously or more ruthl^ly than among this . 
very class of our foreign population. And- 
there is no sufficient reason ^^^^hy it should ^ 
nht sji work. As/ we shall see later, neither 
the rein^neratipn of tfie Ftench-Canadiaii|| 
nor yet jtheif standard of living is higher thm 
Hat of others in similar occupations. A ir^Skr 
jority of them, especially ^in the larger maijiu- 
facturin^ cities, live in crowded quarters, hot 
seldom amid unfavorable sanitary and moral 
conditions. Trecisely 'the saine causes which 
pperate Jo keep down the numbers of the 
lower class ot laborers every where— lessened 
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Frenoli-Canadian Frencli-Canadian 
■g c lathers imnlitfis / ' 

.1 ♦ § S c s s ^ ^ 

^ '/ o3 ^-^^ ' E-o Sfe5^p-oEs^ 

,;-eL </'°8 -^S^ oo 

■3:3 ^,1^* 5 1.5. 5:^S^ii>. 

✓ H oQ s s ii: u!/^ 

f^finc 38,556 32,925 2,600 ,200 2,251 580 

New Hajiipshirc 48,-^70 44,853 1,702 374 1,164 377 

Vei'nonl 32,291 23,52} . 4,968 442 2,854 506 

, Massachusetts 152,891 136,412 7,595' 1,906 5,039 1,939 

•* Rhode Island 34,775 32,235 1,097^' 196 " 893 354 

• Connecticut 24,821 22,59j 1,024 261 721 223 

• Total 331,804 292,538 ' lB,986 3,379 12,022 '3,*79 

> . ..■ ^ . ■ ■ • • ^ '. ' '-^ ■ 

^ initial vilality du^ to excessive numbers, , 'in preserving thf^fftfrity "of their blood, it 

poos, lind insiVf(fcient fopjl and clotlung, is aisp the case that, among those now in the 

bad 4r, disease, nMlect^^^^fe-QncTive among United States, intermarriage with other 

^ ' t'^c French,-Canadij^s;. to which should be racial sl<$cks is not uncommon, and is, on 

added, as a fafc^r hf some c<^nsequence, the whole, increasing^. On this point some 

tlie\ widely p re Va lent 'use of tObacco aniong interesting statistics '^vere gatlier«kl by the 

^ children of tender^g^: There is no ne^d of census of 1890. A classification of the 

' arguhient to provfe th/at the inherent vitality French-Canadian population of New Eiic-. 

and. j^ermanent productiveness of a race are land, according as one gr hoAiarents were 

shown, not by the size of ♦he birth-ratef born in the United States, <^ada, or some 

-/ but by the excess of births over deaths^ not other foreign country, shows the results in ' 

by the number brought i^to thdworld, but the above table. 
> by the number f/ho come to nial^-ity. 

\ V tested by this stan5j|rd, it seems ii^iprolAble ^ The table on the following page shows 
^ that the Frei^h-Canadians, if left to them- \ the prftcipal combinations of Frencli-Cana* 
.selves,V^will exhibit a natural increase of pop- dian and foreign parentage: 
, ulation materially greater than that of other \ 
^ races similarly situated.^ ^ ^hese facts seem to show no invincible 
) ly " ' reluctance on the part of the French-Cana- 
Thirdly, eyen tjiiough it were true that dians to marrying outside of tljeir own rate, 
the French-Canadians are more prolific than. notwithi^anding the obstacles which Imi- 
other iraces^in the sense of showing a grfeatei^^ * guage ajl religion throw in the way of such 
pro^)ortionitfe incr^sejrt the adult popula- unions. W the combiftations shown in the 
tion, any' such naturlal tendency among them following table, that of the Frencli-Cana- 
t<'oiJld be likely to be clfecked to^^ome ex- dians and /the Irish seems the most remark- 
tent by intermarriage with other national- able and the one least to be expected. 
, ities. Now, while it is a fact that the- French- Whether an explanation is to be found in the 
Canadians have been remarkably Successful identity^^f religious affiliatioiT is sotftewhat 
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V A\ liiid 
Caiiadiaii 

English 

Maine 476 

New Hampsliire 342 

^VcrnioiiU . 281 

Massachusetts 1 ,129 

Rhode Island 202 

Connccticiit 94 

Total 2,524 
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49 
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doubtful, the history of Catholic parishes of 
mixed French and IrisU recording numerous 
instances of serious ^d[ashing between the 
fwo races. The small number of, marriages 
between the Frent^-Canadians and Germans 
is, doub4ifcss, due iK part to the relatively 
small #imber of the latter in New England, 
the number being considerably larger in 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
where the German population /is more nu- 
merous. In general, it may be said that, while 
the French-Canadiaiisprefer to marry among 
their own people^ mixed marriages are not 
infrequent, the English-speaking Canadians, 
Irish, French, and English B|eing the foreign 
elements with which alliances' are most 
readily formcfd. 

What has b€en said justi^jies, I think, the 
conclusiojn that the maintenah^e among ^us 
of n distincf Prench-Canac||fan element^ large- 
ly of one common stock, is not to be looked 
for. The falling off of immigration, the 
absence of any uni\^al rate of natural in- 
crease, arid ^le tendency to mixed marriagefS, 
all poifit in that direction.^Partaking in as 
full measure as their circumstances allow of 
the opportunities and advantages of Ameri- 
can life, the impulse to adopt American 
ways, and, vin con^uence, the American 
point of view, is not likely to be permanent- 
ly resisted; wliile the disposition'lto remain 
by themselves, natural enough in the early 



years of sojourn in a foreign land, is decid- 
edly weakened by increased familiarity with 
' the English language and a wideiting range of 
permanent interests.^ S^ich religious and so- 
cial influences as are brougfft to bear to in- 
duce them to \naintain their solidarity, al- 
though factors of great importance in deter- 
mining the probable future of the race in 
New England, are after all, as we shall see, 
essentially forces operating from without, 
^^pealing, for the most part, to no deeper 
motives than pride of place and name. To 
regard the French-Canadians as a permanent- 
ly insoluble element in New England society 
is, 1 am convinced, at once to misinterpret 
and tcT disparage them. 

Turning now to the question of occupa- 
tions, we find that the French-Canadians are 
still, as they have always been in New Eng- 
land, predominantly an operative class. " 
While the circumstances under which they 
began to come have materially changed, the 
field in which they then found assured and 
remunerative employment has continued to* 
attract th^i more strongly than any other. 
According to the census of 1890, 58.17 per 
cent of the French-Canadians engaged in 
gainful occupations in the United States 
were found in manufacturing and mechani- 
cal industries, this percentage being higher 
than for any other race. Various forms of 
domestic and personal service eqgaged 1 8. 1 
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All 

' Occupations 

CD 

M. F. 

9,100 " 4,350 
\ 3, G^y/b, 946 

39,134 15,647 
8,995 -4,217 
"6,064 2,143 




1. II 

Agricullure, 

iishing, and IVolessions 
mining 



M. 

982 
1,163 
2.136 
2,243 

388 
. 522 



F. \J. F. 



18 
4 
16 
12 



52 34 
, 78 40 

50 47 
323 123 

72 /35 

45 20 



111. 

Domestic 
and pcrsoiiiii 
service 



M. 

2,149 
2,603 
1,498 
6,346 
1,515 
738 



IV 

1 rade and 
transportation 



312 
409 
326 
,260 
119 
117 



• M. 

955 
1,413 

548 
4.258 

952 

538 



V. 

Maniilaclmes 



Total. . . {ia,531 34,298 7^434 54 620 



F. M. F. 

41 4,962 W,945 

73 8,430 6,420 

81 2,319 328 

252* 25,964 14.000 

36 6,068 4,026 

32 4,221 2,241 



99 14,849 >2, 543 8,664 442 51,964 30.960 
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per cent; agriculture, fishing, and mining, 
11^87 per cent; trad^!^ and transportation, 
8.73 per cent; and professional occupations, 
1.13 per cent. The proportion of females 
employed was very high. The number of 
foreign-born French-Canadians in gainful 
occupations in New England in 1890, ac- 
cording to the classification adopted by the 
census, was as indicated in the above table. 

^ The table below shows, in connection 
with the total French-Canadian population 
of each State, the totals for all occupations 
and for each of the five classes of occupa- 
tions as above, without distinction of sex. 

These figures show that rather more than 
half of the French-Canadian population of 
New England in 1 SJj)0%ere engaged in gain- 
ful occupations of various „sorts. The range 



of employments is now wide, and tends to 
increase as the population becomes more 
stable, and the comparative adv^uitajges of 
clifferent occupations are more clearly per- 
cjeived. To a considerable extent, the French- 
Canadians now have their own physicians, 
lawyers, dentists, apd, of course, priests. 
Many are skilled mechanics, espetially car- 
penters, painters,/plumbers, masons, machin- 
ists, 2&id enginee^, while a respectable num- 
ber are builders ahd contractors. Nearly all 
branches of trade are numerously repre- 
sented, particularly such as handle the neces- 
saries and more common conveniences of 
life. Largeestablishments and wholesale 
houses, howeW, are infrequent. Most large 
shops, in comiminities where the French- 
Canadians are numeW>us, find it to their ad- 
vantage to employ trench clerks^l'^atten- 
dants, as well as American. The French- 
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2,647 


Massachusetts 


^54,7fl 


2,257 


*446 


7,606 


4,510 


39,964 


Rhode Island 


34,775 


13,212 


389 


107 


1,634 


988 


1 0,094 . 


Connecticut ...... 


24,821 


8,477 


525 


65 


855 


570 


6,462 ' 


Total 


331,804 


117,829 


7,488 


919 


17,392 


9,106 


«2.924* 
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Canadians do not seem lo like the sea, and 
very few of them are sailors or Tisliernien; 
but they are found everywhere in the logging 
camps and in rafting operations, especially in 
Maine. French-Canadian policemen, firemen, 
and watchmen are common. Farming is not 
a favofftc occupation, although many havo 
taken up farms in remote places, and by in- 
jiiistry and frugality have attained fair suc- 
cess. In some parts of Vermont one hears 
complaint of the extent to which they have 
taken possession of old and run-down farms, 
and established themselves where before 
scarce any foreigners could be found. Many, 
of course, are co/(Vmon laborers, or eke out 
an uncertain hvelihood at such work as re- 
quires the minimi^n of intelligence and skill. 
The women, among whom work is honor- 
able, are frequently found assisting their hus- 
bands or brothers in shops and stores, while 
entering largely into the skilled occupations 
common to their sex. They are not, how- 
ever, a rule, very satisfactory as domestic 
servants, comparing unfavorably with the 
Irish in this respect. 

It is as operatives, however, that the 
French-Canadians are most commonly 
thought of, and as such that they are most in 
evidence. As the statistics show, 82,924, or- 
over 70 per cent of the total number em- 
ployed in New England in 1890, were in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries; 
and, of this number, quite the largest pro- 
portion were to be found in factories and 
mills. As we have seen, there are good histor- 
ical reasons for this; but much is also attrib- 
utable to the nature of the workman him- 
self. From the st^idpoint of the employer, 
the French-Canadii^n has many of the quali- 
ties of an ideal «hand.» He is quick to learn, 
active and deft in his movements. He is con- 
tented with hfc work, and, usually, with his 
wages; and he does not expect undue consid- 
eration. Docility is one of his most marked 
traits.^ He is not over-energetic or ambitious. 
His main concern is to make a living for hinu 



self and his family, and, if that seems to have 
b^en attained, he is Ultle troubled by restless 
ejigerness to helloing something higher than 
that in which he is at present^ engaged. 
Above all, he is rehictant, as compared with 
the Irish, to join labor unions, a Ail is loath to 
strike. His easy satisfaction with moderate 
proficiency partly accounts fo.r the fact, re- 
ported by many mill agents, that compara- 
tively few become competent and reliable 
foremen or overseers, and that the French- 
Canadians are likely to work best under the 
supervision of someone not of their own 
race. 

How far, however, the French-Cahadians 
constitute at the present time a distinct fac- 
tor of much importance in the induktrial 
world of New-Englaad, is a question on 
which it is n^t .altogether easy to pass a con- 
fident judgement. U is certain that for a 
time, when contract immigration was at its 
height, their numbers and their necessities, 
tended unmistakably to lower wages in the 
industries in which they were engaged. They 
were willing to work for less than oriiers, 
*and for that very reason were imported. 
Bat I doubt very much if this is as true uqav 
as it was formerly. The general testimony of 
manufacturers, so far as 1 have been able to 
obtain it, as well as of many prominent 
French-Canadians and. local officials, is that 
the Wages pf French-Canadian operatives are 
now practically the^me as the wages for 
others, for the same kind And grade of \^rk; 
and, while this is not the same thing as say- 
ing that wages have not declined, any very 
noticeable decrease diW to tlie presence of 
this particular class of foreigners would be 
likely to be remarked by those coq-espon- 
dents plainly hostile to the FrendK-Cana- 
dians. Moreover, although the Fi^^ch-Cana- 
dian immigration has been large and rapid, 
it is only a small part of the' total foreign im- 
migration which has poUred ikto New Eng- 
land in the past twenty years. Of the cities 
of 25,000 population or over, noted in a 
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preceding table, Manchester, N. H.^ was (^e 
only one in which in 1890 the French- 
Canadians outnumbered the Irish, while in 
Fall River itnd New Bedford the numbers of 
the two races were nearly equal. Only in 
Maine and New Hampshire did itie nuniber 
of persons having eithter father or mother 
French-Canadian born exceed the number of 
those having one or both parents born in Ire- 
land. There would seem to be no rea.son why 
any general effect upon wages should be at- 
tributed to the presence of the one class 
rather than the otiief. As a matter of fact, d( 
course, wages are the result of the operation 
of competitive forces; little regardful of race 
lines; and, even if the French-Canadians 
were, from any cause, willing to work per- 
manently for lower wages, their numbers are 
too small to enable them to fix a standard, 
except, perhaps, for some small community 
in which they preponderate, and where out- 
side competition is not effective. Of 344,610 
persons employed in manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries in New England in 1890, 
only 82,924 were French-Canadiai|s. 

Where the French-Canadians have the ad- 
vantage of other classes of foreigners is in 
their ability to live chc5aply and, according to 
their standards, comfortably on a small in- 
come, and at the same (ime salie money. To 
an unusual degree they have the virtues, not 
too common among the working classes in 
America, of industry, frugality, and thrift. In 
spite ut moderate ambitions they are not 
lazy, but prefer to work, if work can be ha' 
They live a minimumi spend less than 
they earn, and save the difference. Savings- 
bank deposits, large holdings of real estate, 
and extensive ecclesiastical properties, not 
to mention the large sums formerly sent to 
Cailada, offer abundant testimony to their 
«effective desire of accumulation.)) But 
the French-Canadian is not thereby disposed 
to work for less. He merely saves more. It is 
in his evident contentment an^ prosperity, 
his command qf financial resources as the 



I fruit of economical living, that he most 
frequently incurs the dislike of his fellow- 
workmen, and hears his race dubbed «the 
Chinese of. the East. » Rarely is he an object 
of publi^Sjharity or poor relief. It is from hi/ 
own earnings that he pays his physician, pro- 
vides food, clothing, and shelter for his fam- 
ily, and buries his ^^ead. 

I am unable to think, therefore, that the 
presence of the Camidian French any longer 
gives to employers advantages which they 
would npt otherwise possess, or constitutes to 
the laboring classes in New England a men- 
ace and a threat. The inevitable tendency to 
uniformity of condition makes strongly 
against the perpetuation of incidental dis- 
tinctions. Employers hire men, not races. 
Certainly, in comparison with many aliens 
who throw themselves upon the hospitality 
of the United States, the French-Canadians 
represent a relatively high grade of intelli- 
^ gence and morality ; and, while they have yet 
to demonstrate their permanent i worth as 
citizens, industrially they do not seem to be 
playing either an objectionable or an un- 
worthy part. ' 

c 

For a number of years after the French- 
Canadians began to come to New England, 
the permanency of tUbir stay was generally 
regarded as an open question, with the in- 
dications pointing to a negative answer. Cer- 
tain it is that the larger part of the first ar- 
rivals showed little disposition tQ make per^^ 
manent \\Qmes in «the States.* Driven bw 
poverty at home to seeK'enipIti^nient abroad, 
most of them stayed only long enough to 
save a few hundred doHars, and then re- 
turned to Canada. So |here were to be found 
along the main lines of travel two well-de- 
fined movements of population: one from 
the Province of Quebec^to New Epgland; and 
the other, somewhat smaller and less uni-. 
form, from New England back to Quebec. 
With every energy bent to the accomplish- 
ment of the one object of sayit^g the largest 
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possible amount of money in the least time, 
the Frfench^anadians not only accepted em- 
ployment wherever it was to be had and on 
whatever terms, but lived often in a maivner 
little adapted to conciliate their English- 
speaking neighbors. It was essentially a shift- 
ing population, with scarce any appearance 
of permanence. The amSuht of money sent 
to Canada from the manufacturing towns of 
New England was very great, and formed 
another cause of the ill-will with which these 
aliens were regarded. Perhaps nothing illus- 
trates better the marked change which has 
taken place in the status of the French- 
Canadians than the almost complete tjans- 
foriiiaffo ri at .both-of these pt>mts. Very few 
of the French now return tb Canada to stay, 
or even look forward to such a pos^iUty; 
and 4he amount of money now sent out of 
the country, while considerable Js very sjtiall 
i^i comparison with fbrmer figures. ^ 

Among the surest indications of a dispo- 
sition to permanency in a foreign population 
are, first, the increased number of real estate 
owners, and, second, the number of voters. 
OjL^neither of these points, so far as the 
French-Canadians are concerned, does it 
seem practicable to obtain statistics at once 
accurate and complete; but such figures as 
are to be had are in the highest degree in- 
structive. The thirty-seven cities and towns 
from which returns were received in 1897 re- 
ported 7,409 French-Canadian owners of 
real estate, holdiifg property of an..as^ssed 
value of $13,579,158. This does not inehide 
the very large amount of real property de- 
voted to re^gious and educational purposes. 
I have taken the lowest estimates in each 
case. There can be no question that the 
totals for all of the New England States, if 
they could be procured, would -far exceed 
these filures. Both in number and in valiie 
the holdings have increased rapidly in the 
last ten years, and the increase still continues. 
Aside from church and school property,-the 
value of which must now be reckoned 
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among the millions, largely free of encuni- 
braiice,-the real^state held by the French- 
Canadians is mainly residence property, 
though in tho larger centres the amount of 
business property owned by them is consid- 
erable. While large numbers of the French 
still live, of necessity, in corporation tene- 
ments and boarding-houses, ^ one of the 
strongest desires innong them jis to own their 
own homes; and, in the accpmpHshment of 
this object, they have availed themselves 
largely of the facilities offered by building 
and loan associations. It should be remem- 
bered that in many small manufacturing 
towns the individual ownershij) of real estate 
is rendered difficult through the ownership - 
of kirge parcels of land ,b,y the corporation, 
and the requirement that all eniployees shall 
live in tli6 tenements of the company. Mr. 
Gagnon, in his testimony before the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor in 
1881, gave a Kopd case in point.^ Grosven- 
doi^le, Conh^, including Mechanicsville^ 
had a FrenchJ?^nadian population of 2,400, 
of whom only twelve wdte real estate owners; 
Gardner, Mass., with a Hfench-Canadian pop- 
ulation of only 766,^ had 'seventy-three 
owners of real estate. It is probable that a 
*good deal of the_ residenCe^macerty every- 
where represents a relatively higR cost to its 
ownert; much of it having bee* bought on 
various schemes of partial payments, at high 
rates of interest. 

Thfese figwgs show substantial and Iper- 
manent gain/NV) less remarkable is the pro- 
gress in the direction of citizenship. The 
same cities and townsjrom which statistic^ 
' of property-holding have just been given re- 
port 17,448 French-Canadian voters in 1897; 
and this number, like the other, is undoubt- 
edly much smaller than the total for New 
England Taking into account all the circum- 
stances, the showing is highly creditable. It 
should not be forgotten that the conditions 
oh which suffrage is granted are less easy in 
New England than in many Of the States of 
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Places 

Uicldeford, Me 

Brunswick, Me 

Lewiston, Me.. 

Watervilli Me 

MiHiches^, N.H 

Nashua, N.H 

Winooski Falls, Vt 

Fall River, Mass 

Fitchburg, Mass 

Holyoke, Mass 

Lowell, Mass 

New Bedford, Mass 

. Nortfi Adams, Mass 

Southbridgc; Mass 

-Spencer, Mass ' 

Springfiglcl, M^ass 

Woro^sler, Mass 

Central Falls, R.I 

Manville, R.I. .- 

Pawtucket,-R.I 

Woonsocket, R.I 

Waterbury,Conn 



Estimated 
number of 
voters 

600 

150 

800 

600 
1,350 

500 

350 
J, 500 

326 
1,000 
1,300 

472 
. 450 

400 

350 

500 
1,407 

650 

250 

420 
1,300 

600 



Hstimaled num- 
ber or owners 
of real estate 

200 . 

58 

202 

350 

600 
. * 

300 

•■ t 

328 
_* 

305 
375 
147 
225 
1,000 
150 
350 
253 
200 
650 
500 - 
130 



Fstiniated 
value of 
real estate 

$ 300,000 
. 100,000 
623,030 
500,0D0 
900,000 

400,000 
2,000,000 
481,325 

975,000 
902,053 
-816,000- 
400,000 
200,000 
12^000* 

1 ,odB,ooo 

75^0,000 
■ * 



350,000 
1 ,500,000 
340,000 



•* No definitc^eport. 
t «3 50 pay taxes of $50 
t Apparently an error. 
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the Union. While iiearJy one-third of the. 
States extend the privlledg^ of- voting. to 
aliens who have resided in the country for 
various , periods, not exceeding two years, 
and declared their intention to become citi- 
zens, complete naturalization, conditioned 
on five years' residence, is required" in all of 
the New England States. Further, in Maine, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut, the voter " 
must be able to read the English language,^ 
-a requirement of some seridusness in the 
case of a foreigner ab-eady in middle life. A 
suggestive feature of the matter is seen in the 
fact that, as a rule, (he impulse to seek na- 
tui(3lizatioii has come from the French-Cana- : 
dians 'themselves, in the persons oSf a few of 
their leaders. The French-Canadians have 



never been sought after mid catered to, in 
any 'noticeable degree, by either of the great 
political parties; nor has their disposition to 
quality for the franchise been greeted with' 
cordiality by any class of Americans. On the 
other hand, it may be doubted whether the 
rank and f^e have as yet ldeveteped a very 
keen interest in the subject It is the leaders* 
who, convinced that the race has come to 
st^y, have determined to secure for their 
coifntrymen, as rapidly as posi^ible, the priv- 
ileges and rights of American citizenship. 

It will be co^nvenient to combine in one 
exhibit ^he statistics of voters, "property 
owners, and valuation. for a number of cities 
and towns having a large French-Canadian 
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population, as reported in 1897. 

^ It does not appear that the French-Cana- 
dians are inclined to attach themselves en 
masse to any one political party, i^lthoiigh 
the general introduction of the secret ballot 
has almost \^holly done away with the 9oer- 
cion and intimidation of employees which 
formerly disgraced elections in not a few 
manufacturing towns, the French-Canadians 
are still somewhat prone to take their na- 
tional politics from their employer, not 
through fear or serviHty, but rather from a 
feeling that the employet, with his obvious- 
ly greater interests, must be right. In local 
elections it is frequent testimony that they 
are not to be counted on to support either 
party or any general policy, but are liable to 
put their votes up for sale, not for money, 
but for political or social concessions. The 
French-CanadLin is not venal, in the sense of 
being open to bribery with money, but his 
instinct of self-government is rather rudi- 
mentary, and his docility makes iiiiti the 
easy dupe of demagogues, who play upon 
his ignorance, his pride, or the selfish and tem- 
porary interest of his class or race, some- 
tijnes with disastrous results. 

A respectable number have held political 
office. The legislatures in each of the New 
England States have had, as some of them 
still have, French-Canadian members; and 
the race is frequfently represented in city 
councils and boards of selectmen in com- 
^munities in whicll French-Canadians are 
numerous. Other ofmces commonly held by 
them are those of dm>uty sheriff, justice of 
the peace, ndtary public, assessor and col- 
lector of taxes, coroner, and postmaster^ to- 
gether with positions on various State boards, 
local boards of health, ^nd school comrfiit- 
tees. Comparisons at th^t point, for any pur- > 
pose, should of course l>e made with the 
number of voters, not with the total French 
population. ^ L 



There* remains to be considered the 
threefold question of religion, education, 
and language. It is at these points that, from 
the time of their first arrival in New England 
to the present day, the French-Canadians 
have been most seriously disparaged and 
most bitterly denounced. 

The French-Canqidians arc, with no ex- 
ceptions worth considering, Roman Catho- 
lics. Brought up in Canada in the laith and 
practices of the Church, they cling to it here 
as there, and their children do not forsake it. 
In the early days of their sojourn in New 
England the Church ih Canada was indis- 
posed to exert itself on their behalf, Their 
coreligionists In their new home viewed 
them with su^^picion and dislike as disturbers 
of the economic peace, and their lahgi^age. 
stood as a barrier bet^^n them and the 
ministrations which they craved. In the 
mixed parishes of French and Irish there was 
frequent cl^tshing, sometimes open rupture. 
So far as religious and moral training were 
concerned, they were as sheep having no 
shepherd. It is to Bishop Goesbriand of t)ie 
diocese of Vermont that ^he credit belongs 
of first endeavoring to care systematically 
for these scattered and neglected French. 
Father Hamon has vividly recounted the 
arduous and self-denying labors of this zeal- 
ous prelate, and the long struggle for the ac- 
, ceptance and realization of his policy. That 
policy was, in brief, to gather the French- 
Canadians into separate parishes under th/i^ 
charge of French-speaking prists. Bishop 
Goesbriand being firmly c6*ivinced that in 
this way only couy^ the loss to the Church 
of many thoffsands of its members be 
averted. The extent to which this polfty has 
been adopted may be learned from* the list 
Of parishes given on an early page of this 
article. Opposed fer a time by the hierarchy 
at Quebec, and viewed askance by the auth- 
orities of the Church in New England, it has, 
nevertheless, won its way rapidly to a posi- 
tion of general acceptance. At the present 
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time, wherever toiisiderable iuimt>ers of 
Caiiadiiin French are gathered, French par- 
ishes and French priests, are the rule; anti, 
while mixed parishes are still numerous, they 
will usually be found to contain either a 
small , proportion of French-Canadians.Vpr' ■ 
else a small proportiop of any other race.* 

Along with the organization of separate 
parishes has gone, somewhat less widely, the 
establ^luiicnt of parochial schools. These 
schools, under tliexlirect cli^e of the parish 
priests, with teachers drawn from the various 
Catholic sisterhoods, give instruction in the 
usual elementary subjects, in both English 
and French, a half day's session being i^sual. 
ly devoted to exercises in each language. Pro- 
bably a large majority of the French-Cana- 
dian children are to be found enrolled in 
these schools, although I have not been able 
to obtain figures showing the number; and 
to a large proportion the parochial school is 
the beginning and end of the educatfonal 
course. Save in a few of the larger cities, the 
public schools make little or no provision for 
children who cannot speak English; and, 
while the public schools are free to all, many 
of those who most need education derive 
scanty benefit from them because of the ob- 
stacle of language. Not many French-Cana- 
dian children complete a grammar school 
course, although the number is much larger 
than formerly; and comparatively few reach 
the hfgh school. The love of knowledge 
among them is not keen, and the temptation 
of the factory and shop is strong. 

These two forces of churoh and school 
are the two most powerful agencies for the 
niaintena«ce of distinctive i^acial and social 
characteristics among the French**Canadiaps. 
The authority and influence of tht priest are 
very great. He is not only fhe religious head 
and guide of the parish, but the adviser and 
counsellor of every member in it. To him are 
referred the greatest variety of qu«!stions,- 
personal an(ypilf(1y troubles, labor disputes. 
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politital programs, fijiancilil and business 
- undertajtings; and, op each and all. his opin- 
ion carri^he uiniost weight. Iivthe main- 
tenance sof law and order his influence is in- 
disp^nsnbfe. Many a community of^Canadian 
French owes its general good peape.and or- 
derliness far more to the priest than to the 
police. * 

But the parochial school and the Church 
are also immensely potent in confirming and 
perpetuating the use of French as the lan- 
guage of common intercourse. With system- 
atic instruction in the use of French, with 
French-speaking teachers and priests, and 
with French as onr of the media in Hhe ser- 
' vices of the Church, the Canadian fint^s his 
incentive to learn English mainly in the 
needs of his industrial or business life. Few 
French-Canadians, when tiycy come to the 
ynited States, can speak. English; and the * 
older people, especially the women, often do 
not learn it at all, even after many years of 
residence. With the young people it is differ- 
ent. To them the mastery of the* language 
sufficiently to make themselves understood 
is not difficult, and js, moreover, a valuable 
part of their stock in trade. But, in learning 
English, they do not cease to Ose French. In 
nine cases o»t of ten the young Frenchman 
learns to speak an imperfect English, because 
his ghance of Earning good wages is thereby 
enhanced;, but he worships in French, and 
French continues to be the language of his 
home and his friends. 

In the perpetuation of the Frencfi lan- 
guage quite the str^gest influence, next to 
that of the Church and the school, is Wielded 
by the societies ot St. Jean Baptiste. These 
^ societies, in character partly social and part- 
ly philanthropip, are to be found in nearly or 
quite all the French-Canadian parishes, and 
in many mixed parishes as well. The mem- 
bership comprises the leading men of the 
parish, through whom, consequently, the 
society comes to exercise great weight in 
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parish affairs. Coiuliictiiig all their proceed- 
ings in French, the spirit and objects of the.se 
-organizations are well summed up in the 
motto, «Notr€ Religion, notre Langue. nos 
Moeurs.» To safeguard and advance the in- 
terests of the French-Canadians in the , 
United States, to preserve the unity and 
identity of the race, and especially its hi|r 
guage, customs, and religion, are the chief 
aims of the national society of St. Jean Bap- 
tiste; and to these they have adhered, and 
still adhere, with resoluteness and tenacity, 
notwithstanding all the liberalizing and 
Americanizing tendencies of the Roman 
Church, and in spite of the condemnatiofl of 
the Baltimore Tongrfess, in 1889, in its de- 
claration that «natio.nal societies, as such, 
have no re^on for existence in the Church 
iiVthis country.)). 

It can hardly be necessary for me4o say, 
in this connection, thdt I hold no brief either 
for or against the ^rench-Canadians; and I 
am certainly n^t unmiTidful of the enormous 
impulse to social betterment emanating froitv 
the Roman Catholic Church. I can but think, 
howeve?,^that the evident purpose of French- 
Canadian leaders, lay and clerical, to pre- 
.serve, if possible, the distinctive character- 
istics anid the language of their race in this 
country, justly exposes them and th?ir fol- 
lowers to criticism and suspicion. Protesta- 
tions of loyalty and patriotism, while doubt- 
less sincere, nevertheless ring hollow to the 
average ^iwn, when accompanied, as in this 
case, by zealous and systematic measures to 
keep themselves apart. Whatever the reality 
may be, the appearance is. un-American. 
* Neither the spirit nor the condition^ of 
American life are fayorabte to' the mainte- 
nance of distlfct groups of population, 
bounded by Ikies of 'race, and kept together 
by the twin forces of a common language 
and a common religion; aiid sollong as the ^ 
French-Canadians, eilher/of their own mo- 
tion'.or under the direction of their leaders, 
occupy such a position, ^o amount of prop- 



erty-holding, no general exercise of (he 
suffrage, and no patriotic declarations or 
services will suffice to remove the impression 
that they are still, in essential spirit, aliens 
and foreigners, living among us because to 
do so is pleasant and profitable, and not be- 
cause they genuinely mean to become one of 
us. 

« ' 

While, however, the attitude of the 
French-Canadians at this point seems to me 
to call only for condemnation, I am not in- 
clined to think that the evils likely to result 
from it, save to the good name and influence 
of the French-Canadians themselves, are very 
serious. The very policy of isolationv putting 
the race as it does on the defensive, seems 
doomed in the nature of things to failure. 
For that policy rests upon Hie tlieory^that a 
distinct national ,tyi>e, formed in one coun- 
try during generations of iindisturbed 
growth, can be made to persist^ in another 
country where nearly every essential condi- 
tion of life is wholly different, and where 
every economic and political consideration 
deniAnds readjustment and change. For such 
a theory there is no sufficient justification 
in ejiperience. Indeed, there is no ifeed to 
look beyond tlie present situation in New 
England' so far as the French-Canadians are 
concerned, to see how little the theory 
actually works as it is intended to work. In 
spite of every effort to prevent it, the use of 
French as the language of common life is 
steadily giving way before demands of indus- 
try, the desire for active political equality, 
and the influence of the free public schools. 
Among the younger native-born generation 
in particular, the desire to remain in any 
sense a peculiar people is veryfmuch weak- 
ened. Jhat New England has any reason to 
apprehend the creation of an imperlutn in 
imperio. either social, poUtical, or religious, 
I think there is exceedingly little ground for 
believing. Nor do I believe that such an idea, 
whatever its particular form, has at the pres- 
ent day the firm hold that it once had, even 
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among the f rertdi-Canadwn leaders them- 
selves. At the same time, the reactionary 
policy of wliici) I have been speaking has a 
moral inHuence which should not be iinder- 
esthiiated, and which is Ukely to retard, 
thoiigh it cannot prevent,. the inevitable ab- 
sorption of the race in the cosmopolitan 
American people. 

Absorbed or not, however, the F/ench- 
Canadians are in New Englaftd to stay. When 
the emigration first Wegan to assume consid- 
erable proportions, the threatened depopu- 
lation of Canadian parishes, and the prob- 
able lo5^ to the Church of many who went, 
„ caused, wide-spread . aJarm jn ecclesiastical 
quarters; and bishops and clergy made every 
effort to discourage and check the move- 
ment.^ Failing in this, and the occasion'^for 
oppo.sition ^eing partially removed by the 
organization of French-Canadian parishes 
among the emigrants, there was started the 
agitation known as repatriation, having |or 
its object the return of the French to Canada. 
In 187^5 th^ legislature of Quebec appropri- 
ated $60,000 in aid oT i^nniigration, to en- 
courage the onening and settl^ent of dew 
lands. Part of this sum was use^^f^^hVluce 
French-Canadians in New England to return, 
. and an agent was appointed for the purpose; 
but the whole scheme failed almost com-. 
Y'etely, so -far as the United States were con- 
fcerned. Today one hears nothing of repatria- 
^fion. The Churcjt in Canada no longer active- 
^ opposes emigration; and Father Hamon's 
book, with its outspoken championshiw^of 
the policy of the I^rench-Canadian leaders in 
New England, is dedicated to CaTxIinal 
Taschereau: Of the thousands who ^lave 
c^me, a very small n\imber have ever gone 
back permanently to their old homes. Many 
have essayed to do so, only to find their 
former surroundings no longer attractive; 
and in a short time they have coine again. 
The old people still cherish the idea of an 
.ultimat^retura to the land of their fathers, 
^but wi|h the others such an idea has hardly 



t1ie substjuitiality of a pleasing hope. They 
still speak of Canada with affection, but it 
is here that they will end their days. 

In matters of every-day hjibit and ap- 
pearance there is still much that is distinc- 
tive, and not a little that is picturesque, 
about, the life of the French-Canadians in a 
New England community. Thej are still 
much inclined to live by themselves, in a par- 
ticular section of the town or city. In some 
larger ^ces a few individuals and families 
have attained a measure of social '^quality 
with native Americans. For the most part, 
however, they are regarded as a class apart, 
and associate but little with persons not of 
their own race Nowhere do they seem to be 
looked upon, as a class, with entire favor; 
and in private are often spoken of with con- 
tempt; but their work is necessary, their 
trade important, and their political support 
not to be despised. The women are fond 
of dress, and in their early years are often 
unusually attractive; but, with hard work 
ai^fcl^niany children, they fade qOickly. Tli# 
4 older people complain that the younger gen- 
eration spends its money too freely, and that 
frugality-wnTthrift are less general than for- 
merly. Whether such is the case I have no 
means of knowing. All classes are fond of 
ceremonies, and make nuich of weddings, 
funerals, and church festivals. Eve^i under 
untoward conditions tlie general tone of life 
4$ buoyant and friendly, as of tho^ who 
' take the world with a light he&rt, 

What the immediate future of the 
French-Canadians in New England is to be' 
belongs rather to prophecy than ^o/ such a 
discussion as has been here attempted. It 
may be pointed out, tiowever, in conclusion, 
that their peVmanent worth, as an element 
in the. population, is pfetty certain to J>e 
measured by the'extent to which they con- 
tribute to* the economic sanity and the good 
citizenship of which the country is just now 
particularly in need. Whether' they have 
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within themselves the ability to pass from 
the position of hiborers, operatives, and 
small tradesmen into that of leaders of in- 
dustry, only time can show. At present the 
indications are not altogether hopeful. Poli- 
tically, they are too few in number to exer- 
cise more than local influence; anil even that 
will assuredly be minunized, unless they 



identify themselves completely with the 
American spirit which they profess to love. 
The time (or apprehension, if such there ever 
was, lest our institutions should be over- 
borne by this « horde of industrial invaders,)) 
is past. The dangers of the future are for the 
French-Canadians, not for us. 
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Footnotes. 
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1 , Rev. E. Hainon, Les Canadiens-Franfais de la 
Nouvelfe-Angleterre (Quebec, 1891), The book 
falls into two parts, the first being an elaborate 
discussion of the condition and prospects of the 
Frpnch-Canadians in New England^ and. the 
second givi^ng a detailed history of the various 
French-Canadian parishes, with invaluable sta- 
tistical data*. A garljjed and imperfect transla- 
tion of the first part has been printed as an 
«anti-Catholic)) tract. Father Hainon's volume, 
the work of an ardent but broad-minded Jesuit, 
has been a mine whose treasures later writers 
have repeatedly appropriated. 

2. The table is based on data given by Hamon, op. 
cit, 181, 228, 232, 310, 312, 346, 350, 361, 
366, 396, 400, 418, 422, 450. The parishes of 
Burlington and Swanton, Vt., organized in 
1850 ahd 1856, respectively, are not included, 
nor twelve parishes in the Madawaska region of 
Northern Maine, cotnposed almost entirely of 
American French: The Acadian French, found 
chiefly in the extreme northern parts of Maine, 

' along the New Brunswick border, appear not 
to have been greatly affected by the emigration 
from the Province of Quebec, although French- 
Canadians are doubtless numerous among them. 



3. Objections were made to this figure, and the 
census does not claim entire accuracy for the 
enumeration. 

.4. Thirteenth Annua/ Report of the Massachsuetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor (1 882), 1 8. 

5. Compiled from Tables 52, 55, 56, 61 , and 62 of 
the Report on Population, PaVt \\ 

6. In an interesting article on «The Growth of the 
French Canadian Race in America,)) in the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social 5c/^/Jce (September j 1896), Profes- - 
sor John Davidson has shown that thejate of 
increase of the "French ip Canada is not abnor- 
mal, and that «afte| the first year the proportion 
living at any giveii age varies little from the pro- 
portion among other Canadians.)) Taking the 
census decades from 1851 to 1891, only in the 
latter year was the average si^e of families great- 
er bi Quebec than the. average for all Canada, 
and in both 1881 and 1891 it was considerably 

V exceeded by t^e average in Prince Edward Is- 
land, where the French are comparatively few. 

7. Thirteenth Annual Report (1 882), 20. 
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A Franco 'American point of view is found in the following Catholic Encyclopedia 
article of 1906 by J,L,K. Laflamme, David E, Lavigne and J, Arthur Favfeau. This arti- 
cle is particularly informative concerning those aspects of institutional life most impor- \ 
^ant to the Franco- Ameficans of the period: the parish, the religipus orders and the 
schools; (he Franco-American press, and the ((provident organizations^ as the article 
terpis the national societies, since suj^ societies had been condemned in 1889 by the 
Baltimore Congress of the Catholic Cmjrch, In these few pages the authors managed to 
respond to the stay-at-home FrencTFCanadians' criticisms of their compatriots who left 
for the States, to the effect that the latter were forced to leave by their own habits of 
((luxiiry and dissipation, )t and so were causing a depopulation of the farming communl^ 
ties in Quebec. The authors cite the difficultiesm a large family system under cofiai- 
tions of land shortage, combined with the long-term neglect of the economic conditions 
leading Jp high levels ^f deprivation of the rural population. With regard to the Catholic 
Church, the authors tread a^arrow path between the French-Canadian^militants who in 
those days willingly called themselves Franco- American s^^S^term the article does not 
use—and the assimilatipnists who were dominant in the Church. 
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FRENCH CAIHOLICS IN THE UNITED STATES 



I 



by 

J.K.L. Laflamme 
'David E. Lavigne 
J, Arthur Favreau 
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The first Uisliop of Burlington, tlie Right 
Reverend Louis de Goesbriand, in a letter 
dated 1 1 May, 1869, and which appeared in 
«Le Frotevteuf ). Canadien», a Fr ertcli itews- 
pa|>er then published at St. Albans, Ver- 
mont, made the following statement: <Sl am 
convinced from positive information, that 
when we say that there are 500,000 French- 
Canadians in the United States, the figures 
arc far below the truth. » The source's from 
which the late prelate drew his Information 
are unknown to the writers of this article, 
but it is a fact that today the Diocese of 
Burlington has a Catholic population of 
76,000 souls, <a which 50,000 at least are of 
French-Canadian birth or origin. It is also a 
fact that the French-Canadian element has 
increased, both naturally and by immigra- 
tion, to such an extent that it now numbers 
nearly 1,200,000 souls in the United States, 
that it has made its influence felt throughout 
the Eastern States, in all walks of life, and 
furthermore that, in point of numbers, it is 
the predominant element in several dioceses, ^ 
and an important part of the population in 
man]^ others, however, except in their own 
newspapers, or a few little-known books, 
scarcely anything had been said of the part , 
taken by these immigrants in the'civil and re- 
ligious hfe of their new country, until, very 
^recently, they took into their own hands the 
task of reviewing tlieir history, of gathering 
statistics of their numbers, and of recording . 
their achievements and the progress* they 
have made in fifty years. The task is still far 



from complete, but enough has been done 
to demonstrate the progress of the French- 
Canadians and their devotion to their Chiu-ch 
and to their adopted Country . 



The iiniiiigration of French-Canndians to 
the United States began before the War of 
Aniericari Independence (1775-83). French- 
Can^^idians had then already immigrated to 
New England, and we find them in large 
numbers in the armies of Washington. After 
the war the American Congress, in recogni- 
tion of their services and to prevent their 
being prosecuted in Canada on the charge of 
high treason, gave them land on the shores 
of Lake Champlain, where their descendants 
are still to be found. That concession of land, 
situated in the State of New York, has lOng 
been known as the « Refugees' Tract». In 
1837, after the rebellion in the Province of 
Quebec, a new immigration to the Eastern 
States took place, to the State of Vermont, 
more particularly, where the <5(Patriots», van- 
quished in battle, sought refuge with their 
families. But the chief influxVrom French 
Canada to the United States took place after 
the Ciyil War. Notwithstanding the fact that 
they had ^at that time but few organized 
parishes, the French-Canadians were here in 
sufficient numbers during the war to furn|;h 
40,000 soldiers to the Union. The immigra-. 
tion at the close of th^ war has been ascril>ed 
to many causes, the most considerable of 
which are the unprec^ented industrial pros- 
perity that followed the Civil War and the 
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inborn love of the French-Canaduin for 
travelling, together with the desire to earn 
the high wages and to share in the vast op- 
portunities which Jhe Republic offered to its 
Citizens. 

Some wrifef^and mJiny of these tin 
earnest-have givenS^s the principal cause of 
this French<^anadiaiKhnmigration, threJ^ 
fourtlis of which took j^ace between 1865 
^ind 1 890, thp necessity iii\hich the farmers 
of the Province of Quebec found themselves 
of seeking a new home after leading a life of 
luxury and dissipation. Undoubtedly this 
was true of s^ne, but the general moral 
character of the hundreds of thousands whQ ^ 
crossed Ihe border is the best proof that the 
true cause of this movement must be sought 
elsewhere. The Jesuit, Father Hamon, writing 
on this subject, d^e^not hesitate to say: 

The rapidity witl^whichthis iii|fiiigration 
was accomplished, and the lease with 
which these Canadians transplJuited into 
a foreign land, have iimnedjately recon- 
structed the Catholic mould of tHe parish 
that made their strength in Canada; the 
^ energy shown by them in erecting 
churches and convents, in grouping 
themselves together, and in organizing 
flourishing congregations, supported 
within by all that nourishes Christian ' 
piety, protected without against perni- 
cious influences by the strength of asso- v . 
ciation, and a press generally well in- jj 
Spired; all these elements of Catholic ^ 
life, organized within a quarter of a cen- | 
tury in the very citadel, of 'old Puritan- i 
ism, seem to indicate a Providential \ 
action as well as a Providential mission, ^ 
the importance of which the future 
alone will reveal. 

■ Those who do not look higher than ma- 
terial coniSderations in studying the causes 
of national movements will not give much 
credence to this opinion of Father Hamon. 
Nevertheless, it is today a fact recognized by 
noted economists, that the French-Canadians, 



now better known in the Republic under the 
name of l^j^ench Americans, are, as labourers 
and artisans, the most solid and reliable pil- 
lar of industry in New England. And New 
England has received within its borders, 
ipore than two-thirds of their total immigra- 
tion. As Catholics, i^ is obvious that they 
have played a role no less important, as may 
easily be seen by the perusal of Catholic 
Directories. Father Hamon classifies the 
French-Canadian imn^igration as temporary, 
fluctuating, and permanent. Figures show 
the relative importance of each of these 
classes and demonstrate the spirit which ani- 
mated the whole movement. The temporary 
immigration comprised a class of Jfarniers 
who came to the United States with the 
avowed intention of going back to their old 
homes as soon as they had saved enough 
money ^ to clear their farms from mortgages 
and all other financial incumbrances. This 
class became less numerous from day to day; 
so much so, that it was practically unnotice- 
able, as early as 1880. In many cases the in- 
tention of returning to the old home was 
never <^ied out. Frequently this class, by 
revealing to their neighbours the opportun-^ 
ities offered across the border, induced 
many of them to follow in their footsteps. 
As to the fluctuating immigration, only a 
mere mention is necessary. Always on the 
move, from one country to the other, from 
city to city, from mill to mill, those who 
formed thii class led that kind of life which 
relies, as Father Hamon says, on the Provi- 
dence of God for ifs support. This roving 
class is still less numerous than the tempor- 
ary group, and it is to be found not only in 
all classes of newcomerS, but in settled popu- 
lations as well. The permanent immigration 
has been the most numerous^ and, naturally, 
the most substantial. It is these permanent 
French-Canadian immigrants who have or- 
ganized parishes and parochial schools, 
erected churches and convents, and now 
constitute the labouring po wer par ^cWte/ice 
in airthe industrial centres of New England. 
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Most of them, if not all, came from the rural 
districts of Canada, especially from the East- 
ern townships, from the Dioceses of Trois 
Rivieres and Rimoiiski, and from tlve Coun- 
ties of Beauce, BeHechasse, and others on 
the borders. Their farms had become insuf- 
ficient to support large families; in the East- 
ern townships their titles to' the land they 
occupied were disputed, and they were 
forced to give up the fruit of many years of 
labour; they were the victims of the indif- 
ference shown by their fJovernments, both 
Provincial and Federal, towards coloniza- 
tion and the opening up of new farming 
districts. The increasing population was thus 
conipelled jjy circumstances, to look, else^ 
where, for more land and greater JppportUn- 
ities. At the same tune, the f^orts sent 
home by those who had taken part in the 
earlier immigration had widely Advertised 
throughout the whole Provtnce of Quebec, 
ilie material advantages of the United States. 
This migration was called at the time «the 
desertion of the Fatherland*. But those who' " 
spoke thus were forgetful of the historical 
fact, that the French of^Anierica have from 
the very beginning felt perfectly at home in 
the whole northern part of the continent, 
on the soil of which their mi^ianaries, their 
coureurs des bois, explorers, and warriors 
have left their footprints broadcast. In spite 
pi all opposing efforts, hundreds of thou- 
sands of French-Canadians, most of them 
farmers, between 1870 and 1890, left their 
rural occupation to adopt the more arduous 
life of the New England factories and the 
various industries of the Western States. 
This movement took place "quietly, slowly, 
without creating any disturbance, and al- 
most unnoticed. It was, in a certain sense, 
a repetition of that other movement which, » 
advocated by Horace Greeley, sent toward 
the Golden Gate so many young men of 
the East. 

Doubtless, this depopulation on a lai^ge 
scale was a great loss to Canada, where the 



emigrants might have founded families of 
colonists. But the nature of this emigration 
was such that it could not be cheeked by 
any special legislation. The movement had 
^ set in, and it was too late to forestall an 
event prepared, by many years of economic 
conditions misunderstood or wilfully ig- 
nored. The stream had found its way across 
the borders, where new industries, phenom- 
enal opportunities, and advantages unheard 
of before, were ready to absorb and utilize 
this new and valuable po\s^er of production.^ 

In order to present a strictly accurate 
^idea of the importance oT the French Anieti- 
can element, bo^h numerically and from a 
Catholic standpoint, the following sources 
of information have been used f<jr this 
article: ( 1 ) the Twelfth Census of the United 
States (1900); (2) local enumerations made 
in New England since 1900, and as late as 
the present year (1908); and (3) the Catholic 
Directory of the United States. 

i 

The accompanying table, compiled from 
the first of these three sources, shows, first, 
the number of French Americans born in 
Canada and, secondly, this first class com- 
bined with those of whom at least one par- 
ent was born in Canada. 

The figures given for Louisiana are, of 
course, exclusive of "all other inhabitants 
of French extraction; those relating to Cali- 
fornia are exclusive of the large population 
of immigrants^ from France established in 
that State,^ more especially in the city of 
San Francisco .•'There were also, 1 15 persons 
of French-Canadian parentage in Alaska, and 
4 in Hawaii, besides 502 persons of the same 
parentage in the military and naval service 
of the United Statlfe, stationed abroad and 
not credited to any State or Territory. Com- 
bining with these small figures the totals for 
the five divisions given in the last column of 
the table, we get the grand total of 810,105 
persons of French-Canadian parentage living 
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Distribution of French Americans 

Foreign- Qf Foreign 

born Parentage 

Maine 30,908 57,682 

New Hampshire 44,420 73,359 

Vermont ^ J 4,9 24 40,097 

Massachusetts 134,416 244,586 

Rhode Island 31,533 55,771 

Connecticut 19,174 36,867 

New York 27,199 69,236 

New Jersey 1,118 2,140 

Pennsylvania 1,468 3,603 

Totals for North At- 
lantic Division . . . .305,160 583,341 

Delaware 41 77 

Maryland. 87 178 

District of Columbia ... 97 236 

Virginia 104 194 

West Virginia 72 165 

Nortii Carolina 36 69 

Squth Carolina 31 56 

, Gcoruia-. - . . .- 80 203 

Florkla 88 200 

Totals for South At- 
lantic Division .... 636 , 1,378 

Ohio. '2,903 7,034 

Indiana 948 3,242 

Illinois 9,129 24,477 

'Michigan 32,483 75,584 

Wisconsin 10,091 27,981 

Minnesota 12,063 32,406 

Missouri 1,059 3,536 

Iowa 1,519 5,613 

North Dakota 3,162 6,512 

South Dakota 1,138 3,516 

Nebraska 1,039 3,003 

Kansas 1.485 5,5-47 

Totals lor North Cen- 
tral Division 77,019 198,451 

Kentucky 1 36 397 

Tennessee 119 312 

Alabama -. .... 89 21 1 

Mississippi ,. . 75 141 

, Texas ... .: 400 1 ,004 

* Louisiana 253—. .759 

Indian Territory 48 ' 173 

Oklahoma 179 702 

Arkansas 161 41 1 

• Totals Tor South Cen- 
tral Division 1,460 , 4,110 

Montana 3,516 5,725 

Wyoming . 1 50 385 

Colorado ^ . . . 960 2,300 

New Mexico 84 270 

Arizona 153 264 

Utah 128 505 

Nevada - 222 486 

Idaho 395 846 

Wasliington 1,899 3,862 

Oregon 874 2,169 

California 2,41Q 5,392 

Totals for Western 

Division 10,791 22,204 

# 



under the United Stales Flag. But these 
figures only represent the first and second 
generations, i. e. original immigrants still 
living, and their immediate descendants. In 
this connexion the director of the census 
says: 

A small number of the persons'rcportcd 
as of foreign birth, are themselves of 
native V^^r^ntage, so that, to a very small 
extent, the number of persons of for- 
eign birth reported at each census is not 
included in its entirety in the number of 
persons reported as of foreign parentage. 
The figures are sufficiently comparable, 
however, to show the large body of 
population which must be added to the 
foreign born element Itself in order to 
ascertain, even approximately, the num- 
ber of persons of foreign extraction at 
aii^ of the census periods considered. 
Moreover, this is the best figure that can 
be given as expressing the element of 
our populfition which is of foreign ex- 
traction, as the census inquiry does not 
go beyon(^ the immediate parents of 
each person enumerated, and it is im- 
practicable, at least under present con- 
difT?yis, to endeavor to determine the 
(Irigili of the people beyond a single 
generation. 

It is obvious, that an inquiry which does 
not go beyond the immediate ancestors of 
each person enumerated cannot coijvey an 
exact idea of the real number of those who 
may still be distinctly classified as Frertch . 
Americans, even though both of their par-^ 
ents may have been born in the United 
States. And when it is remembered that the 
French-Canadians were early Settlers in the 
northern part of the State of New York, that 
they were, practically, the first settlers of 
the State of Maihe, and had foilnd their way 
into Vermont as early as 1830; that French- 
Canadians were the pioneers of the Western 
States, where they founded,) or assisted in 
founding, great cities like Chicago, St, Louis, 
St. Paul, Dubuque, Milwaukee, and Detroit, 
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it is not difficult to understand that in cer- 
tain parts of the country at least three gener- 
ations of French Americans have l>een re- 
corded by the census of 1900 as native 
whites of native parents. How far short of 
the actual numbeY of French Americans are 
the figures of the National Census, may be 
estimated by considering the local enumera- 
tions taken in the New England States since 
1900, with the following results: 



Maine 91,567 , 

New Hampshire 84,011 ♦ 

Vermoiil 58,217 

Massachusetts 366,879* 

miode Island 76,775 

Connecticut . 46,083 . 

T6tal . r 723,532 



These figures, compared with the total 
(508,362) of those given in the Census of 
1900 for the same six States, show an excess 
of the local over the national enumeration of 
215,170 persons, or more than 42.3 percent, 
for New England alone. This excess, ex- 
plained in 4)art by the fact that the census 
inquiry of 1 900 was limited to only two gen- 
erations, is also attributable to the contin- 
uous flow of Jmmigration and in greater 
measure to the large birth-rate which is still 
maintained among'' the French Americans, it 
having been scientifically established that^ 
the French-Canadians-at least in Canada- 
double their numbers by natural increase 
every twenty-six years. Taking luth consider- 
ation the increase (42.3 per cent) shown by 
the enumerations in New England over the 
figure| given by the National Census, and 
also bearing in mind the fact that (he figures 
quoted above do not include the French 
from France (reported as being 265,441 by 
the census of 1900) and the French-speaking 
Belgians, scattered throughout other States 
than those of New England, we may con- 
clude that the French Americans, in the 
United States today number more than 
1 ,500,000, of wTiom nearly 1 ,200,000 can 
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be classified as of French-Canadian extrac- 
tion. As this immigration of French-Cana- 
dians was almost exclusively an innnigration 
of Catholics, we are led to inquire what pro- 
visions were made for thepi in the different 
dioceses. 

The French-Canadians had left behind 
them in Canada a perfect Catholic organiza- 
tion, with parishes flourishing in all parts of 
the province, with episcopal sees in Quebec, 
Ontario, and the West-an organization com- 
prising today many ecclesiastical provinces 
with archbishops, bishops, a numerous 
clergy, both secular and regular, as well as 
educational and charitable institutions of th^ 
highest order. It was not to be expected that 
yie. immigrants should find in their new 
country the religious organization they had 
possessed iii Canada. Nevertheless, they had 
to be proviiled for, and it became a serious 
problem for the hierarchy, of ISew England 
especially, to determine how these new- 
comers should be oared for spiritually. The 
% question of language stood in the way from 
the very beginning. The French-Canadians, 
though willing to betome staunch Americans, 
did not know the English language, and even 
when they had learned it, they still preserved 
a strong attachment for their mother tongue'. 
That this problem puzzled the bishops of 
New England, is shown by the time taken 
for its solution, and by the fact that in some 
instances they were reluctant, or often un- 
able, to deal with the situation in the only 
proper way, which was, to give to tliese 
people priests of their own tongue and na- 
tionality. Even today this problem is not 
adequately solved. It was feared at the begin- 
ning, as it is feared now in some quarters, 
that to grant to the French-Canadian immi- 
grants priests of their own tongue and na- 
tionality would encour^e them to form a 
sort of state Vithin the state, thereby caus- 
ing great harnK^o the nation as a whole. 
Time has shown the fallacy of that argument. 
The patriotism of the French American 
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element is undisputed-. They possess the ster- 
hng civic quaHties desirable and necessary to 
promote the test interests of the repiii^lic. 
As a matter Qf fact, the French-Canadian im- 
migration has created no new scate in the 
state; and the French Americans have wil- 
iinglyjearned the English language while re- 
maining as closely attached as ever to their 
motUer tonguip, in which they see the be^t 
safeguard of their faith. 

The progress accomplished for God and 
country througli the organization, of French 
American parishes all over New England is 
^the conclusive proof of their excellency 
from every standpoint. It proves, at the same 
time, that further |>rdgress, religious and pa- 
triotic, can be accomplished by pursuing the 
same policy. At first, it was necessary to ca^ll 
priests from the Province of Quebec. That 
policy, inaugurated in the Diocese of Bur- 
lington in 1850, by |the lamented Bishop de 
Goesbriand, has proved to be a blessing 

ed 

riajiR, 

many are stilly Kving^ knew their people, 
understood their character and customs, had" 
the same mentality as their flock, and easily 
succeeded in organizing flourishing parishes 
entirely devoted to the Church.>^As early ^s 
1890 Father Hamon notes that these new- 
comers alrea4y possessed 1 20 churches and 
chapels, ministered to by ICanadi^ifi priests, 
and 50 large schools, affordingjroucatjprt to 
more than 30,000 children. Let us recall ^ 
few dates which mark the beginning t)f this 
new impulse given Ito the Catholic Church in 
the United States. \ 

The first French American^arish in the 
United States, after the foundation of De- 
troit, Michigan, was that of St. Joseph, at 
Burlington,^ Vermont, founded 28 April,^ 
1850, with the Rev. Joseph Qu^villon as first 
pastor. In the same state, the parish pf the 
Nativity de la Sainte-Vierge, at Swanton, was 
.organized in 1856, and that of St-Fran^ois- 



wherever it has been carried These early 
French<^anadian missionaJ^ of whoin 



Xavier at \yinooski, ih 186?Th the Diocese 
of SpringfiefU, Massachusetts, the pari^|^f 
Notre-Dame du Bon Conseil, at Pittsfield, 
was organized in 1^67. In all, 22 parishes 
were organized by French Americans from 
that date to 1890, besides 15 parishes of 
n^^^pojjj^ulation, wherein the French Cath- 
ohcs were associated with their Enghsh- 
speaking brethren. In tl)e Diocese of Provi- 
dence, R. 1., the parish of St-Jacques,- at 
Manvill e, wa sjirgmiized in 1872, that of the 
Pr^cieux Sartg, it.Woonsocket, in 1873, and 
that of St-Charles, at Providence, in 1878. In 
the Diocdse oT Hartford, Conn., the parish of 
St-Laurent, at Meriden, was organized in 
1880; and five other parishes between 1880 
and 1889. In the Diocese of Boston, the par- 
ish of St-Joseph, at Lowell, was organized in 
1869, .and that of Ste-Anne, at Lawrence, in 
1873. In the Diocese of Portland, Maine, the 
parish of St-Fran^ois^de Sales,%it, Waterville, 
was organized in 1869, that of St-Pierre, at 
Lewiston, in 1871, that of St-Joseph, at ^id- 
"deford^in 1872, and that of St-Augustin, at 
y^ugusta, in 1888. In the^^BilTcese^f Man- 
chester, New Hampshbr^he parishe^ of St- 
Auguslin,-aL-Ma»eh^er, and St-Louis, at 
Nashua, were organized in 1872. Siftiilar re- 
sults were- accomplished in the Dioceses of 
Ogdensburg) Albany ♦ and Syracuse, and in 
the Western States. The accompanying table 
shows the actual religious organization of 
the French-American Catholics in New Eng- 
land—their clergy, parishes, etc. 

Religious Organization in New Eijgland 

Diocese Parishes Missions Secular Regular 
^ ^ Priests Priests 





20 


2 


. 33 


31 


Hartford . . . 


13 


7 • 


14 


^ 16 


Springfield. . 


38 


5 


59 


14 


Burlington . . 


39 


31 « 


48 • 


11 


Portland . . . 


30 


40 


40" 


16 


Manchester. . 


25 


15 


38 


17 


Providence . . 


21 




42 


8 


Fall River. . . 


16 


.1 


28 ' 


. 17 


^ .^Totals . . . 


202 


10) 


'302 


130 
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^To complete these figures "for the United 19 March, 1907. 
States would necessitate a study ofkill the 

sfrcai 



, dioceses, as there are French Aniencans in 
every state and territory of the Union; a few 
statistics, however, of the priests of French 
extraction in the principal diocevSes will help 
to give a more definite idea of the organiza- 
tion as a whole: Baltimore has 21; Chicago, 
62; Albany, 19; St. Paul, 14; San Francisco, 
3; New York, 25; Oregon^ 5; Philadelphia, 3; 
pubuque, 7; Milwaukee, 9; New Orleans, 96; 
Syracuse , 5 ; and Ogdejisburg, 63 . 

Of the distinguished clergymen whose 
names are associated with the work already 
desctibed, the following have already been 
called' to theif reward: Norbert Blanchette, 
first Bishop and first Archbishop of Oregon 
^ City; J. B. Laniy, Archbishop of Santa F6, 
New Mexico; Monsignor Magloire Blanchette, 
Prothoi\otary Apost<^ic, of Walla Walla, 
Washington; the Rev. P. M. Mignault, of 
Chambly, Quebec, who in the fifties was 
vicar^eneral of the Diooese of BosCon, with 
the special mission of caring for the spiritual 
iieeds of his compatriots in the United States; 
the Rev. Joseph Qu^villon, of Burlington, 
Vermont; Monsignbr'Brochu, of Southbridge, 
^ the Rev. JiB. Primeau, of Worcester, the 
Rev. L.^. Gagnier, of Springfield, and the 
Rev.-J. B. B^dard, of Fall R|ver, Massachu- 
*tts; the iRev. J. Roch Magnan, of Muskegon, 
Michigan. Mei^ion should also be made of 
the Right Rev. Bishop Michaud, lately de- 
ceased, whose father was a French Acadian, 
and who-^ had been for many years at the 
head of the Diocese of Burlington, proving 
hunself a^ woTrthy successor to Bishop de 
.Goesbriand. Among the living there are 
\. scores of otfrs who have been true pio- 
neers of the Fpith, and to whom is due great 
^%!predit for having so well organized a -new and 
loyal membership of the Church in the 
United States. Recently one of their number 
has been elevated to the See of Manchester, 
New Hampshire, in the person of the Right 
Rev. George Albert Guertin, consecrated 



The religious orders of men and women 
have been worthy co-labourers with tlie 
priests in the building-up of parishes. To 
them have been entrusted the education of 
children and the care of the sick and orphans. 
This (nission has been especially well fulfilled 
in the French American parishes, where tlie 
convent of the sisters and the school of the 
brotbers are the necessary complements of 
the church itself. One/ dqes not gp without 
t^e other, and as a rule the school is built be- 
fore the 4|hu{;cfi and is uwd for a church also. 
The^ nunllijer of members in the differeiit^re- 
ligious communities of women is given in the 
accompanying table". 

Female Religious in New England * 

E^RyW Total in AlU Irt Fre«k 

Communities Communities 

Bosto^: 1567 200 

Burlington . . . . 268 115* 
*^ Fall River. . . . . '. 32'2 \ 254 \ 

\|arfford . . . . - llis' 2J>9 

. MWhester a 435 300 

Portland , . . ;y. . ^^ 35y 

Provjd^e . . .Ss^ 551 , 22? 

Springfield ' 792 ^ ^ 

Totals...... 5532 " ^985 ^ 

«^ ' ■ . 

These 1985 WoiBet^ are distributed in^O dif- 
^rent orders; bearing the following names: 
Congregation de Notre-Dame de Montreal, 
Filles de M^rie (France), Soeurs de'Ste-Croix 
de Montr^l, Soeurs de la Providence de 
Montreal, Soeurs de la Pr^seiitation de Marie 
de St-^yacinthe; Soeurs de Ste-Anne de^ La- 
chine, Soeurs Grise| de Montreal, So^rs de 
la Merci, Soeurs Crises d*Ottawa, Soeurs de 
TAssomption, Soeurs du Bon Pasteur de 
Quebec, Soeurs Dominicaines, Soeurs F^an- 
ciscaines Missionaires de Marie/Soeurs GriseS 
de St-Hyacinthe, Soeurs de J^sus-Marie de 
Sillery, Ursulines des Trois Rivjftres, Congre- 
gation Notre-Dartie (Vj||la Maria), Soeurs de 
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Catholic Parochial Schools in New England 





>^ Total 
Schools 


French 
Schools 


' Tdtal 
Pupils 


Boston 


-76 


15 


48,192 
V^,951 


Burlington , 


■. . . . 21 


17 


Fall River 


*^ 21 


14 ' 


9,300 


Hartford 


69 


10 


30,275 


Manchester 


36 


19 


12,800 


Portland .... 


. . , 23 


13 


9,138 


Providence 


26 


14 


16,000 


Springfield . . . 

* 


55 


31 

-/ : 
133 


. 22,^80 


^ Totals 


. , , 327 


154,436 



Pupils in 
French 
Schools 

7,263 
4,009 
6,171 
3,508 
8,833 
6,073 
7,414 
11,712 

54,983 



la Saiiite Union des Sacr6s-Coeurs, Soeurs du 
Saint-Esprit, ^o^urs du Saiiit-Rosaire, ^illes 
de la Sagesse, PetitCvS Soeurs des Pauvres, 
Soeurs de St-Joseph (Le Puy), Soeurs du 
Sacr^-Coeur, Soeurs de St-Joseph (ChamWry), 
Soeurs Servantes du Coeur Immacul^ de 
Marie, les Fi(l^les Compagnes dc; J6sus, 
Soeurs du Bon Pasteur (Angers), Petites 
Soeurs Franciscaines de Marie (Malbaie), 
Dames de Sion. Thcylnost important of these 
are: the Soeurs de Ste-Croix, with 18 con- 
vents and 149 members; Sdeurs Crises, with 
17 con^nts and 268 members; Soeurs de la 
Presentation de Marie, with 16 convents and 
193 members; Soeurs de J6siis-Marie, with 
1 9 convents and 1 7 1 members. 

There are a fe^ communities of brothers: 
/ Frdres de la Charity de St- Vincent de Paul, 
27 members; Frdres Maristes d'Ibervill«, 47; 
Freres de St-Oabriel, 7; Frdres des Ecoles 
Chr6tiennes, 7; Frdres du S^cr^-Coeur, 31 — 
making a total of 119 members. Besides 
these orders entirely devoted to education, 
the regular clergy has been given charge of a 
number of parishes which stand today among 
the most' numerous and flourishing. For in- 
stance, the Dominican Order has two par- 
ishes, Ste-Anne, at Fall River, Massachusetts, 
and St-Pierre, at Lewiston, Maine. The 
Oblates are ^tablished at Lowell, Mass., an^ 
Plattsburg, N. Y.; the Pdres de la Salette, in 



Connecticut and Massachusetts; the Pdres du 
Sacr6-Coeur, in Rhode IjSland and Massachu- 
setts; the Peres Maristes in Massachusetts. 

The French Americans have 133 paro- 
chial schools, in which 54,983 children re- 
ceive Christian education. To these must be 
added the secondary (high school and uni- 
versity academic courses) college established 
by the Pdres de TAssomption from France, 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1904, and 14 ^ 
small academies, commercial colleges, and 
boarding schools in which there are about 
1000 pupils of both sexes. In (|[)nnexion 
with the subject of higher education, it may 
be w«ll to remark that about 3500 French 
Am»ican children attend annually the com- 
mercial and secondary colleges in different 
^ties of Canada. French religious orders, 
both of women and men, also have charge of 
2618 orphans in New England. JFrench nuns 
have charge of 1865 sick and aged adults, 
wayward women, and working girl^. 

Besides|| their religious wotk, vast and 
praiseworthy as it is, the French^at)4lian 
immigrants have plso displayed industry and 
activity in other walks of life, and in their 
closer relations with their fellow-citizens 
they have shown qualities and traits found 
only in the best of citizens. In other v(prds 
they have stood well up to the standard in 




the body politic and in many ways have 
exercised over their surroundings an influ- 
ence for the genei^l gopd of the community 
such as to fully justify, at least so far as it re- 
fers to them, the statement made by Vice- 
President Fairbanks, that in the American 
Nation «fIows the richest blood that courses 
in the veins of all the peof>les in all quarters 
of the globe.» In fifty j^ears, they have built 
up a press that is not surpassed, from the 
Catholic point of view, by that of any other 
group of immigrants in the United States. 
That press is composed today of seven 
i\M\es-«Llndipendan;», of Fall River, ^ 
Mass,; «L'Opinion Publique», of Worcester, 
MasSv; «L'Ejoile», of Lowell, Mass.; «La 
Tribune}}, of Woonsocket, R. I.; «L'Avenir 
National}} and «L€ Reveih, of Manchester, 
N. H.; «L'Echo de la Pressc}}, of New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; two papers issued every other 
d^y-«Le Messagen}, of Lewiston, Maine; 
«Llmpartial}}. of Nashua, N. H.; one semi- 
weekly «Le Jean-Bap tist€}}, of Pawtucket, 
R. I.; and the fifteen weeklies— <'</.'(y/iiow». 
of Woonsocket, R. I., official- organ of 
L'Union St-Jean-Baptiste d'Am^rique; «Le 
Canado-^AmMcain}}. of Manchester, N. H., 
official organ of L'Assocjation Canado- 
Amdricaine; «La Justice}}, of Bi^deford, 
Maine; «La Justice}}, of Central Falls, R. 1.; 
«La Justice}}, of Holyoke, Mass.; (d'Esta- 
fette}}, of Marlboro, Mass.; «LeVrogr^S}}, of 
Lawrence, Mass.; «L€ Courrien}, of Law- 
rence, Mass.; «Le Courrier de Salem}>, of 
Salem, Mass.; «L'Echo de VOuest}}, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; «Le Courrier Franco-AmM- 
cain}}, of Chicago, III.; «Llndipendant}} 
(weekly edition), of Fall River, Mass.; 
«L'/ndependant}}, of Fitchburg, Mass.; «Le 
Progrds}}, of^ Woonsocket, R. I.;f and «Le 
Citoyen}}, of Haverhill, Mass. Tliese* news- 
papers are thoroughly. Catholic ^n spirit, as 
well as sincerely American. iTieir Q^itors and 
publishers met in convention, atvWoonsocket, 
R. I , on 25 September, 1906, and organized 
the As^ociafion des Journalistes Franco- 
Ani^ricains de la Nouvelle Angleterre. At 
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that meeting they adopted resolutiojns assert- 
ing their loyalty to the republic, and advising 
the French Americans to show themselves 
true aii^byicere American citizens, to pro- 
mote natffalization, to preserve their mother 
tongue, to learn the English language, to 
maintain parochial schools, wherein both i 
languages should be taught on tin equal foot- 
ing, and to ask for priests of their own na- 
tionality to be their pastors. The resolutions 
also requested the Holy See to appoint, 
when feasible and proper, bishops of their 
nationality, familiar with both the English 
and French languages, in all dioceses in 
which the French Americans constitute the 
majority of the Catholic population. The 
first French newspaper to appear in the 
Unite<l States was «Le Courier de Boston»^ 
which was published wtekly during a period . 
of six months in 1789, the first nuniber ap- 
pearing on 23 April, and the last on 15 Octo- 
ber. The editor and publisher was Paul Joseph 
Gu^rard de Nancr^de, later a bookseller and 
stationer at Boston, and instructor in French 
at Harvard University from 1787 to 1800. 
The next French American newspaper was ^ 
published m 1825, at Detroit, under the title 
of «La Gazette Fran^aisc}}, which issued 
only four numbers. In 1817, the Detroit 
Garette published a French column during 
four months and then abandoned the ven- t 
ture. The second French American news- 
paper in New England was «Le Patriote/}, 
published at !^t. Albans, Vermont iivHrt39. 
Since that time ni u\Y ?0Q ill >li|)prt|7(i i pub- 
lished in the French language have appeared 
and disappeared, leaving only those men- 
tioned above. 

French American activity, w effec- ' 
tively applied to the enterprises of religion, 
education, and the press, has not neglected 
provident organizations. The first F^;ench 
institution of this kind was the Soci^^^ de 
Jacques Cartier, founded in St. Albans, Ver- 
mont, in 1848;ilwhile the Soci^t6 St-Jean- 
Baptiste of %wVork, organized in 1850, is 
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4^ 

Membership of National Societies^ 

CQiincils 
or Courts 

L'Union St-Jean-Baptiste d'Ainirique ..... 255 

' Association Canado-AmcJricaine 159 

Ordre des Chevaliers do Jacques Cartier . , . . • 4 
Ordre doiJPorestier/ Franco-Am^ricains, , , . 40 

Artisans Canadieus-Franfais. . . . 100 

L'Assomption. / .\ 17 




Members 

i: 

19,576 
11,158 
897 

8,500 
15,000 

1,500 



still in existence. In 186»they hdU 17 benev- 
olent societies, and since then they have or- 
ganized more than 400 others, of which 
A)QlH 142 are still in existence. Moreover 
they have established fedyatHns, which 
h^ve)uore than four hundred and fifty coun- 
cils or branches, with thousands of members. 
To these organizations due, in a great 
measure, the existence and prosperity of the 
most of the parishes. Many of them have in- 
serted in their by-laws articles recommend- 
ing naturalization. To obtain membership in 
any one of them the applicant must, in all 
cases, be of French origin and a practising 
Catholic. The local societies which still sur- 
vive are distributed among the different 
states as follows: Massachusetts, 62; Ver- 
mont, 18; New Hampshire, 25; Maine, 12; 
Rhode Island, II; Connecticut, 14— making 
a total of 142. It was in 1900 that, in re- 
sponse to the , acknowledged need of a cen- 
tral organization ehibracing all the groups of 
the French race in the United States, the 
Union St-Jean-Bapti^te d'Am^rique was or- 
ganized, with headquarters in Woonsocket, 
R. I., through the federation of a consider- 
able number of the local societies. The move 
has proved to be a very wise one, as is shown, 
by the rapid growth '^of the new society, 
which has' enrolled over 19/500 members in 
eight years. The Association Canado-Am6ri- 
caine of Manchester, New Hamjpshire, estab- 
lished in 1896, has a membership^ of over 
1 1,000 andis working along the same relig- 
ious afid patriotic lines: In 1906, a new so- 



ciety, the Ordre des Forestiers Franco- Am^r- 
icains, was formed by the secession of a few 
thousand members from the Foresters of 
America, and it now comprises 40 courts. 
All the French American societies, with the 
exception of the Forestiers, give life insur- 
)nce, and without exception, they provide 
>r sick benefits. Millions of dollars have 
m distributed by them to the widows and 
orphans of their members and to their sick 
fellow-members. The Soci6t6 des Artisans 
Cauadiens-Fran^ais, though a Canadian Soci- 
ety, and the Soci6t6 L'Assomption, a society 
of French Acadians drawing the greater part 
of its membership from the maritin^e pro- 
vinces, also have members in the United 
States and are therefore included in the 
above table, which shows the number of 
councils or courts and the membership of 
the four national societies in New England. 

These societies are all Catholic, and in 
1905 the Union St- Jean-Bap tiste d'Am^rique 
and L'Association Canado^Ain^ricaine were 
instrumentaUin organizmg the Soci^t^ His- 
t^rique Franco-Amdricaine du Denier de St- 
rierre, whose sole object is to collect funds 
for the^^Holy See. T^e Socidtd Historique 
Franco-Am^icaine, incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Massachusetts, was or- 
ganized in Boston in 1899, «for the purpose 
of encouraging the careful and systematical 
study of the history of the United States, 
and especially to bring forth in its true liglit 
the exact part taken by the French race in 
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the evoUition and formation of the Ameri- 
can people. » With this end in view this soci- 
ety has met regularly twice a year since its 
organisation. Noted American historians and 
writers, as well as' several from France and 
Canada, have deliver^ before it addresses 
which have contributed in no slight measure ♦ 
to enrich the'store of French American his- 
torical literature. AiTothi|^organization which 
seems destined to play an important role, at 
least among the French Americans of tomor- 
roV, is ther Association Catholique de la 
Jeunesse Franco-Am^ricaine, which was 
formed at Baltimore, Maryland, 4 January, 
1908, by twenty-two young French' Ameri- 
cans who were students in various universi- 
ties of that city. This organization aims first 
of all to form true sons of the CathoUc 
Church and useful citizens of the American 
Republic. Piety, study, and action constitute 
its threefold motto. Its first congress, held at 
WoTcester, Massachusetts, 23 and 24 August, 
1908, was attended by delegates from cir- 
cles formed in different New England local- 
ities. 

Besides the admirable work they have ac- 
complished by means of their parishes, press, 
and in order to render their efforts more ef- 
fective, the French Americans have held at 
different times conventlpns called for vari- 
ous purposes. The first of these gatherings, 
destined to promote the interests of the mu- 
tual benefit societies then existing, and held 
under their auspices, took place at New 
York City, in 1865. Thereafter similar con- 
ventions were held annudUy, the year 1877 
excepted, until 1 881, as foUows: 1865, New 
York; 1869, Detroit; 1873, Biddeford, 
Maine; 1866, New York; 1870, St. Albtftis, 
Vermont; 1874, New York;' I867V Troy; 
1871, Worcester, Mass.; 1875, Glens Falls, 
N. Y ; 1868, Springfield, Mass.; 1872, Chi- 
cago, III.; 1876, Holyoke, Mass.; 1878, Troy, 
N. Y.; 1879, Boston, Mass.; 1880, Northamp- 
ton, Mass.; 1881, Lawrence', Mass. Sin* 
1880 there have been six ge^erdiconventfons 



of French Americans*, to which all the 
groups of this element, as well as all their 
societies, were invited to send delegates. 
These national gatheriiMs took place as fol- 
lows: 1880, Springfield ,m!ass.; l882,Cohoes, 
N. Y.; 1884, Troy; 1886. Riftland, Vermont; 
1888, Nashua, N. H^; 1893, Chicago, III. In 
0<j^ober, 1901, delegates (to the number of 
743^ of the various groups aijd societies of 
French Americans in New England and the 
State of New York met in a «Congress» at 
Springfield, Mass. TheVour great subjects of 
deliberation were jiatui(-alization, benevolent 
societies, education, and the religious situa- 
tion, and the spirit of the numerous and for- 
. cible addresses made on these heads is fit - 
, tingly and admirably reflected in the resolu- 
tions* This congress, undoubtedly the most 
successful gathering of French Americans 
held up to that time, appointed a permanent 
commission consisting of the president /of 
the congress and two delegates from each 
state represented, authorizing it to take all 
^lecessary measures for putting the resolu- 
tions of the congress into effect, and giving 
it the power to call another congress, local 
or general, according to its discretion. 

Besides these general conventions, others 
have Jbeen held at different times and places 
for the purpose ofponsidering a particular 
question"^ or the mterests of the French 
Americans of a particular state or diocese. 
For instance, the French Americans of 
Connecticut have held eighteeif conventions 
in the last twenty-three years. Political 
oiganizAtions have a|lso flourished among 
citizens of French-Canadian origin, and 
naturalization clubs can be found in every 
city, town, or village where they are suf- 
ficient in number to maintain such institu> 
tions. In June, 1906, there was organized 
X in the State of Ma^husetts the Club R6- 
pjublicain Franco-Am^ricain, with headquar- 
ters at Boston, at the first banquet of which, 
in April, 1907, Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, 
a member of the Roosevelt Cabinet, was the 
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guest of honour. The FrenclvAmericans, in 
1890. had 13 representatives in the Legisla- 
tures of Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and New Hampshire, 
besides numerous public servants in the city 
coinicils and the municipal administrations; 
ih 4 907^ they elected senators in Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Rhode Island; their represen- ^ 
tatives in New England numbered, in 1907, 
as-follows:- 



Representatives Senators 



Maine 


5 


/ 


2 


Massucliusetts .... 


6 






New Hampshire. . . 


18 






Connecticut 


2 






Rhode Island .... 


4 




2 



-a total of 5 Senators and 35 Representa- 
tives. In many instances their candidates for 
high political houours have been successful 
at the polls. Such haS been the case with the 
Hon. Pierre Broussard, Congressman from 
Loufciana; the Hon. Aram J. Pothier, of 
Woonsocket, R. I., elected governor of his 
state in November, 1908, after having been 
it^ lieutenant-governor and mayor of his city ; 
the Hon. Ad^Iard Archambault, also of 
Woonsocket, and who has likewise filled the 
offices of lieutenant-governor and mayor; 
Judge Joseph A. Breaux, of Louisiana; Pierre 
Bonvouloir, of Holyoke, Mass., whose ser- 
vice as city treasurer covers a period of fif- 
teen consecutive years; Hugo A. Dubuque, 
of Fall Rjver, Mass., ex-member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature, and city solicitor^ 
Alex. L. Granger, of Kankakee, 111., district 
attorney; Aim6 E. Boisvert, of Manchester, 
N. H., district attorney; and Arthur S.H^jlue, 
of Plattsburg, N. Y., also district attorney. 
Studying an earlier period. We find the 
nanles of Pierre M6nard, first Lieutenant- 
Governor of Illinois; the Rev. Gabriel Ri- 
chard, second Congressman from Michigan 
(the only Catholic priest who ever sat in 
Congress), and Louis Vital Bougy, United 
States Senator from Wisconsin. At the pres- 



ent time, prominent among those who serve 
the country abroad are the following French < 
Americans: Arthur M. Beaupri^ (Illinois), 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Netherlands; Alphonse Gau- 
lin (Rhode Island), Consul-General at Mar- 
seilles, France; Eugdne L. Belisle (Massachu- 
setts), Cons^il ab Limoges, France; Pierre P. 
Demers (New Hampshire), Consul at Bahia, 
Brazil; J^eph Authier (Rhode Island), 
Gonstffat Guadeloupe, West Indies. 

In ciMil life, belonging to the generation 
departed for a better world, though their 
name's are still present to the memory of 
their fellow-citizens and compatriots, were 
'Ferdinand Gagnon, of Worcester, Mass., the 
father of French American journalism; Dr. 
L. J. Martel, of Lewiston, Maine, his worthy 
associate in the advancement of the Flench 
American element in the New England 
States; Major Edmond Mallet, of Washington, 
D. C, recognized as an authority upon the 
history of the North-West, and whose library 
(preserved intact by L'Uhion St-Jean-Baptiste 
d'Am^rique) is the largest and most com- 
plete collection of documents relating to the 
French Americans ever gathered; Fr6d6ric 
Houde and Antoine Mousette, pioneer jour- 
nalists; Judge Joseph LeBoeuf, of Cohoes, 
N. Y.; Pierre F. Peloquin, of Fall River, 
Mass., and a score of others who for years 
had been foremost among their compatriots 
as champions of their rights, both civil and 
religious. 

To sum up, the record of the French 
Americans in their ijew country has been 
such i that prominent men of native origin, 
writers and politicians of note, have sung 
their praise on more than one occasion. In 
tiiis respect, one will readily remember the 
homage paid them upon different occasions 
by the late Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
as well as the marks of high esteem shown 
them by governors and members of Congress. 
As recently as 20 March, 1908, Senator 
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Henry Ca|(ot\o^ of Massachusetts, speak- 
ing 07i-«Imniigratioh» before the Boston 
City Club, made the following statement: 

Later than any of these (inovenien(,s of 
immigration) was the immigration of 
French Canadians, but which has as- 
sumed large proportions, and ha^ be- 
come a strong and most vahiable ele- 
ment of our population. But the 
French of Canada scarcely come within 
the subject we are considering, because 
they are hardly to be classed i^s immi- 
grants in the acceptedySense. They repre- 
sent one of the oh^st settlements on 
this continent. Th^ have been, in the 



bioad sense, Americans for generations, 
and. their conihig to the United Slates, 
is merely a rnovcmcnt of Americans 
across hn imaginary line, from one part 
of America to another. 

In truth, the sentiment of hostility and sus- 
picion, which rebuked the French Americans 
at their arrival in ,the republic, has subsided 
before their splendid conduct and magnifi- 
cent spirit, and is replaced today by that 
tribute of respect which mankind acknowl- 
edges as due, and never fails to grant, to 
men of talent, industry, genejpsity, and 
patriotisnf. 
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fhe'Uew Catholic Encyclopedia of 1^67 carried an article^^ason/^ade based on 
an entire lifetime of academic interest in the Franco-America7iiyi4i^'s article is not 
only brimming over with information, but the facts are laced together with the sure 
hand of a scholar of North Arherican historrand highlighted by the experience and in- 
J sight of his French-Canadian studies. It is to be noted that in this edition of the Catholic 

Encyclopedia the section on the religious life of the Franco-Americans treats forthnght- 
ly, if not in depth, the controversies with the Irlsti- Americans, with Protestant proselyt- 
ism and with the authorities in the Catholic Church. 
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FbENCH AND FRENCH CANADIANS IN THE U.S. 



by 

Mason Wade 



several million Americans of French 
or French-Canadian origin, who are among 
the oldest Americans of European stock, are 
for the most part human vestiges of the vast 
continental Frencli empire in North America. 
The Catholic tradition of this extensive region 
goes back to the days of the French regime, 
for missionaries always accompanied the 
French explorers and sometimes preceded 
them, and the French outposts were mission 
centers as well as trading and militahy posts. 
At the time of the French cession of Canada 
in 1763 some 80,000 French were to be 
found in the French possessions: 60,000 in 
New France, 10,000 Acadians (of whom 
some 7,000 had been dispersed among the 
English colonies in 1755), and 10,000 in 
Louisiana, in addftion to about 50,000 
Huguenots who had found homes in the 
English colonies. ' 

Most Franco-Americans, as they generally 
call theitiselve$,are of French-Canadian origin, 
for there were only 633,807 immigrants to 
the U.S. from France between 1820 and 1950, 
while French-Canadians probobly made up 
more than one third of the totaloJ^77,446 
immigrants from Canada during tl]|e same 
period, and more than one half of the 9Q,367 
of French stock reported in the U.S. Cdi^^s 
of 1790. The statistical problem remains un- 
solvable, for while the censuses 6f:lhe 18th 
century may be assumed to be fairly accurate 
for the St. Lawrence Valley and the l^ew 
Orleans districts, French and British off^ials 



in turn despaired of enumerating the scat- 
tered, shifting population of the hinterlands 
of New France, Acadia, and Louisiana: the 
U.S. census did not make any distinction be- 
tween English and French-Canadians until 
1890/and the Canadian emigration records 
similarly make no distinction. Thousands of 
individuals have ^J^l^^hely disregarded border 
formalities, reglTrding all of North America 
as their own domain; while unilingualism on 
one side and bilingualism on the other have 
confused the issue. The number* of Franco- 
Americans of Canadian stock is pro|)ably 
four or five times the figure of 1,106,159 
reported in the U.S. Census of 1930. 

Acadians and Other Early Settlers. The 
mingling of the French-Canadian and U.S. 
populations began with the expulsion (1755) 
of 6,000 or 7,000 Acadians from their homes 
on the Bay of Fundy, which had come under 
British rule by the Treaty of Utrecht (1713). 
These Acadians were deported to the English 
colonies from Massachusetts to Georgia, 
while, another 3,000 or 4,000 took refuge 
from ^he continuing English manhunt in the 
woods of Nova Scotia and surrounding areas. 
Some of the deportees eventually made their 
way over the Appalachians to the French 
settlements/of Louisiana and the Middle 
West, while others drifted back home after 
the peace treaty of 1763, many of them set- 



^tling in the St. John Valley of Maine and in 
'l^ew Brunswick. Some remained inSthe Ei^ 
lish cplonies to swell the French populati 
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whose luicleus was' the Huguenot immigrants 
who had l>een barred from New France ^ince 
1628. About 1,600 Acadians who went to 
T rance under the terms of the Peace of 1763 
were bro^ught to Louisiana as settlers in 1785, 
where tl(ey were reunited with 3,000 or 4,000 
earlier Acfadian refugees who had found their 
way there from the Englist)/ colonies or the 
French Antilles. These were the forebears of 
the Cajuns, who are still predominant in the 
bayou country. 

The American Revolution brought bn- 
other, though far smaller, migration from 
Quel)ec, for some 150 French-Canadians, 
largely from the Richelieu Valley, who had 
made common cause with invading Ameri- 
can forces in 1775 and 1776. were forced to 
flee after th? collapse of the invasion. They 
received land grants in northern New York 
in the Refugee Tract and in the Western Re- 
serve, thus founding Franco-American com- 
munities whose numbers increased as casual 
immigrants followed the Champlain-Riche- 
lieu-St. Lawrence trade route. Crop failures, 
overpopulation of the old seigniories alony 
the Richelieu and St. Lawrence, and popular 
dissatisfaction with Governor Sir James 
Craig's anti-French «reign of terror» in Low- 
er Canada (1807-11) produced rf swelling 
stream of southward migration. Three hun- 
dred French-Canadian families crossed the^ 
border into Vermont in 1808; and the arrival 
of immigrants from Quebec was reported at 
Winooski, Vt., in 1 81 4; at Woonsocket, Rl., 
in the same f^ear; at Manchester, N.H., in 
1830, at Lewiston, Maine, in 1831; and at 
South bridge, Mass.,1n 1832. The rebellionsof 
1837 and 1838 in Lower Canada forced 
others to seek political refuge in Vermont 
and New York, with Swanton, St. Albans, 
Burlington, and Saratoga serving as head- 
quarters for the patriate fugitives. Ludger 
Duvernay, the founder of the St. Jean Bap- 
tiste Society of Montreal, began on Aug, 7, 
1 839, publication of Le Patriate Canadien at 
BurHngton, the first of more than 200 



Franco-American newspapers that have since 
appeared and for the most part disappeared. 
Continued agricultural depression and the 
decline of the St. Lawrence timl>er trade 
drove an increasing number of French-Cana- 
dians to emigrate during the 1840s and 
. 1850s. ^ 

Early Settlers of Lauisiana and the West. 
The history of the French population of the 
Great Lakes area and Mississippi Valley is less 
clear and less well documented than that of 
the main body of French-Canadians in the St. 
Lawrence Valley, Under the Treaty of Paris 
(1763), the middle of the Mississippi was es- 
tablished as the new boundary between the 
British colonies and Louisiana, which had not 
been included in the cession of New France. 
But France had already ceded Louisiana to 
Spain un^ler the sec^t Treaty of Fontain- 
bleau (1762). Though the transfer of Louisi- 
ana to Spain was kept secret until 1764, 
orders were immediately sent from Paris to 
the commanders of the posts east of the Mis- 
sissippi to evacuate their garrisons as soon as 
the British arrived to take over. Many of the 
French colonists of Kaskaskia, St. Philippe, 
and Fort Chartres crossed the Mississippi to 
St. Genevieve on the west' bank, while those 
at Cahokia moved across the river to Pierre 
Laclede's new settlement of St. Louis at the 
niouth of the Missouri. Under Spanish rule 
,St. Louis remained French in all respects, ex^ 
cept for, the presence of a^few Spanish offi- 
cials and the partial use of Spanish in a few 
official documents. 

The French population of lowerLouisi- 
,ana, for the most part drawn from France or 
|he Antilles, was swollen by the arrival of re- 
fugee Acadians. The French in Louisiana 
stubbornly resisted "Spanishr rule from its in- 
stitution in 1766; Louisiana remained a 
French colony at heart.^^iough it was under 
Spanish rule for 34 years^n the secret Treaty 
of San Ildefonso (1800) Napoleon finally 
persuaded Spain to retrocede Louisiana to 
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f'rancc. Napoleon's dream of a colonial em- 
pire came to an end with the sale of the ter- 
ritory to the U.S. in 1803. Southwestern 
Louisiana remains more French than any^ 
other part of the U. S., and the Vieux Carr^ 
of New Orleans rivals Quebec City as a living 
memorial of the French empire in North 
America. 

The chief trading posts on the Great 
Lakes, Niagara, Detroit, and Mackinac, which 
^passed intq U.S. hands when the Briti.sh final- 
ly gave up the Western Posts in 1 796, Jpng pre- 
served a French flavor. As late as^l 860 a tour- 
ist found the French language dominant in 
the Detroit marketplace and on both sides of 
the St. Clair River. There were other French ' 
colonies at the lesser posts of Sault Sainte Ma- 
rie, Green Bay , Fort St. Joseph ( South Bend), 
Fort Wayne, Utica, Peoria, and Starved Rock, 
while along the Wisconsin and St. CrOix Riv- 
ers French groups were to beTound at Fort 
St. Croix, Fort Pepin, Fort Winnebago, Fort 
St. Nicholas, and Prairie du Chien. 

The^. S. fur trade waS manned princip- 
ally by French-Canadians, although capital 
and management were for the most part in 
the hands of English-speaking settlers. French 
names, often hopelessly corrupted as in the 
case of the Picketwite ( La Purgatoire) River 
of southern Colorado, commemorate count- 
less French mountain men who carried on 
the fur trade on the plains and in the Rockies. 
All who spoke French an0 had French names" 
were commonly called Canadians, though 
some had come to the West via New Orleans 
directly from F»pce or the Antilles. The 
slender numbers^ of the original French 
traders and' settlers in the West were soon 
swelled by Metis or halfbreeds, who were 
particularly valuable tactile fur trade because 
6{ their Indian connections. The history of 
the opening up of the American West is 
ofttin centered on the great names of Lewis 
and Clark, Wilson Hunt, Robert Stuart, and 
John C. Fremont, but an^ examination of 
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these explorers' records indicates how much 
they were indebted to the French voyageurs ' 
or mountain men who guided them over the 
age-old Indian trajls. 

Immigrants of the Later 19th Century. 
A new wave of French immigration to the 
Middle West began in the 1840s, when the 
lunil)er and copper booms in Michigan, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin attracted Canadians 
from the overcrowtled St. Lawrence Valley. 
By ^840,' 1,000 French-Canadian families* 
haA located in Kankakee County, 50 miles 
south of Chicago, III., and in the 1850s Rev. 
Charles Chiniquy led many of his followers 
to Bourbonnais after he was disciplined by' * 
Bp.^Ignace Bourget. Many French-Canadians 
settled also in the sawmill towns on the east 
shore of Lake Michigan, and others found 
employment in the copper mines along the 
south shore of Lake Superior. The California 
gold rush of 1849 attracted many French- 
Canadians; the 1860 census indicated the 
presence there of 5,000 Canadian-born. 
Quebec records reveal how the gold fever 
swept the depressed St. Lawrence towns, 
threatenrfig to depopulate Trois-Rivieres. 

By far the largest influx of French-Cana- 
dians to the U.S. after 1850 was to New 
England, which by the end of the century 
seenied to anxious Yankees in dang^ir of be- 
coming at last part of New France, despite 
their ancestors' victories over the French and 
Indians. About the middle of the century 
the migration from Quebec, which at first 
had been seasonal, began to become perma- 
nent and to increase as the newcomers found 
steady work in the brickyards and textile 
factories of New England's expanding indus- 
trial economy. Between 1857 and 1863 the 
migration dropped, thanks to prosperity in 
Canada brought by the Reciprocity Treaty 
of 1854, the construction of railroads, and 
the Crimean War. The Civil War also checked 
the flow, and from 1860 to 1864 the total 
number of Canadian immigrants dropped to 
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10,958, the lowest figure since 1844. 

But the Civil. War had contrasting effects 
on what was now an established pattern Qf 
.^iiigration. On the one hand, Britian's ijeu- 
trality and proclamation of Tnies or impri^ 
oimient for Canadians who violated the For- 
eign Enlistment Act, backed by the Quebec 
bishops' warnings against the religious aangers 
of foreign military seirvice and by American 
advice to remain at home until employment 
opportunities iniproVed in the New England 
mill towns, induced many French-Canadians 
to remain at home or to return there from 
New England. the other hand, many 
were attracted dpRie liberal bounties offered 
for enlistment after the first year of the war, 
which by the end of the conflict totaled as 
much as $1,000. «Crirapers» also were par- 
ticularly active in Lower Canada\ (Quebec) 
recruiting for the Union Army, using fnoney, 
drink, and other inducements. Estimates of 
the number oTFrench-Canadians who served 
in the Union Army (few joined the Confed- 
erate forces) vary widely, with 20,000 prob- 
ably nearer the truth than the traditional in- 
flated estimates of 30,000 to 40,000. Small 
as the wartime migration was, it paved the 
way for the great exodus from Quebec that 
developed in the postwar years and contin- 
ued until the 1890s, when prosperity re- 
turned to Canada. ^ 

INCREASE AFTER THE CIVIL WAR The 
total migration from Canada increased six- 
fold to 101,020 from 1865 to 1869;doubled 
again to 198,693 from 1870 to 1874;* 
slumped to 125,611 during the depression 
years of 1875 to 1879; and reached a peak 
of . 454,460 from 1880 to 1884, which was 
not surpassed until 1920 to 1924 when 
526,853 Canadians sought refuge in the U.S. 
from postwar depression in Canada. How 
much of this total Canadian migration was 
made up of French-Canadiarts cannot be de- 
termined precisely, but there is abundant 
evidence that a very large part of it was 



drawn from Quebec. By June 1873 it was es- 
timated that one-fourth and perhaps one- 
third of Quebec's farmlands were unculti- 
.vaied because of the desertion of farm fam- 
ilies and the shortage of laborers. 

Rev. P.E. Gendreau, appointed by theCa- ^ • 
nadian government to investigate the number 
of Canadian-born residents of the U.S. and the 
possibility of repatriating them, estimated in v 
1 873 that approximately 400,000 French-Ca- 
nadians were living in the U.S.: 200,000 iii 
New England; 150,000 in the Midwest; and 
50,000 «scattered.» Gustave-Lanctot estimat- 
ed that 200,000 more crossed tlic border be- 
tween 1870 and 1890, It is probable that at J 
least 500,000 French<:anadians migrated to 
the U.S. between 1865 and 1890, and perhaps 
half a million more between 1905 and 1929, 
a period when Canadian immigration again be- 
came heavy. In 1940 the U.S. census reported 
the number of French-Canadians born in Ca- 
nada or of Canadian-born or mixed parentage 
as 908,000. This figure, of course, does not 
take into account the descendants of earlier 
immigrants. 

CAUSES. The causes of the great exodus 
frotn Quebec in the latter part of the 1 9th cen- 
tury were primarily economic, though politi- 
cal and social factors may have had some in- 
fluence. The Amdtcan abrogation of the Rec- 
iprocity Treaty in 1866 deprived the Quebec 
farmer, who was already beset by exhausted 
sdil and overdivided lands, of his natural mar- 
ket and reduced him to a subsistence econo- 
my that was not sufficient for large families. 
The financial panic of 1873 heightened a de- 
pression that prevailed in Canada until the 
opening of the West in the 1890s. The decline 
of the St! Lawrence timber trade and the slow 
development of industry, w^hich provided on- 
ly 200,000 jobs between 1839 and 1939, , . 
forced the French-Canadian to emigrate <(not 
ill quest of a higher standard of living but to 
avoid a lower,» according to the seventh cen- 
sus of Canada. 
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A rapidly expanding Ujte. and the devel- 
opment of a national mark^for New England 
industries provided the employment oppor- 
tunities that were lacking in Canada. This 
was particularly true of the textile mills, 
whose machinery ran night and day to meet 
the demand for Cottons and woolens, and 
whose managers welcomed the newcomers 
who were willing to work from dawn to dusk 
for lower wages thai\ the Yankee farm girls 
and Irish immigrants who in turn had pro- 
vided the earlier labor force. The heavy 
manpower losses of the Civil War and the 
postwar westward movement began thc^ de- 
cline of the native New England stock, which 
was increasingly replaced by ii^nmigrants. In 
most of the New England mill towns « Little 
Canadas» sj^rang up, which soon came to 
provide a major ^ement in thp total popu- 
lation. By 1900 French-Canadians made up 
30 per cent of the Massachusetts textile 
workers and more than 60 per cent of those 
in New Hampshire and Maine. 



French-Canadian Religious and Social 
Life. In the absence of appropriate census in- 
formation, the founding of French parishes 
provides the best index" of French-Canadian 
development, for from the first the parish 
provided the basic social unit for the immi- 
grants. The first French parish in,?^^ew Eng- 
land, St. Joseph's, was established at Burling- 
ton, Vt ., in 1850 as a result of the Canadians* 
determination to have a church of their own. 
The Quebec bishops had long turned a" deaf 
'^P ear to reiterated appeals from the^ishop of 
Boston for Canadian prie'stK for Vermont 
and Maine: In 1828 Bp. Benedict J. Fen wick 
was unable to obtain a single French-Canadiaiy 
priest, and in response to his second appeal 
in 1 84 1 Bishop Bourget replied that he could 
do no more than send a priest to northern^ 
New England three or four times a year. . 
When Bp. L. de Goesbriand, first bishop of 
, Burlington, took charge of his see in 1853, 
he appealed vainly to Quebec for French- 
speaking priests. The Quebec clergy had 



opposed the migration to New England from 
the start, favoring agricultural pioneering in 
Quebec or^lie U.S. Midwest instead, on J|ie 
grounds that^as day laborers in citieslTan^ 
factory towns, the emigrants lost everything 
that Canadians held dearest: religion, lan- 
guage, and nationality. 

Not until 1869 did the Quebec bishops 
answer Bishop Goesbriand's reiterated appeal 
for priests. In that year eight French-Canadian 
priests went to New England to work among 
the emigrants, and these pioneers were soon 
followed by other diocesan priests and mem- 
bers of religious orders. The Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate played a predominant role with 
missionary centers ^^irlingtpn and Lowell 
(Mass.), as well as three parishes in northern 
New York. The Don>inicans established par- 
ishes in Lewiston, Maine, and Fall River, 
Mass.; while Ithe Marists took over St. Anne's, 
Lowell (1882); Notre-Dame-des-Victoires, 
Boston, Mass. (1884), and St. Bruno's, Van 
Buren, Maine. Nuns and brotheiis of many or- 
ders soon followed to staff the'schOols, hos- 
pitals, and other institutions. Eventually clas- 
sical colleges, such as Assumption in Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Rivier in Hudson, N.H. were 
founded. , 

FRENCH-IRISH CONFLICTS. One great 
stimulus to the foundation of French parishes 
in New England was the friction between 
French-Canadian jimmigrants and their Irish 
coreligionist*^ .Whrcii was reported as early as 
the middle of the Jj^tft'century, and produced 
some of the b'itl&r'eisT episodes in the Catholic, 
annals of New land when the Irish hier- 
archy opposed thAn^tinuatioti of national 
parishes. Though Freitt;h and Irish shared the 
same faith, their differences of religious cus- 
toms, parochial habits, and temperament, as 
well as language, were so great thaf one 
Franco-American priest wondered whether 
God was going to separate them in heaven. 

Though the earlier Irish immigrant had 
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mixed parishes in which^ both French and 
English were used: The parish has remained 
the bulwark ofj the Franco-American's re- 
markable Resistance to assimilation in the 
general population, which surpasses that of 
any x)ther American immigrant group. ^ ' 

While New England and northern New 
York were tJie chief destinations of emigrants 
from Quebec, there is evidence that consider- 
able numbers were stiU attracted to- the Mid- 
west, where Cliicago, Detroit, Bay City, and 
Cropkston l>ecame notable Franco-American 
centers. Employers who had become familiar 
with the good qualities of French-Canadian 
workers actively recruited thejti. But the 
most effective recruiting agent was the emi- 
grant himself, by means of his letters home 
and his occasional visits to his native village, 
where, dressed in city clothes, he personified 
success iilfthe U.S. His penchant for.makitig 
invidious comparisons between his new way 
of life and the old bit^ was still being satirized 
in the 1940s in Quebec's most popular soap 
op^a, .Claude Grignon's Un homme ei son 
peche. ' . ■ , 



been looked. down upon by the Yankee as a 
«foreign papist, » he spok6 the language of 
the country ^nd soon made himself at 
home. The Irish tended to look down in turn \ 
upon the later French-Canadian immigrant 
because lie spoke another language, refused 
to change his najiive ways, and was willing to 
work harder and longer for lower wages. For 

' his part the French-Canadian immigrant, ac- 
customed to a well-endowed, semi-established 
Church in Quebec, found new economic bur- 
dens in. practicing his religion in the U.S. His 
reluctance to contribute from his hard-earned 
wages, which sometimes amounted to only 
$4 a week for 6 days^f dawn to dusk labor, 
coupled with the fact that he was crowding 
the churches built at bitter cost by theearjier 

- Irish inunignints, made him unpopular with 
Irish pastors, often insensitive to French sus- 
ceptibilities. There was a temperamental in- 
compatibility betw^n Freiich-Canadian and 
Irisiunan, reinforced by each group's chosen 
people complex, strong group corisciousness, 
and mutual aid tendencies, which led to the 
demand for separate French parishes as soon 
as the French-Canadians were numerous 
enough to support them^ 

Worcester and Woohs*cket were the only 
New England centers that had French colo- 
nies nearly as old as Burlington's, and French 
parishes were established ' in these cities in 
1869 and 1873. But sooirWaterville, Lewis- 
ton, and Biddeford, Maine; Manchester, 
Nashua, Suncotok, Rochester, au^ Berlin, 
N.H.; Lowell,' pwrence, Lynn, Salent, Fitch- ^ 
burg, Gardiner, Spencer, Holyoke, North- 
ampton, Adams, Pittsfield, Taunton, and 
Fall River, Mass.; Providence, Center Falls, 
and PaVvtucket, R.L; and Putnam, Williman- 
tic, Meriden, and Waterbury, Conn., had 
«Little Canadas,» which established French 
parishes. By 1891 there were 86 /ranco- 
Amerioan pafishes, with 53 parochial schools 
attended by 25,000 children. Such parishes 
numbered more than 100 by 1900, and 178 
by 1948, along with 1 97 •Pranco-American 

n 



NATIVIST CONFLICTS. The rapid 
growth of the Franco- American group m 
New England did not take place witliout 
friction with the Yankee populace. The Cana- 
dian iitimigration first took on notable pro- 
portions at the time when artti-Catholic feel- . 
ing exploded in the form of «Kiiow-Nothing- 
isni» (1854-56). The «Protestant Crusade» 
of the 1850s was professedly sectarian, but 
it rested also upon the political basis of 
changing institutions and upon the.economic . 
ba§is of the immigrant's challenge to the in- / 
dividual Yankee's security. The troubles of/ 
the French-Canadians were increased by thrf 
hostility of Irish Catholics who were not ei|- 
thusiastic about the establishment of foreign- 
language (national) parishes and schools. The 
Irish believed the rapid Americanization of 
foreign-born Catholics would relieve 'anti- . 
Catlidlic feeling. The rigid authoritarianism 
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of some Irish prelates and pnstors acting on 
these principles grated on the individualistic 
Frcndh-Canadians, whose insistence on pre- 
serving their language and customs, whose 
cohesive tendencies, and whose love of the 
full measure of religious solemnity separated 
them from those whom they came to call 
"^ttiie «Irish assimilators.» 

VraTI RNAL societies. In addition 
to establishing their own churches and 
scliools, the Franco-Americans early dis- 
played a tendency to organize their own fra- 
ternal and insurance societies, of which the 
Socl<4t^ de Jacques Cartier,( IS48) and the So- 
ci^t6 de St-Jean-Baptiste of New York ( 1 850) 
were the first. By 1 869 there were 1 7 such be- 
nevolent societies, in which membership was 
restricted jo French G^holics. Subsequently 
n^'ore than 400 were established. Many of 
these .soc|e(tjes became federated in organiza- 
tions that held national conventions, to which 
leading Quebec political and religious figui^s 
came t^ speak and to renew the participants' 
ties with Quebec. Franco-American leaders 
attended similar gatherings in Quebec. The 
great Montreal St-Jean-Baptiste Day celebra- / 
t tion in 1874, attended by 10,000 Franco*/ 
Americans and the leaders of their national 
societies, disturbed some Yankees by its re- 
velation of the number of the- immigrants 
and^ their divided loyalties, as did such slogans 
as the Franco-American journnlist Ferdinand 
Gagnon's «Loyaux, oui, mais Fran(,'ais 
toujours.» At first both the clergy and the 
^qgders,^ the national societies opposed 
naturalizalioivbut the 17th national conven- 
tion, held at Plattsburgh, N.Y., in 1886, re- 
solved in favor of « naturalization without 
assimilation.)) Naturahzation clubs, were sub- 
sequently fomifed in the Franco-American 
centers. ^, . 

'protectant PROSELYTi^iyi. The re- 
alization that New England was becoming in 
good part Frenph-Canadian' roused a' new 
nativist reaction, in which French Protestant 



missionaries played a part. The crusade w^is 
stimulaliDd in part by the influx of Scotch 
Irish fron\ Canada and Britian, whose clerical 
leaders regarded the French Protestaitfs as 
useful alUes, as they had b(^ in .Canada. 
Rev. Calvin E. Amaron, son oFSkviss Baptist 
missionaries in Quebec, head of the French 
- Proiestaiit International College in !5pring- 
field, Mass., editor of Le Senieur Franco- 
AmMcan, and pastor of the French Protes- 
tants of Lowell, was the foreigner' who 
sounded .th? loudest nativist trumpet. His 
bobks. The Evangelization of the French- 
Canadians (188$)' and Your Heritage: 
New England Thfeatened { I H91), put iirto 
print the dark fears that haunted Yankees. 
Amaron, outlined measures to keep New 
England «Protestant and AmericjW,):; includ- 
ing the establishment of separate French 
Protestant churches to bring the Franco-, 
Americans «into contact with Protestant in- 
fluences, and this is all that is necessary to 
make of them true Christian citizens, loyal 
to the Constitution of the nation.)) 

yhis movement, at first mainly a Con- 
gregationalist effort and then a Baptist one, 
WHS notably unsuccessful, for reliiiipn wfls 
identified with ethnic status and grmip loyal- 
ty to an unusually great extent for the 
Franco-American. Survivance-prescryai'mn 
of religion, language, and customs -had be; ' 
come an obsession with the French-Canadians 
as a result of their struggle since 1760 to 
maintain their identity under British rufe. 
The Protestant missionary effort probably 
did more to strengthen the'cohesive tenden- 
cies of the Franco-American, and to stimulate 
nativism and anti-Catholici'sm ^moiig the 
Yankees, than to win converts. 

NATIONALIST CONFLICTS RE^ObVED. 
The troubles over national parishes at Fall 
River ( 1 884-86)^ at Danielson, Coi^n ., ( 1 894- 
96), and at North Brookfield, Mass., (1899), - 
were outbreaks of a jjonflict that was latent 
almost everywhere in New England. A\i three 
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incidehts reflected a hardening of the Franco- 
American desire for priests of their own lan- 
guage and ethnic origin. The American hier- 
archy of the day was divided on the question 
of territorial vs. national parishes. One group 
sought to hasten the assimilation of Catholic 
immigrants as much as (passible; the otitor 
fiivored the <;Anservation of the foreign heri- 
tage in national parishes under priests of the 
same stock, while encouraging the develop- 
ment of patriotism to the adopted country. 
Although the issue was settled by Rome in 
favor of the assimilative party in 1896. there 
have since been major difficulties involving 
French parishes in Maine and Rhode Island, 
and the tendency in New England to turn 
national parishes into 'territorial ones contin- 
ues to be fiercely resisted by the Franco- 
American ok! ^uard, the so-called patriotes. 

The former dreaiti of some niJtionalist 
leaders who sought to create a New Quebec 
in New England has been doomed, however, 
by the attitude of Rome and of the American 
hierarchy, by the end of massive immigration 
from Quebec, and by the growing American- 
ism of the Franco-Americans, who were not 



content to be merely transplanted French- 
Canadians and soon became integrated into 
American life. Since 1900 the Franco- Ameri- 
can record in industry, business, government, 
and military" service has completely rpfuted 
the 19th-centur^nativis^'s dire forebodings. 
Frictions continue in the ecclesiastical world, 
but the Franco-American has become as typ- 
ical in New England as tW vanishing Xahkee 
and the well-established Irishman. In other 
parts of the U.S. the Franco-American often 
goes unrecognized as such, for nowhere out- 
side New England has survivance been sup- 
ported by such an array of religious and 
social institutions, often assisted from 
Quebec. Recent efforts from'Queliic to re- 
unite the Franco-Americans with the French- 
Canadians by cultural ties have not found 
much support even in New England. As early 
as 1908 Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge declare^ 
that the Franco-Americans weje hardly to be 
classed as immigrants, because «they have 
been, in the broad sense. Americans for gen- 
erations, and their coming to the U.Si is 
merely a movement of Americans across an 
imaginary line, from one part of America to 
another. » 
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The forced migration of the Acadlans In the last half of the eighteenth century has 
never been more clearly delineated than in the following selection hy fiobert LeBlanc, 
first published In the December. 1967 issue ctf Cahiers d? G*pgraphie de Qu6b«c. LeBlanc 
providet a most useful geographical perspective on the history of an Important segment 
of th% Franco-American popu(ation. 
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THE ACAfelAji MIGRATIONS 



by 

^Robert LeBlanc 



INTRODUCTION 

The cultural diversity of people and 
shifting national boundaries Kave often led 
to political instability by the creation of en- 
claves and exclaves of hiinority groups. One 
measure by which such problems may be re- 
solved IS the forceii migrations of peoples 
across international boundaries. Perhaps the 
most recent and well-known example of this- 
were the measures taken in the Central Euro- 
pean ^Shatter Belt» following World War II 
. to eliminate the minority problems that ex- 
isted there before/the War. The colonial his- 
tory of North America provides a compara- 
ble situation: During the course of t^e- 
Anglo-French struggle for control of North 
America, ji new boundary was placed on the 
political map of the continent. The Acadi- « 
ahs, French and Catholic, formerly within the 
French colonial empire suddenly found 
themselves political members' of the English 
empire. The political instabUity generated by 
this new status eventually led to their expul- 
siilh in 1755, tin the eve of the culminating 
struggle between the English and the French. 
For many years thereafter^ the Acadian ex- 
iles sought either repatriation or a new 
homeland. They moved across the map al- 
ways seeking but seldom finding a perma- 
nent home. Their efforts toward repatriation 
were ultimately frustrated. Not untfl 1800 
did the Acadians finally achieve some 
measure of locational stability? This paper 
will concern itself with the Acadian migra- 



tions, their ephemeral homes and their final 
settlement pattern. ^ 



THE SITUATION OF AcADIA 




Acadia was settled byS^nch colonists 
early in the 17th century. ItsMocationalo^g 
the littoral of the Bale Frangaise (B^y^ of 
Fundy) is important to an understanding of 
its history (See Map 1). First, Acadia was 
isolated irom^the major French settlement in 
the St. Lawrence Valley. There was little 
contact between the two and^there gradually 
emerged a cultural distinctiveness despite the 
common antecedents of both groups. Acadi- 
an contact with France was at a minimum. 
There was Uttle increment to 'the Acadian 
population via immigration from France af- 
ter 1671 (Richard, 1895: 32). 

> 

' More important was the location of 
Acadia relative to the New Ei>gland colonies. 
In a sense the French and the English faced 
each other from the opposite sides of a lake 
'(the Gulf of Maine) which provided easy ac- 
cessibility. Some relatively peaceful contacts 
geri'erdft/ of a cortime^rcial nature were made.' 
Although tlje Xtadians were primarily agricul- 
turists, they carried on some Hshitig activi- 
ties and as a result contact and sometimes 
conflicts occurred with the New Englanders 
on the fishing banks. Increasingly, Acadia 
became* a battlefield for the English and ' 
French.- the Freiffch garrison, at Louisburg 
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. was often the military objective but the vul- * 
nerable^ position of Port-Royal, the major' 
Acadian settlement in the 17th century, 
made it the object of plunder by Hiey/ En- 
glanders on several different occasions. By ^ 

*the Treaty of< Utrecht in 1713 Acadia was 
ceded to the English, ^n4the Acadians were 
made nominal subjects of the BVIfish Crown. 

With the peace there began a period of 
prosperity for the Acadiahs. Their number 
increased from 2,000 in 1710 to 8,000 in 
17^9 (Rameau, 18|7. 354). New settlements 
were formed at me northernmost extremi- 
ties of the Baie Frbn^ise. As the Acadian 
population grew, so did the anxi^ty of the , 
English. , The tenuous English control pf • 
Acadia Was "laighUghted by the potential 
threat of renewed hostilities with the French 
and the fact ihat their recalcitrant French- 
subj(^cts refused to4ake an oath -of allegiance 
to the English^rbwn. The events, leading up 
to the expulsion l^eitame increasingly com- - 
,plex and cannot be dealt with here. Siiff ice 
it to say that -Governor Lawrence -made the 
decision without the approval of thev English 
government.^ In late summer and^ fall of 
1 755 the exile was carried out. ^ 

THE MIG«ATlbNS 1755-1757 

Of the total of 1 6;000 Acadians in 17^. 
only 50%^wer^ under English jurisdiction 
(UBIan<;, 1^' see Map 2). lie Royale 
(Cape Breton). ♦lie g^t-Jean (Prince Ewurd 
Island), itf^eMtrd^^ New Brunlf ick 
were retaifflBKy^he French in 17 1 3 . These 
were not tM]MM^arHfj^s of Acadian settle- 
ment..^t serveifl^ a rpfuge for many who 
fled t^arge ifel^emeifts in- anticipation, es- ^ 
pecially in the peHo<^M 749-1 754 (Harvey, 
1926: 133-34). Approximately 7,000 Acadi- 
ans were exiled; the remaining 1,000 fle4 to 
safety. Map 3 sho3vs th^ salient features 
which characteri2!ed the m'igration^\of this 
period. First, peninsular Acadia was (ftpopu- 



.lated. Those who were forcibly removed 
were distributed throughout the American 
colonies wher^ they "were not as a general 
.rule given a very cordial welcome. 'The- 
Virginia colony «at public expense» soon 
shipped off to England its allotment of 

: 1,100 exiles. South Carolina and Georgia 
made no effort to prevent (and in som^^ses 
aided)' (he Acadians in their ajUvmpiiSTtDN 
return to Acadia b^^s-^g^ySome few exnesj 
were ^ dble to "etpipe and made tj^ieir way 
iverland t^lj&J|. John River (New Bruns- 
wick). OtlSRrfie most of the. exiles were 
scattered, throughout the colonies, disperiied 
in small groups7n many tovt'ns. 

During this period nearly ^,P00 Acadians 
removed themselves to the refuge area of He 
Saint-Jean. Another J ,5^00 sought refuge in 
the Quebec City area. With the exception of 
this latter ^oup Which Was soon established 
on, the seigneuries of the St. Lawrence, the 
Acadians were- in places which would not 
provicle a permanent home. To the fear and 
distrust of the English colonists for the 
Acadians we must add tHe, ambition of the 
exiles to leave their pr1son-^e homes. For 
those who spught p^ta^eon lie Saint-Jean it 
was to be but a temporary*1iome. 

^' r 

THB MIGRATIONS 1758-1762 

The major migrations during the period 
1758-1762 are illustrated on Map 4. Most of 
the movements, to^k place in Acadia and 
French Canada. Political and military events 
were rapidly reaching^ the culminating point 
in the Anglo-French druggie for North 
America. „ ' 

In July of 1758, the fort at Louisbufg 
fell to the English and with it fell the hopes 
of the nearly 5,000 Acadian refugees on He 
Saint- Jean and lie Royal^. By the end of the 
year, the English had embarked 3,500 of the 
Acadians for transport to- France. Of these, 
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700 perished whert two ships sank* in an At- 
lantic storm, _ i 

The capitulation of the French forces at 
Quebec, in September, of 1759 gave encour- 
agement to some of the refugees in that city 
who sheltered the hope of returning to their 
homeland. More than 100 took the pre- 
scribed oath of allegiance to the English king 
and were given permission by the British au^ 
thorities to jreturn to Acadia.^ llpdjfi arrival in 
Acadia they were imprisoned by Governor 
Lawrence. Most of thes^ Acadians as well as 
others who had been Raptured by British 
raids at Cap de Sable and Bale des Chaleors 
were sent to France in 1 760. • 

this apparently arbitrary actiom on the 
part of Governor Lawrence was not without, 
its reason. It had long been his plan to reset- 
tle the vacated At^iadian lands with New En- . 
glanders. He was determined to keep the 
Acadians afway from their original homes un- 
til If is scheme had been achieved. The depor- 
tation of the Acadians in January of 1760 
was in fact on the very eve of the fruition of 



Table 1 Location of ACadians in 1763 ^ 

"J 

Place Nifnber 



Massachusetts ' 

Connecticut 

New York 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Nova Scotia 

St; Jphn Rlver 

touhiaha 

England 

France 

Quebec 

Prince Edward Island 
Bale des Chaleurs 

Total 



1,043 
666 
249 
810 
383 
280 
185 

1,249 
87 

^300 
866 

3,400 

2,000 
300 
X 700 

12,618 



his plans. In June of 1760 the first contin- 
gent of 650 families from Boston ^nd Rhode 
Island arrived to take up the vacated Acatli- 
an lands (Brebner, 1937), By 1763, 12,500 
New Englanders had been successfully set- 
tled in oldUVeadia. 



Despite the resettlement of their.honie- 
land or perhaps out of ignorance of this fact, 
the Acadians were continually |iurnMig up in 
Acadia. Their gro>^ing numbers aroused an 
anxiety in English officialdom. Lt. Governor 
Belqher,»Lawrence*s successor,* wrote m ask- 
ing^permission ^o expel the retuVning Acadi- 



ans: 



((there are many pf the Acadiaris in thlsProv- 
ince ^yuj^ altfTbiigh they have surrendered 
theiTise^s, are yet efver ready and watchful 
fpr an op{x)rtlinity ... to disturb and distress 
thevne^ settlements lately made and those 
now forming; and i,am perfectly well con-- 
vinced from the whole course of their behav- 
ior and' disposition^ that they cannot with any 
safety to this province become again the in- 
habitants of it» (cf. Akins, 1869: 321). 



Once again the decision>was made to re- 
move the Acadians. In August 1762, 1,500 
left Halifax on five tran^orts bounJ for 
Boston. The Massachusetts legislature which 
had continually objected to the dumping of 
exiles in theiMolony, now refused to allow 
the new arrillls to disembark. Th^y subse- 
quently were returned to Halifax. ^ 

It was during this period that Acadian 
refugees coming froin the St. John River es* 
tabtished settlements in the Trois-RiVt^res 
district pf Que^c* This; same area was to 
eventually attract numerous refugees from 
New England in 1767. This' period also 
'marks the ii^tabHshment of Acadians in Lou- 
isiana. The prospect of joining With their 
French brethren proved attractive to many 
of the exiles, especially th05e ui the southern 
American colonies, ^ 
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. . . THE MIGRATIONS 1 763-1 767 

The location of the Acadinns in 1763 is 
shown in Table 1 . It has been compiled from 
a variety of sources and includes someytsti- 

- mates^ of this writer Wherever figures were 

-^lot available. 

»• 

, With, the exception of the Acadians in 
Quebec and Louisiana, nearly all were in lo- 
calities where forces were operating to dic- 
tate their removal. This is reflected on Maps 
5 anci 6, As concerns the niijj(ibCT$b 
the migrations of th^ vpetio^ (we^ seconc}^^^ 
only in importance to' tite original expuliion 
in 1755. The spatiat 4i$w^ati,on was iven 
great^t^ ^^i:^ ^ 

V- Acadian movements duHng this period 
fall into.tjjree.gehei-al cate^oHes^^Fir$|^there 
yvm a cohtinu©r^9dus^ojf'.AcadiaiM,o<^ 
No ya . ScoiJa . Paradir^^ly^ tjhiri^curr^?d at 
the sami^j^me^ ithatj m^iiy!^ refugees 
wej-e ret^lKVw in li^i¥r<i numbers, 

priiiHtrUjr^^oJII^he ^ colb'niesr. Final* 

I^v^th? Cari<>bciain area lifcame increasingly a 



V 




focus of A 



A^adian-moyement$. 



Moist of the ej^es remaining in the 
American^^cdlonles left during (hih period. 
:^he fltteittpts made by local autjiorities to 
. dlsi^erse^rheni^in many communities were 
^^'n^t s^essful, as the Acadians coiitinually 
— jtutned MP in major port cities. Bost^^, N^w 
York, New London and Charleston served as 
\^ .^suqhgatirering points. Large groups left Bos- 
toirlSfverland for Acadia or the St. LaMence 
Valley-. From the middle and southern colo- 
^nies the movement was to the Caribbean' 
^*Ttea, either , directly to Louisiana 'or to that 
refugtpe haven 'via Santo Domingo. By this 
time news of favorable treatment and pros- 
perity "^f the first arrivals in Louisiana had 
reached nearly all Acadians. 

\^ 

The Treaty of Taris in 1763 ended the 
hostilities between England and France in 
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North 'America. If there was some semblance 
of a return to political stability, the treaty 
meant little to the circumstances of the 
Acadians in Nova Scotia and of the many 
others returning in this period. Lt. Governor 
Wilmot genuinely feared the Acadians. He 
sought permission of his superiors to send 
the exiles to%e West Indies but was refused. 
The Lords of Trade insisted instead that 
they be given land agreeable to thpmselves. 
Of course the only land falling into this cate- 
gory would have been their old lands on the 
Bay of Fyndy, lan^s which were now occu- 
pied by thousands pf New Englanders. At- 
tempts to resettle the Acadians generally 
failed- The inferior lands allotted to them 
^and the restrictions placed upon their group- 
ing led eventually to their dissatisfaction and 
voluntary migration to the Wesilndies, Lpii-, 
isiaffli, and Saint-Pierre and Miquelon (re- 
taiilcd by France in 1763). 

The 900 exiles^eturnirig'frym New En- 
gland did, however, establish themselves suc- 
cessfully and permanently along the shores 
of St. Wary*s Bay, south of old Port-Royalf 



THE MIGRATIONS 1768-1785 



In 1 768 there remained only two m&jor 
areas of Acadian, instability (Map 7). M| 
1767 the facilities of Saint*Pierre and Miqu^ 
Ion were so strained by the stream of refugee 
Acadians that some were encouraged to 
leave for France. (See Map 5). It was not 
long after their arrival in the French ports 
that many expressedihe desire to return to 
the tiny archipelago in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. 285; made the return journey in 1768. 
By 1775 the population of the islands hum* 
bfered J ^500, again plfi^r^^^^^ 
^rosources (njiost of the exiled had tp be sup- 
ported by the government).- A neV^ tXirn of 
political events provided ft temporary solun 
tipn to this problem. v . . ^ 
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The sympathy of France for.the Ameri- . 
can cause in the Revolutionary Wgr eventual- 
ly led to French support of the American 
military effort in 1 778. The English iq retail- , 
ation sent an expedition to the strategic ar- 
chipelago and • deported to France- i, '400 
Acadians. By the treaty of Versailles in 
1783', Saint-Pierre and MiqUtelon were retro-" ^ 
ceded to France and soon after 600 Acadi- 
ans returned once moie from Frhnce (LaiJ'. 
vridre, 192,4:2:ll0-215| \ ^ 

France, surprisingly, did not serve as a 
permanent home Jor the exiles. The large 
number of A^^^lians which arrived from lie 
Saint-Jean ii^ 1758 was the nucleus of an ex- 
ile group wh^ch remained in France foi: near- 
ly 30 years. \In 1763 the Acadun group. In 
England (of t^e original 1 ,100 frort Virginia ^ 
only 866 remained) was brought to France, 
while some' of the Acadian arrivals from 
Saint-Pierre ai^d Miquelon throughout this 
period remained behind. Various attempts to 
settle the Acadians in France, C^orsica, the ^ ^ 
Falkland Islands and French Gute^fr alk ?! 
failed. For the ^eater part of this pejrjpd in j- 
France, the4exilc^ were supported at govern- 
ment expense. The destitution of the Acadi- ' 
aiiS, the dcfsire of\the French government to 
solve a problem v^hlch was a severe dr|iin,on 
the treasury, and the eagerness o^fiiii^n to 
strengthen its claim to LouisianaaHactive 
colonization all lead to the last pflH|najor - 
: Acddian migration^ In 1785 more ""than**^ 
l.,6bO were transported to Louisiana by the 
Spanish iWinzerlipg, 195^). 

Table 2 Acadian Population in 1800. 
Place ^ ; " 



THE FINAL SETTLEMENT PATTERN 

By the e/d of the 18th century the loca- 
tion of the Acadians had taken on some 
measure of permanent- With the exception 
of a few subsequent moves involving small 
i\uiXKbers, the fifty year period of migrations 
"had come to an end. With the exception of 
ihe^ .Aca,dian population of the Maritime 
PmvinoBS base^yyi an accurate ecclesiasti^l 
census in ISoffonly estimates are available* 
for the numbers of each majoNirea(Rameau, 
r877: 360-61). Table 2 gives an approxima- 
tion of tli^fe Acadi^^^^lfuation And its loca- 
tion in 1800. ' I , 




Maritime Provinces 
Quebec 
Louisiana^ 
United ^tes 
France 
Not specl^^ 

Total 




Num^r 

8;400 
8,000 ' 
4,000 
1,000 
1,000 

'23,400 



- H^lw»4han 80^ Of the" Acadians were lo- 
cated on two are%», Eastern • Canada and 
Lb\iisiana. Scattered elsewhere in the United 
States, the Frendh ports, and the* Caribbean 
vJ'ere another 3,000. 

/ Map 8 shows most istof the places where 
Acadtans wer| located ing^stern Canada in 
1800. In the three areas ofsettlemeht in the 
St. Lawrence Valley, near thcj. cities of Que- 
bec, Trois-Rividres ap^d Montreal, the Acadi- 
ans generally lived side by side with French 
Qinadians. Elsewhere, along the shores of 
the Baie des Chaleurs, Eastern Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia, the #ttlome,rt^s are more 
distinctively Ai^^ia"- striking feature of 
the location of the Acadians in"^the maritime 
region is their absence frojm their old home- 
land on the sheceg^of Baie Fran^aise. 
v., 

" Q^f. the n^w areas'^ Acadian settlement 
following |he niigr^lions^, none, in the course 
of tiihe, Decamlfe as distinctive as southern 
Louisiana (Map Sfc^^Thc major areas of settle- 
ment were in the^i^ttacappas, theppeloffesas, 
along the Mississippi River south of Baton 
Rougei and aloHg Qayou La J'ourche. The 
physical isolatiorf'of * most of these settle- 
ments? permitted a high degree of cultufe re- 
tention by the A<Mdians\ 



^ CONCLUSION 

« In 1800, for the first tii^e since the sign- 
W of^the T;reaty of Utrecht in 1713, the 
Acadhtns were located in areas where they 
were free to pursue thSiV agrarian life and 
where there was a consM^table measure- of 
security from the vagapfi of international 
politics, of which they had so often been the 
victims and of which they had been so igno- 
rant. Thpir anomalous position in the first 
half of the 18th century, a French popula- 
tion in English territory at a time when En- \ 
gland and France were struggling for suprem- 
acy in the New World, must be ci^ed as the 
most important fffctor which precipitated 
their migraftions. The hostile reception they 
r^^l^ed in the American colonies combined 
With their resignation to return to Acadi^^ 
prechided from the very beginning any per- 
manent home for them on the Atlantic 
board. l|i'rance, by virtue of the strong jciUtiiri^ 
al ties M^hich existed between^e French and . 

cadians might hay^ proved a permanent 
home for the exiles had not the treatment 
they received' there been little better than 
that received in the American colonies. 

The new Acadian settlementsin the New 
World afforded the stability wlftch had been 
lacking in the AmericarfUcolonies or France. 
In the -mafitime r^ons of Canada they ap- 
propriated land which was not previously 
settled. With land allotted to them or provid- 
ed for their use in the St. Lawrence Valley 
they were rapidlj^ incorporated' with their 
French brcfthreh. AH of these Acadians were 
still, one might say, squatters on English ter- 
ritory, but by this time the Anglo-French 
struggle for North America had been re- 
solved and the French settlers no longer pOsed 
a serious threat, whether real' or imagined. 
The Acadians. of Louisiana were well re- 
ceived by the Creoles and achieved there the 
peace and security which had long eluded 
theiii, . ^ . 
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EPILOGUE 

The terminal date for this study is 1800. 
It was selected because it was not until the 
end of the 18th century that the map of 
Acadian locations began to show some mea- 
sure of stabilay. The hdlf century period of 
their migrations had come to an end. The lo- 
cational stability of the Acadians, however, 
was by no means permanent. The Acadian 
map for 1968 would find them scattered in 
various locations over most of th^ United 
States and Canada. 

. The new migrations of the Acadian$^ 
were distinct from those o^ the 18th century 
because of a neyy motivating fo/ce. No long- 
er were the Acadians moved about with little 
consideratii^ given to their own desires. 
They now became willing participants in 
movements which had as their goals an im- 
provf^iiien]^ in economic conditio1di$j^the same 
motivation, in fact, which prbpj^lle^i^ the 
large migrtttion^' 6f European people io thk 
United States in the latter part of the 19th 
and early 20th centuries^ ' ^ 

The fountainhead of the new migrations 
was the Acadian p\)pulation of Eastern Cana- 
da. From 1850 until 1900. Acadians, princi- 
pally fron^ .the Isles deja Madeleine in the 
Gulf of Si. Lawren<^ established settle- 

/men ts on the north shore of the St. Law-\ 
r/ice River east of .$ept-Iles, on the island of 
Anticosti, in Labrador, and in Newfound- 
land. By far the most important of the new 

fmiigrations was the large scale movement 
from the $t. Lawrence Valley to the growing 
industrial centers of New England, which be- 

^gan aroui^d 1860. It has been most common 
to trtfat /this migration as one made up en* 
turely of French Canadians. The likely reason 
is that ^he Acadians are so similar in culture 
to the /other French inhabitants of the St. 
Lawrence Valley that there seemed little, 
point in distinguishing one from the other, 
assuming that researchers have been aware of 
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thfe distinction at aU'. It seems reasonable to 
assume that tht Acadians contributed to this 
migration in numbers, rejecting their relative 
numerical strength in Quebec. Of the 
800,000 Franco-Anwsricans in New England 



, in 1923. one authority (Lauvridre,^2: 525) 
claims that 50,000 yii0e Acadians. Elsewhere 
and in smaller numbers they are found today 
in much of Anglo-America. 



e 
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Notes 



Some autht)rs have not accepted political expe- 
diency as the cause for the expulsion but rather 

■1 • ■ ' 



point to the greed of Governor Lawrence. See, 
for example, Richard, 1895: 60-63. 



In The French 1h N«w England. Acadia and Q^fibtc. published by thb New England 
Provinces and Quebec Canter of the Uniyersfty of Maine at Orono in 1972, Mason Wade 
documented in his own thorough and vyeH baianced mannar thi^movement of the Acadi- 
ans to the M^awaska terrjtory shortly after tha Americ^ Revolution because of the 
Revolution's effects on the region along the lower St. John River. It should be noted 
that American migration data were inadequate in the eightfenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries, and are still relatively unsatisfactory. Given the relative p^ity of official data, it is 
surprising to find excellent migration studies on Franco-Amerit^ns. " ^ ' 
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THE LOYALISTS AND THE ACADIANS 



by 



J\fason Wade 



The period between 1764, when tolera- 
tion rather than expulsion became British 
policy toward the Acadians and they began 
to return to fheir fonner li^mes from diverse 
exiles, and the 1830's, when they began to 
take part in provincial public life, might be 
called the «park Ages> of Acadian 'history. 
•Little attention has been paid to this period 
by either English-speaking or Fre|^h-speak> 
ing historians, for the former have been pre- 
occupied by the resettlement of the Loyal- 
ists and the latter have devoted most of their 
attention to the remarlAble achievements of 
Pere Jean-Mande Sigogne'in the BaieSainte- 
IVfarie 'region. This paper discusses the early 
interaction betVt^een the Loyalists and the> 
Acadians in the Maritimes, chiefly in^New 
Brunswick, since this writer has becpme con- 
vinced that the Loyalists, far from dispos- 
sessing, the Acadians, played a larger part in 
the rehabilitation of the Acadians than any- 
body ^Ise except a few British officials, a 
Jersey fishing entrepreneur, and a Swiss pro- 
fessional soldier. The last' two iqdividuals 
may be dealt with first, since their efforts • 
preceded those of the Loyalists. 

As early as May 1763, J$c<|ues Robin, a* 
fishing entrepreneur f>f St. Aubin in the Isle 
of Jersey, proposed to establish a fahning, 
and fishing settlement on the North-jSliore of 
New BTuns wick at the moutli-of the Mirami^ 
chi, offering l^nds there to tiie «French Neu- . 
trals.» H6 dispatched numero|is^letters hivit-, 
ing the Acadians «from.all quarters wherein 



dispersed» to settle on his lands, promising 
provisions, the services oif a priest, and the 
free exercise of fheir religion.^ But eveii a 
Jersey Protestant was suspect to British of- 
ficialdom at the close of" the Seven Years 
Wajyf he had a Freni|h name, and Japques 
RSli^ailed to get his Miramichi grant, 
whwiirenf instead to the Scot William 
Davidson and John Cort. Three years- later 
the Robins did! begin to trade at ArichaTand^ 
PeHt de Crat on Isle Madame, Pasp^biac and 
Bonaventure on the Gasp^ Coast, and Cara- 
quet on the* North -Shore. Thus was founded 
the business still in ^existence today, under 
the name of Robin, /on^and Whitman. The 
Robins brought out considerable ntimbers of 
«planters» recruited from the Acadian re- 
fugees at Saint-Malo iii France, and they 
gave employment as fishermen to many 
other Acadians who had taken refUge on the 
shores of the (Julf oif St. Lawrence from the 
English manhunts of 1755-1763. - 

Though in th9^ niheteenth century the 
nameliobin was rarely used by Acadian Hsh- 
ermen without the adjective «i^dit,» since 
the Robins were regarded as rutHless ex- 
ploiters who bought cheap and^sold dear, 
relations were cordial enough in the early 
da>s. In 1769 Chariek Robin sp|nt the 
Christmas hoUdays^ with the Petit de Grat 
and Arichn^t flsh^rmeh, 4.nd left this account 
of< his New Year's celebration wit|i^ Claude 
Dugas, Loui% Boudreau, Rh«ne T^^riault, 
and Anselnie Bellefontaine : 
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began to drink Wine, Rtun and* 
Purtch plenty together & wort?' very , 
merry, by the Time^ our Dinner w^^s 
ready none of^ us were In a condltictn 
to know whether we were Eating Qr 
Drinking; Soon after we put Lewis 
Boudrot & Ansehne Bellefontalne to . 
be<!. I joyned with tlie otliers dancyig, 
Claude Dugat got under the lamp & 
' was pretty well annointed, after that 
we went to bed. We escaped for a few 
brokeii glasses. * 

The two late stayers had foiir glasses of 
rum before breakfast the next morning, «& 
near as many after.* The friendship was not 
merely a liquid one, fpr Robin proWded a 
mainsikil for Th^riault's schopner * and Belle- 
fontaiue\s wife and her sister cooked for the 
bachelor Robin when he had the Th^riaults 
for dinner. ^ 

It is clear from the remarkable com- 
plete records of the Robii| enterprise that 
tliese Jersey men deserve considerable credit , 
for developing the Bay oif Chaleurs fislieries * 
and for providihg employment for the 
Acadians they induced to settle there,"who 
soon developed a mwed economy of fishing 
and subsistence failing. The latter rarely 
flotirished and sometimes the crop failure 
was total, so that the Ro1>ins had to advance 
provisions from their stores to keep the 
populace alive until the fishing season began. 
But this industry itself was also cyclical, and 
waters which had produced fich cfttcHes one 
year might prove barren the fie^ wh^ch. 
meant more credit had to be extended.' If 
the traditional fishermafl's vi^w was that the 
Robins exploited thqn 4)y buying .^h 
cheaply and sellins; provisions dearly, tlNjUS 

^keeping them always in debt, there was also 
another side tto the %'tofy. For when 'compe- 
tition! ' was brtsk the fishermen -who had 
accepftd advances from tHe Robins Would v 
take their fish t<^pofh^ 'merchant wjio 

^offered better terms or more attractive 
go'ods. Recovery of debts from fishermen 



was^difficuU, if not hopeless, and this fact 
proved the downfall of most of the Robins' 
competitors in the long run. In any case, th^ 
Robins deserve credit for 'providing ^the 
.Acadjans with land and work when they 
made their way back to the region from 
which they Jiad been driven in the; Grand 
Derangement, ^ 

The Robins were much prompter in 
undertaking to resettle the. Acadians than 
were the British officials o^Nova Sco^, des- 
pite the' fact that Lord Halifax and thTL-ords 
of Trade^had laid down such a policy in the 
spring of 1764,^ Michael Francklyn, martiled 
to a |;randdaughter of Peter Faneuil, th^f! emi- 
nent Boston Hnguenot m^hant, was ^the - 
first Nova Scotian governor to grant lands to 
the returning Acadians in 1 768, with the^ 
fh-m approval of Whitehap/ despite the 
objection of Ma>}sachusefts-bprn Cljifef Jus- 
tice Jonathan Belcher that lands coilld^^t 
be legally! granted to- CatboHcs. Francklyn 
for his part ds^ured the Apadians that « the 
JGovernment has not ttie least de^re to"- 
molest or disturb)^ them" on account of their 
religion,^ and he « exempted them from 
militia training,^ « which they coiibeived as a- 
hardship being unprovided with-armSiV"^ He 
also instructed a subordinate: «it is the 
iC^ing's Intention, and .1 d# expecl; tfxey be 
treated by the Officers of Government with 
'all Possible Mildness and Tenderness upon 
every occasion.*^ The Acadians were once- 
more;^*) be welcome in their own land, and 
amends were to be made for the harshness 
with which they had been treated during the 
hysterical wartime francop|iobia of 1755 to 
1763. . ^ ' 

Another Acadian vesettlement project 
was ilso' launched in 1768 by j"F>W. Deifc 
Barrw, a Swiss Huguenot who had served m ' 
a su|Mltern at Louisbourg in 1758 and at 
Quebec in 1759. From 1763 to 1773 hfe sur- 
v^ed thig cpasl of Noya Scotia ahd Cape 
,*rtkton, and in 1777 he p^Uished The Atlan- 
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tic Neptune, a magnificent manner's guide 
to the NortU Atlantic coask Ii> 1768 he ob- 
tained an enormous grant of Acadian lands 
on Cumberland Basin, which he called the 
«Menudte £st2i(e» Qr^«The Elysian Fields.» 
It consisted of 7,000 acres, of which 3,000 
were dyked lands, cleared uplands and 
orchai'ds. That same year lie installed ten 
families there, giving each 200 acres.' The 
•eighteen original tenants were-^ll -Acadians, 
bearing such familiar name$i^as Bouig, Me- 
lan<;on, Bain, For6t, Leger, C6meau« and 
Brin. The tjriarsheS were to be drained and 
dyked at Dej^rres' cost, and therea^te 
maintained at the tehant's cost ^ He supplied 
his sbttler's with breeding cattle, and was to 
re<;eive hllf this third of the 

grain, and one qwa^^Tjthe ffeaceeds of the ' 
mills, h#^f whose c6|i,t h% assu^jk* ^ 

1795, Captain /ohn Macdoifatd of 
Tracadia repofte^ te.D€&Barresi,>ho mean-, 
while Had' servecl as^ lieutenant gpvernor 
Capis Breton/ from- 1784 to ,1787, and was 
lat^r to be Ifeutenmit goverttq^ of Prince Ed- 
ward Island froniM 804 tip 1812j o'n the state 
. of «Tlie , Elysian Fields^ apd its Acadian ten- 
ants., The dwellings Jt'ere not ini|lressiv(!,.ljut 
'«in. their Barns they are rmore ^Itynptious^ 
tsjc],* ihe 3gent rioted Macdonatd made 
some interesting observations on the'Acfl- 
dians, whom he bj|Asidered «a harmless; in- ^ 
. efficient. people ;» ?| - »• " 



farmers & io not seem to .improve; 
but the whole County are bad farmers & 
do not seem likely to' do Justice to the 
Lands, an4 if t4ie Acadians are worse in 
some paints, than our Sort are, they are 
better in^ others. 1 do not see ahy gnl^at 
things being done by any in the County 
but the Yorkshire people-I am not de- 
cided that the resjjgf the County people 
.do upon ftie^ wjiol^ t)etter the Acadians. 
They readily see the Im"perfectiotts on 
part Qf the Acadians, as the Btltish in 
Canada do the faults of the Can^adfans, 
beca^jse we are a Saucy Nation- too 

, ready to despise otHers, because we 
have happened 4o be tlie Conquerors 
. /.^e are of a different origin, He- 

' ligion^ Ac: Ac: Having taken tiiem in 

' ^^^W' destroyed them 

and ffli^course of Aeir prospective In- 
provemertt^n their owfi way, & all that 

^ has succeeded since We proudly attrib- 
ute to ourselves ^instead of giving any , 
^^edit for 'the unavoidable impr^ment 
& growth in America ^f 36 ye^ftmore 
time; while ^« do' riot perc^e the 
faults on bur '$idfs, .becaiise they are 
*ours and their ways differ ^rom ours. " 
Sure I am we are^^t more vjrtuous or 
hat>py than they ar* and I feSir we have ' 
mide worse men ind Jess hdppy than 
they haye^been.^ 




^ Ignorant, ^ therefore, as' well as because • 
se^al in the Coun^^are' not the best 
people-fn tKe world, Suspicfous.of al-^ 

. most pveryone. They keep at a distance 
fromrT^tbe * Intercourse C^f ,other«, by 
which, if they improve ^sslp sohic^re- 
spectsr, they degenerate less ip qther re- 
spects. The/ have customi of their own, 

,pf which they are tenacious, softie of 
] Which ^e wbrs^and j|ie tfetter than 
our Customs^ TK^ighRfs b^^me <Jiem. 
for beinfi bad farmers and nqt maltiffg of 
the Iftnds what they mijjS^' h^w 
true they ate in several respects J>ad 



Captain MacdcTn^ld's views on the Acadian re- 
flect a tolerance andts^nderStandingmore typi- 
cal of the Scot than the EngUshman?an^ 
was to be imii;iigrant S^pts and American Loy^ 
alists who wdutd help tlfle Acadjans^o regain 
the status of flrst^la^ qjtizens in the ]Vfari- 
'times. ]^vA this dociimerit of 1795 i-eveals an 
a ttitutle already far mpreenlightened than the 
prevailing views ojf the Acadians thirty years 
before... And in 1816 pes Barr^s gave to 
cLouis Brpdeur and his successors, Missioner^ 
^ to jjje Roman CfturChat Memramcook,» the 
%dgnt to Jj^uild k church w Ichapel an «ct un- i 
ihinlciblehalf a c^tury eariier.^ - y 

"f- ■ ■ ■ .' ■ . ■- 
(AAM, Fctods Oaudjlt, PaplerS d^Wexis Undty . 

■and Otto Raf)lc!fe§ud)* * , " - ^ 

••■ ■ • ° ' ■ ■ ^ ■ 
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Before: jrecouiiting thfe relationshti^ of 
the Loyalists with the Acadians, it js neces- 
sary 4o point out that earlier immigrants 
from the American colonies had already set 
an endif(ing Yankee stamp on the Maritiitie» 
region, which Thomas Chandler Haliburton, 
the Loyalist writer and lawyer, not(?<J in the 
I830's: «the old stock conie from New- Eng- 
land, and the breed is tplerable pur^ yft, 
near about one half apple sauce and other 
lialf molasses, all except to the Eastward, 
where there is a cross of the Scotch.*^ Aca- 
dia had long been «New England's outpost,» 
and once it passed from French to British 
rule' and the danger of French and Indian « 
raids was ended,, there Nvas tin exQdus of the^ 
land-huitgry fr5iti ^th« bvprpopulated Ne^ 
England colonies to Nova Scotia. Ne^w Eng- ' 
landers weary of cultivating rockbound 
fields had long looked with covetous eyes on"" 
the rich dyked marsh lands of the Acadians. 
The men of the New England seaboard had 
becoW familiar w"ith Acadia in^their fishing 
and trading ^)B;^ditions; others who had 
served in New Bn^nd^s conquest of Louis- 
bourg in 1745 had acquired firsi hand know- 
ledge of a fertile British province without 
British settlers^ in which a conquered peojkle 
jvere prospering without feeling any obliga- 
tion to their new rulers. Th^ founding of 
Halifax in 1749 had o^|ied a nevi^, market 
for New England building materials and sup- 
pliesf and New England tradesmen respond- 
ed to the Remand for skilled craftsnfien;,Ne¥i 
Englander^who had served in the recent- 
campaigns were dffered the safne indu<je* 
ments as J|uro^,n settlers, in Nova Sbotia^ 
The tho^nd'imlin^rartts.from the 'Ameri- 
can colonies in ftalifa^s first year *wcre de- 
scribed as «the bf^st pf settlers^* much pre- 
ferable to^the «King's Md bargai^is;^ from 
-Europf. The New Engllper; soqVi became 
t^e ddminant element in Halifax, leaders in 
public as well aMOmmercial lifff.. 

In the minds of Wth the British officials 



and these .New Englanders, the Acadiani latter were the onlj^. persons 



with their ties to France and the Indians, 
were the principal obstacle to the progress of 
British settlement. It was these groups which 
combined in 1755 to make the decision to 
expel the Acadians and to replace them with 
a « loyal .and industrious population.)^ No 
sooner had Louisbourg fallen in 1758 anft 
Prince Edward Islanj^ been cleared of Acadi- - 
ans than Governor Charles Lawrence issu€M, 
in lyrical terms, a proclamation offering the 
Acadian 4ands for settlement. mter a further 
proclamation providing guarantees of civil 
and religious liberties, a considerable immi- 
gration to Nova Scotia from New England 
and the Middle Atlantic colonies got under- 
way. V" continued until 1768, ^*hen the 
opening of the Ohio country for settlement 
by the Treaty of Fe%t Stanwijrdiverted^mi- 
gration westward. But by the^beginning of 
the previous year jNova Scotia already had 
7,000 American settlers out of a total popu- 
lation of 13,000. 

The' coming .of these pre-L'oyalist^ fa- 
vored ^he le-establishment of the Acudians 
and helped to change the inind of the Hali- 
fax Council;- which still, was of the stubborn 
opiniop in March 1764«That the safety of 
this Province depends on the total expulsion 
of^the French Acadian?.*^ For the resettle- 
ment ',of the province was checked by the 
ef^ecf^ of the terrible gale of November, 
1759^ which leveled ^timberlands along t|ie;. 
South Shore, and by raising the hi^ lall 
ti^es of the Bay of Fundy anothij)* ten feet 
flooded vast e'^cpanses of dyked lahds/^ith 
salt water, thus making them « this Tkree 
Year* to come mcapabfe of bearing Grain .* 
The dykes, which had been negfected sinci^ 
• the'expulsion of the Acadians, were laigely 
destroyed ,^ Khen Governor LawrenCf visit 
»ed the Minas townships the following year^ 
W set on foot the rebuilding bf dykes by thfc 
new settlers, ttoops from Fort Edward and 
Acadian prisoners,. «who were best, acquafnt; 
ed with v^brks of this kind.>* - S'm<»;#e 

ions with skill; ihihe 
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matter, they directed the, continuing work in 
the spring of 1 76 1. The Acadian1|^ners 
were converted into a labor corps 9|F work - 
on the dyk^ and roads. When the Board of 
Trade n fused^to pay their wages.^t he govern- 
ment and land proprietors continued to use 
these ^«prisoners of war* for the restoration 
of the dykes.,' • The Acadians became indis- 
pensible both as technicians and as common 
labor. Fourteen Ei;|gtiS}KsettIers of HoVton, 
Whidsor. Falino^h, and Newport petitiojned 
the gOverno|^^1765 to maintain the '« mili- 
tary* provision allowance so. that the Acadi- , 
an labourer^ could work for lower wages, 
since « we find^that without their further 
assistance many of us cannot continue our ' 
Improvements, nor plough ' nor sow our 
Lands, nor finish the Dyking still required' to 
secure our lands from Salt .water.^'^ The 
Acadians had ^^c«me . literally hewers of 
wood and drawers of water ' for the new 
owneh^of their old lands. ■ ' ^ 

Thoiigh many remained -in this»-role in 
the old Acadtart. country about the head t>f 
Ihe Bay 'of Fundy, to which the retu|:ning 
exiled seemed ^drawn as by, ihdgnet, others 
ve|itured to accent lands in .the new 'town-' 
-ship of Clare, on the northwestern Fiiiidy 
shore, which was laid oiit for- them by , ' 
Francklyn Jn July / 1 768. This Bale Saintejf 
M«ie region ;,W8S la^Sely settled by refugees , 
returning, from Massachusetts. Jbtsvpare* 
settlers begqn by |)lanting >potatobs ahibog 
th? trees and then as the lari^s weffe cleared,, 
they turned to wh^at and oats. They relied 
on .the sea for much of their food ani^ by the 
• 1 780's * Captain F^erre . Doucet was already 
trading by sea to ^e West Indies. On this 
«French. Shore* grew .'up the laiBest' and 
most prospei-ous Acadian tfoup in Nova 
Scptila. Under the leadership of their mis- 
sionary, Pdre'Iean-Maud^ Sigogne, the^ were 
to enjOy a close relationship with the loyal- 
ists of Weymouth and Annapolis. In 1775, 
when Governor Legge cafled out, themilitia 
against the prospect of an -American invas|.on, 



Acadiaiis of Bale Sainte-Marie fonned^ 
two companies, while el^where, except in 
Halifax and Lunenbdrg^the mifitia refused 
to serve, since rtiost of''the «Neutrai Yan- 
kees* of Nova Scotia, whjj;.tod replaced the 
once «Neutral French,* 'found themselves 
«(|ivided betwixt natural affection to our 
nearest relations, and good Faith and ^rien(l- 
shi^ to our King and Copntry.* A few 
Acadians, heade^ by Captairf Isaiah Bou- 
treau, did participate in Jonathan Eddy's ef- 
fort to capture -^Foi-t Cumberlaind, but this 
attempt to make'^Nova Scolia thefourt«eth 
Colony was almost exclusively an enterprise 
of the New En^^and settlers of the Isthmus 
of Chignecto ^*s>{ the. lower .St. JoKn 
Valley. - T ^ • . ,. • 

It-wa^he aftermath of the American 
Hevoluti^/ ratti^r ^l^'tHe^Reyolutjpn itself, 
which ly^ a majo^imjpact on the Acadians, 
who fOj^ the. last twenty' years had been, striv- 
ing to <»^e a new place for ' themselves jn, 
their c^ld land. The cbmiiig of k>me 35,000. 
Lby^Ms.Ho the Mawitim% Provine|s had far 
' ^ore^tastic effectsVupon the Anglo-French 
Society ^hich^had lipen slowly developing in * 
< the region since the' Treaty' of^ Utrecht^ in 
1713 than did the arrival ^sorae 6,000 of> 
them jn the Province of j^ebec. While the 
^ arrival of th%. Loyalists did not create, asit* v 
did in OjuebeCi^ (An^o-Frendi society in 
:the Maritimes, which already had 0tf|; ij dy,' 
t^wever, radically^ter the b^anc^lletw'een ^ 
.« l^^ch an<^ 'En^ish in » region .'where hi ' 
,1/7^ there had been a total jpopulation. of 
17 to 18,000, of whom .two-i|j^s be thre^, 
quarters Vf^e} New, Englan^s and .only ^ 
, . 1,500 Acadians. Hencefortti^yi^^ad^^^ 
were to be. still more'alhA^^^ 
region .which wias to priqii^ri^iP^ipc^ 
()re-eminently loyal ai^d* pi|iifi!|i' to 
As in. Qubbec, the coming of th<^ ioyaU^s-' 
forced %he division at' the old Pro.vijicc .«f 
Quebec into Uppef and Ldwer Banad^, so in 
-the Maritimes it 1^ to the*tKvisi9n In 1784 
of the Did Province olf^ Nova Scotia dnd the 

•3 * <. 
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Qreatioii of the new provinces of New 
.Brunswick and Cape Breton. Thereafter <|ie 
Loyalists were jirecloniinan< iii New ffrims- 
wick and»3 major force in Nova ScotlaK 
while the Acadians were once more dis- 
pensed in four provinces, as lost in an 
English-speaking sea as^the bitterest enemy 
of the ((Neutral French>'in prc^xpulsipn 
days could have desired: Not until recent 
times have they been able" ta overcome the * 
eff?tts of their- division among the three . 
modern Maritinie provinces, in only one of ^ 
whi( h do they form a significant and influ- 
ential minority, constituting^^nearly 40% of • 

ihe pqpulation.of New Brunswick with an 
iifofficial capital in Moncton, oncj^ Beu-^ 
jitxihy F^nkiin's' Penijisylvania German 
.settlement of t<The B^nd». 



This regpn had a lon^ French history. 
It had been Occupied by the French since 
1666; when Bishop Saint-ValHer of Quebec 
had singled it out ns a likely Indian^ssion 
center. Tl\e Acadian village at St. Ann's 
Point had been destroyed in 1759 by a 
party of New England rangers, viUo burned^ 
147 houses, 2 chapel)^, an4 atMhe faryfi 
buildings, killing and scalping six Acadimis 
mid taking other jirisoilers. Those who es- 
caped fled to the wo6ds and lived Indian- 
style until it was safe to returi^to their 
devastated hcftnes. In-,the summer of 1763 
Major Gilfred Studholme was instructed to 
order ^heni to remove. They appealed to 
• tlie Gt^ljernor of Nova Scotia to be allowed 
to remain over that winter: 



Emotional historFariV of the Ac&di^^is 
have lafliented^|hAt, barely reestablishe(Pii>- j 
"(Jip St. John Valley after the-firslt c;*pOl?0n; , 
they tl^ere djjiven out once again^b)*the itt- - 
coming Loyalists^Th^^fcts^o notSjeeni to, 
;Suupor^ tlvis view / When cjovern6r;'T4iomas' ; 
Caget-on ar^ivett t6 establish, a government 
iir the new- province of New flnihs^ick in^ 
1784riand sptnts were his fit^t major busjf' 
n6ss>Grants^vere issued wot only to Loyal- 
^ts.but also to tixe «pld inhabitants* (the^ 
pre-Loyalists)jAni3 to the Acadians,. who ' " 
"had previdii^ly beert regarded as squptters. "-"|| 
Just 'three d4ys lafter CarletQn's armat h&- 
"received a petition from one A^ystin 
fcblanc, in behaff of «th«;Fknch Inhabi;^ \ ,^ 
ants,^8u%cfs of t^is^ Majesty George * 
' tlie third, 'settlers 4»V{thc<)iortlv.side of the :^ 
River St. Jphn.» It pointed out that fhey^'/ 
ha4 settled above St. Antf^ Point in 1767 ' 
aiwr¥bma>ned peac^ly oiftheir farms ever 
^since, «nw4vyiths^tan*ding both rcis^ards were ; . 
^ offered^ncl ajfterw^rds threads macle pse of ^ , 
by Jhe Americahs to prevail oif tiiem.. to' ^ 
join in^the-late RebfUioi).*" Ih due course - 
the |ji5titioiierS,recerWd a taiant of 2,6j6S 
acres, a ' few mues .above St. Aon*s and 



If you ii^sist o\ir removal before the 
harvest, Inost of us, being Withoul^^ 
money ' or supplies or 'any meaKs or' 
conveyance, will-be driven to liVfe liKe\ 
the savages, wandering from ^place to 
pjace. But if you allow us* to stay the 
winter, in ordtr to secure out crops, 
we shalh then be a^le fo i^ultivate -the 
, ISnds wheitever you^n^ -J?id*u$ p>\ 
^ need not tefl you mat a far^iet i^ho 
^ takes up new land^and Withoqt haying 
? supplies fot a year must inevitably*H)e 
rirtned, and of ito" use to 'the govern' 
* ' * ment he belojjgs to. ^ We hope, sir, that. . 
^Qu^will be good-fcffoil^ to grant us a ' 
pjp^t of ou{ faith. Sudi a^ concession ^ 
woujd tf^hlt' Us-to bear with fortitude , 
' tf^e troubles itisdt)flfeble [sic] 
a migration. , / ^ 




below Keswjck Streaiii, 



^tudhotme i&ok iKp^easures to d^s- 
, pose$s Ihe Acadiafts of St. Airn'^, and their; 
hutnberi^ continued^^,^ increaste* Another 
Acadian ^ttlemeht was established af the 
; l^fenclh Vjyilage, near "the^ nwtth of^ the 
KenMeJbecasis^ some of^vWhiose^ inhabitants 
were ^ptoyed^by thfe pre-toyalistPNew- 
jf bur>^o^ ^ tri&erS Hizf^iiy Simrtionds, md 
.^WJittte m bAilding ailyke on the great marsh^ 
JMt of^aint JohQ.'The request for a priest 
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was granted in 1 767, when tife Abb6 Charles- 

• Francois Bailfj^ lie Messeln, later co-adjutor 
^ Bishop of Quebec, founded a mission at 

Aukpaqiie en tire St. John. 

\ Slill hewing. to the official line of 
setrtinji veterans of tliV'Prench ;ind Indian 
W?r in the St. 4ohii Valley, ProvindaJ Spcre^ 
tnry Charles Bulke^ey wrbte^t6 Jultic^ of 

, \\w Peace John Ah^erson and Frailcis -Pea- 

4 ''^o<Jy tl|f^foUo\v/ng,year: ^<Tlie Ueut. Gover- 
nor d«*fjiircis tliSt yoo wiir give notice fo all 
Acadiiiiidfcxcept about six ftimHie> whoUi 

^ Mr. .BaUlWslliiai name, to reftiove from St. 

-^John's M^. it not being tfie inteirtion of 
^Governntenl that they should settle thercf 
but to acquaint thein tVat on their applica- 
tion they should have Mnds-inotlier parts of 
the Province.* 1^ Buf ettd^S^ no action 
wa;r taken, since hi l%3 MSfff Studhohnfe's 
exploring party found an Aca^ign^colpny 
above St. Anil's numbering 354 souls (61, 
nifcn, 57 women, and 236 children). Its re- ' 
declared : \ . 

^ Above St. Ann's we found a consider- 
^ ^ able number of French settlers, nfany ^ 
of whom had been in possession for a 

• . number of years. ^ piey in general * ^ 

apj)eared to be an inoffensive people; 
b^ few if any have a legal title to their 
lands ' as they are in general jiearly in ^ 
one and the same situation, we thought 
Jt^unnece^ry to.be very ^>artfeulir in 
"hjii account'of every individual. TKose^ 
who h|ive more ihaa simple- possession 
to plead in their favor \ve have propfer- 
#notrced. v ^ ^ ^ 

The twcmlde 
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The Abbi^ Bailly's parisli register shows 
Cormiers, Dai^^, Cyrs, and Heb^rfs'froni 
Beaubassin; Martins from Port Royal; 
Mercures and Thdriauhs from Isle Saint-Jean; 
yioiettes from Louisbourg; and Mazerolles 
from Rhri^re Charlesbourg. Their homes 
were 'scattered along the. St. John for a 
dozen miles above St? Ann's' During the 
American Revoliitio|^. which the A^adians 
called ^la folle guerre,» Major Studjiohne 
■ ®"^P'^^ ^'^e Mercure and Martin brotlj^rs 
as courier^, to Canada, and he commended 
, no less than five niemte of (he latter fam- 
Jly for exerting tfienHWves in the King's- 
service. In November, 1 783, Governor Haldi- 
'-^niand of Quebec informed J^overnor Parr of 
Nova Scotia that «Mercure the AcadiaSi» re- 
. pottftEl that «niany of- his countrymen 
wished to emigrate into this province for tlie 
sake of eiyoying their religion with more 
liberty and less difficultytn procuriiig priests , 
... My plan is to grant them lands at |he ' 
Great Falls on the River Si. John, which in . 
time may form settlements to exten^ almgst 
to the River St. Wk*vrence: which iill con- 
trib^ite mueh to facilitate the Communica- 
tion so much to b^ desired between the two 
provinces, and.which may -^e attended iyitlr 
' circuxp'sjances very favorable to their mutual 
' : interests.)fe' ^'^lie boundary between Quebec 
and Nova Scotu was then thought to be at ' 
6r.and Falls. flif this proposal may be, found 
the rodts o^f the highly ind^pei^ent «R(Biuib- 
lic of Jflac^awaska,» which linkfQuet 
New Brunswick, ^ut regards itself as J 
\ ate Entity from both. ' 



Idest inhabitants ^vere Jb^h 
Martin wjio cairte- in 1758, and Jdseph^ 



^ When the Loyalist t|^9ops r«ceivH their 
regimental block grants' on the St . John early 

t^rtlSS. V !r^^^^ PfLoy-lfet orAc^ian. Quelrisf^ttlerin ^ 

the Abb^ BaiUy fauac^he^ihe mission, ^h^x. St!^nn»roteste4,o the gov^tio? that the 

were reported to ^lave .been fugltiYes.from ■ j^Yfcrrmer^ ^t6pk'>po^ission of the »lands 
,the Beaubassin^Region who had^tpken'r^^^^^^ fences, threatetfel .his attd^ney's • 

in f andfla ,n, 1755, ortiy to quit it for the St. . . i,erson, and *even,^ent so far as to give . . 

Johiv Vpltey ^fter Ithe cesaion of IJ^Z}^",^ formaKlnotice vnder- the pretext of th# 
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sanction of the Government, to d?sist fr<fm 
his improvements.* An- Acadian memorial 
of February 1 786 recounts similar grievances: 



The riiemorialof the French liiiiabltants, 
which have baen deprived of meir lands 
by the disbanded Troops, as also of 
Joseph Daigle and Paul Potier now resid- 
ing at NUdawa^lCa-HuiriblJ' Sheweth: 
that the iJiemorialists are reduced to a 
most deplorfible condition with their 
numerous Families for want to Provis- 
ions, some having been iffider the Neces- 
sity of selling the dew cattle they had to 
prevent |hem from starving. That**^r. 
[Johnl Biddle [a surveyor] now Possess 
the Proportion Oi Land allowed by 
iovj^rnment to'one of the Memorialists, 
naiVie Joseph ^.Doucette, without 
making him the least restitution for it. 
liiat Bona [Benoit] Roy, another of said 




unfortunate Memorialists Ifas been for- 
cibly compelled to leavfe his" House and 
received no consideration. • - , 

That 'the Memorialists thiis circum- 
stanced W9S under, the necessity pf 
' havin£;|recourse to your Excellency for 
. re-dresi of their complicated miseries 
and a supply of provisions. ' , ~. " 

Joseph Doucet had been resident^since 1763; 
Paul Potier since 1767; and Joseph DaigleeT 
ope of Stpdholme's couriers, since 1769. 
The me«^orial was referred for investigation 
to Lieutenant Colonel Isaac Allen, a newly 
appointed puisne judge, whose-2nd New Jer- 
sey Voihiteers had received the Kingsclear 
grant. Allen was already preoccupied with 
the case of two disbandej) soldiers accused 
of shooting -an Indian named'^iprre Benoitf 
fThe pair were promptly^ found guilty^ ande. 
one was executed «;id the other pardoned, 

to the satisfaction of the IndialhSv 

* * 

The highhanded and swaishbuckling be- 
havior ^of the Loyalist military settlers 
probably led Louis Mcrcure 4o ' appeal to 
Samuel Holland, the surveyor general of 
Qu^bec;fQ^ land in Madawaska: - 



River St. John, :^ Feb. ^7.85 



I have the honor to write you this 
letter to assure you of my very hutiiblc 
respect and at the same time to desire . 
' you to have the cqodness to Inforrif 
- Monsieur [Pierre] Du"pe«r^ if it is pos- 
^ siblc for us to have some, land below 



In the interei 
lai 



Madawa^k^. " - 

In fiew of the difficulties ihat ex- 
ist^on the RiverlSt. John on acTOuntof 
new settlements, Monsieur Duperr^ and 
my brother and J are resolved to go 
early in the spring an^ settle ourselves at 
that place, if it is possible to obtain^ 
grants of land. ^ 
For my own part, Sir, I have the 
honour to tell you that I have managed 
my afftirs very >veU. His Excellency the 
^ Governor has done 'me full justice. Bi/f 
s^ing so much difficulty ahead on the 
River St. John and so||^uch miserable 
dissipation, 1 do not want to remain at 
the place. 

Monsieur Duperr^ will speak to 
you in tfie interests of the French at this 
place. 

^ hoping to see you sir, 
am your humble servent, 
tfr Xouis Mercuren^ 

Mercurc ^included a. list of 24 persons who 
wanted to apply for Jands 4(one and a half 
miles below the^.Falls of Madouwaska.» 

.Aside froWl-ouis and Micl^lf Mercure 
and military Ca|)ta|n P*5|rre Diiperr^, there 
were numerous Lizottes, Diib6s, JM^fHns; 
Daiglps, Cyrs, as veil as a GaudXan Ayotte, 
a Fournier, and a S^nsfagon. Jmeen.were" 
Ac^diantf and ei^ ^panadfats . same 
group also aplWwlV^tl^^ Brunswick for 
grahts, and. Carittbn Wf^ his council-rail 
lendirfg Loyalist/^c^ided pn June 21 ♦ 1785: 

Th^y will b^^owed to s?U their pres- 
* cnt imp^^kvdKents tp the best advantage , 
together "wij[h the lands "reserved for 
them, and titles will be given to the pur- 
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chasers. Mcrcure has ][)erm1ssion to • 
settle the petitioners on the lands they* 
n^y choose at the Madawaska and a 
grant will pass in due time" to each 
head of family with the usual front of 
60 to^P 

The council also agreed «that the lands be- 
tween the Madawaska*and rividr» blanche, or 
White River [actually Riyidre Verte, or Greeh 
River)* should be reserved for the proposed 
French settlement. » 

In general Lieuj^nant Governor Thomas 
Carietoii, Provincial Secretary Jonathan O- 
dell, and Surveyor George Sproule (Odell 
wafa New^Jerseyman and Sproulf a New 
Yorker) se«m to have' taken pains to^see that 
the Acadia ns, who held no title'tb^e iSKds 
they occupied, either were* confirmed 
possestiion or given proper compensation for 
their improvemeAts,^if they chose, as many 

^did, to move either \o Madawaskq or to the 
North ^hore of New, Brunswick. For ex- 
ample. Lieutenant John CQombs df the 
lliid New Jersey Voliihteers was called upon 
to pay £65 for the iipprpvements made by 
"«Frailqis Sears* [Frah^ois^yr] ih/fifteen 
years' occupancy ot the lot at Upper French 
Village drawn by the Proviii^ial officer. The 
Coiincil also decreed- that in laying outjthe 
unsurveyed portion of "a* g|int at Frendh 
Village on- the Kennebc^fis: «Xbat part qt 
the Tract in the possessibn of^lhe French In- 

• habitantj^ to be* laid' out so as to in^ludl their* 
Improvem'e»t.s and to allot thereto two 
hundred acres ^li^ if ;th<» 'situation"' will 

. admit.» The Apadians settled at tjie mouth j 
of the K^^ick were qonfirmed iffpossessipiv 

"of the lands they Sccupied, though, these 
were in ajract as^igne<l to the i^^al guides 
and. Pioneers. Joseph Th^jflk and his wife 
Marie sold to Captain Frederic De Peyster of 
the-N.Y. Volunteeris their Sugar Is)and farm 
of one hundred acres fo( £87 tOs<; Daniel 
Gaiidin of Lower Ftencb Village was ordered'' 
to rect^ive $100 rec6mpense for l^is imprbve- 
ment$, in respo^nse to the following memorial:' , 



T\is . Memorial of Daniel Godong ^ 
hunibly sheweth that he is A Old In- ' 
. habltalU in the Loer.french Village, 
th»t he Built and Cleared a farm which ^ 
Colo, Ailing (Allen) toald him that hce 
should have and^cretary Odell toald 
that hce should haye his f^rm; this - 
day Capt. Lee has forwamed me n^t 
to do Aneething on the land more. 
Your memorialist humble praya that 
you Will be so Good as to giv mee my 
Land that I have improved and not to 
Let anee otlier man injoy my Labour 
and shall rest as in Duty Bound shall ' 
ever pray. 

Loer french Village the 29 Apx% 1789 
Daniel Godong.^"* ^ 

A$ early as 1785 a number of Acadians living 
11^ the settlenfSlits about St. Ann*s/equested 
lanct<at Miramichi and compensation for the 
Hands they then occupied. ' Colonel Isaac 
s Allen* and Colonel ^Edtj^rd Winslow were 
asked to value the^se lands. Ensign Jotyi 
Brown of the Royal Guides and Pioneers^ 
requesMng permission to exchange part of 
the l^nd he had dr^wn for some in tli<f^o$- 
session of Jean-Baptiste Cyr. was informed: 
4(The prayer of the memoiliri cannot be 
granted as it wou^d interfere with the rights 
jll^f al^rench Inhabitant. > 

;fihere was a pattern to the Acadian 
'e«codus from the St. John Valley. Those on 
tjie eQst bank above a!)id ^b^low Keswick 
gend^fily moved to Ma^lawaska or the North 
^ Shore Within seven br eight years after ^the 
y Loyalists' arrived. In tjhr4atter region th^y . 

sett^d at CaraqueJ^Tracadfe, B^^i^u Vin> 
. Cocqgne^ B^ctqche, and at MemrjfMoqk on 
^ ihe Isthmus of^Chignecto. The nis^ity on 
^ the west side of the St. John went to Mada- 
waska. This new dispersion was a voluntary 
one, and the ntfflMocatiohs Wl|f|e,, chosen by 
the Acadiahs themselves. The^basic reasons 
for the move were .the desire for jtnore land 
* and. the regular services pf a piiest, as it re- 
vealed, in the ^petition of Jhe Thibodeaus, 
TH^riaults, and Violettes pV French Village: 
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That your petitioners are encumbered 
with large Families for whose settlement ^ 
in Hie th«y look forward' with much 
anxiety and it. is thelt earnest wish to 
see them settled around them on Lands 
of their own, which they cannot expect 
in the part of the Country where they 
now dwell. That your petitioners, are in- 
formed that Government offers, en- 
couragement in Lands to such persons 
as shall settle high up the River StK 
John, which your- petitioners are \ 
desirous of doing, not only, in order to 
obtain such lands Afr their families, but 
that they inayhave the assistance of a 
f^^iest in the performance of the rites 
and ceremonies of their religion and ita 
the superifttendance of their children's 
education.^Y - ^ 



A 



Aiiid so the 'petitioners requested the'gra"*" ^ . 
ing of lands ((proportioned to the number of 
their families* at a «place called the Mada- 
waska$.» This was a large order, as Oliver 
Thibodeau had 8 sons, Joseph Th6riault 6 
sons, and Franqois Violette 7 son^ In all 
three ^families >1o tailed s/joersoBR - Con- 
fronted, with' this remarkabCTecundity, the 
governor ia coun<J ordered: « May sit down 
on vacant lands md report their situation, 
which will be secured by proper grants.» 

Since the Bishop of Quebec was, short- 
handed f6r priests and thegovernqjcJf Nova 
Scotia was suspicious of French pri^stWaf*er^\ 
the activities of -the \l^Ms Le. Eputrc and T 
Maiilard 'in the French. ii)|pre^t Wore 1763, 
the Acadians of tjje St John Valley received 
only occasional viSitTfrom" the mi5iionyie«« 
who. were chai^^isd^^Jittt their spMtu 
fare . Nptable-. among J^em was the Abfe" 
jQseph^Miit^Hi- Bov^^' ^ne of four ypUiig ' 
Acadian refugees twii^ fqr the priesthottd 
at , $aint-M«lo, andt coiisecrated by. Blshopv 
Briand at Quebec ij. 1 772.. t^b' ;faltowlng 
year Bouig Was giveii ohaig^^f the rtissioh 
of «Acadia, O^v' a^d the North Shp^c* ; 
\He made his headqual^^ers at Carietontxin iHb: 



GUsp^ coast, but hi 1774 lie visited the 
Acadians of tite St. Johii Valley and the 
North Shore. Named vicar-general for Acadia, 
he helped to keep Malaceets in the British 
interest during the, American Revolution, 
and so came to be highly regarded in official 
quarters at both Quebec and Halifax. 
Staunchly loyal, the Abb^ Bourg dutifully 
reported to the justices' of the peace on the 
St. John River hi 1781 that one ^Joseph 
'-terriot* Iia^iydescribed them as ((justices of 
the devif.*'^^ But witli the coming of Father 
James Jones of Halifax in 1785, the Abb4 
Bouig retired to Gasp6, leaving the southern 
half of his immense territory in Jones' 
charge. . ' 

' The desire of the St, John Valley Aca- 
<|ianV for French priests was one of the 
major reasons for their removal asiis shown 
by the memorial of eight heads of (family at 
Sugar Islanjd in 178j^: 

The Meniorlal of Wee wlios names is 
lieer Unto ^ned Humbly' pf ay that 
yirur Excelency Will be pleasid to Give 
us Land jdynlng to^arrecut [Caraquet] 
Village to 4^gin at tl\e Lx)er-end of OH- 
ever I^rashear Marsh and so to run Up a 
Long Said Marsh for Eight famelys, as 
We would Wish to fbrm a French yillage^ 
as w'Q areMssured of a Chai^ain^as scion ^ 
as their S a few Moar*famelys Set?llid ♦ 



their «nd?vWe as in Duty 



Ever pray* ' a ^ 

Joseph tareyo, John Bsftikt tarjyo,' 



oar 



^jj|l»eter\tareyOy Vigt 
^p^er penet Jiiner, * 



tareyo',. 
.. \penet,> : 



'.people 
French 



T^e desire to be* «iijong. th 
„ $nd under*the spiritual ^Vilda 

'tathet^thalv Irish jDIP' Sco|trsh, priests wftre ^ " 
' ^po^emil motives/ for -UijjLjAcadidn jexojaus . I 
'fronLfieSt. John Vai'ley.^ * ; * 



• > 



, while aottje c|t th«^Loyalist raA jftnd , 
fite;|Jeariy^ife^Tdejl fh^nfi^lves a? a siHjwSSor 
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caste whose services to Khig and country en- 
titled tifeni to disregard the fights of earlier 
sellers, whetlier pre-Loyalist or Acadian, 
this was not the attitnde.of the top Brit^h 
officials and the leading Loyalists. In 1 787 
Lord Dorchester advised his brother Thomas 
Carleton that the Acadians, like the Indians, 
should be treated «with civility and kind- 
ness.* He had heard that they «haYe not 
only been driven off ttieir lands, but in other 
ways ill treated. To prevent ^ misfortune of 
the kind in the future, a Grant should be 
made put for them in due form.»^^In the 
case of the Indians Dorchester had observed: 
«Besides the policy of this conduct, com- 
nwn justice requires sanie attention and 
compensation to tliese peii^ple, whose lands, 
we c^nie to occupy.* Clearly such consider- 
ations had weight with Tflomas Carleton and ( 
his Loyalist council in their treatment of the 
Acadians. In New Brunswick,\as in Nova 
Scotia, the leading Loyalists befriended the 
Acadians and aided in their rehabilitation as 
full citizens. Their motives in doingNso were 
not exclusively high-minded, but welt^lso 
expediei^t. Th^re was a desperate shortlree of 
labor and of local expertise JimongJXtlie 
Loyalist newcomers, and the Acayijans wtt;e 
valued for their abilities as woodsifiei 
frontier farmers, lumbermen, fishermen an 



builders of dykes and reclaimers of, marsh- 
lands. Some Acadians chose to remain 
among the Loyalist settlers on the St. Johu 
and were eventually assimilated^ by them, 
V losing their language and theit traditions. 
But for the most part, because their national 
and religious spirit was strong, they estab- 
' lished themselves in nfew connnunities of 
their own. Thus were founded the «Inde- 
pcndent Republic of Madawa'ska» and the 
almost solidly French North 3hore. Northern 
New Brunswick-and part of ^|iort hern Maine 
—was to be. French, and • southern New 
Brunswick English. This distinction still 
largely persi^s today. 

If the Loyalists, overran a considerable 
part of the old French Acadia, at the close 
of the eighteenth century, the Acadians were 
to return t^||cQjiiplinient by flocking to 
sNew EnglanJHlhe great exodus of the later 
mi>^eenth <^iury from the Mari times, as 
well as from Quebec. The «ancient limits of 
Acadia.» so long disputed between France 
^d Enjsl^i^d, surely must now bQ constdered 
to include much of industrial New England, 
and notably Waltham, I^ijlassachusetts, the 
birthplace of La Soci6t6 Mutuelle TAssomp^ 
t»n Wh||§ is now the fmanci^ fortres!i, of 
' the Acadian people in Moncton. 
- ) 
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James P. Allen made hi$ own umque. contribution to the field of Franco- American 
studies in T974, with the publication pf fte following article in the review Acadiensis, In 
it, he documents^ as it has nev^r been documented before, the special attraction of the 
monOfacturing industry, especially fextile manufacturing, for the French Canadians in 
their population movements Ir^ta and within the state of Mam^. Much of Allen "s analysis 
\was made possible by a surprisingly reliable private enumeration of the Franco-Ameri- 
can population of Maine by Odile Laplante of Le Messager of LeWiston early in this cen- 
tury. , 
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FRANCO-AMERICANS IN MAINE: 
A GEOGRAPHICAL PERSPECTIVE 



by 

James P, Allen 



During the last decade the people'of the 
United States and Canada have shown a 
gtowing awareness of and pride in their di- 
verse ethnic backgrounds. In Maine this in- 
terest appropriately has focused most intent- 
ly on the Franco-Americans wh|>, apart from 
the Yankees, constitute the most culturally 
distinctive and nun^erically importa{it ethnic 
group in the state. ^ Yet it would be wrong 
to assur^ that members o( this grou^ are 
found ihroughoiit the state. They hav^ in- 
Seed Mon numerous in some areas, but, at 
the Wher extreme there are portions of the 
Stat/ where there are few if any. The largest 
oentres of Eiench efthnic strength are known 
to local residents and !!^holars in a general 
aiid rather imprecise way v^'hile th^ jess vTs- 
ible centres are usually ^nored.,Howevefi a 
knowledge of the changing locations of "the 
Franco-American population would se^m a 
li^essary pMude to understanding their sig- 
. nificance i4the statfc. ~ y • 

The major purpose of this paper is to 
.depict the geographical characteristics of 
Maine's Franco-Americans during the twen- 
tieth century and to show what changes have 
occurred in rec6nt years.? A private 1908 
census and tfce mosi recent United States 
goveriiirieni census are the basic sources re- 
garding spatial patterns and trends. The 
historical development of vai^ous types of 
Franco-Americdn settlement will, be traced, 
and statistical analyses will demonstrate the 
extent to which this ethnk; distribution has 



«r been distinctive. A second purpose of the 
paper is to describe certain changes in culture 
and social structure which have occurred ai 
Franco-Americans have experienced assimila- 
tion to varying degt^es in different places. In 
, this regard, a variety of data from Maine is 
useful as are" recent comparative sociological 
studies based on national samples' of Franco- 
Americans. * 

Membership in any ethnijp group is basic- 
ally a function of an individual's sensd of 
identity with the group. Therefore, an (ethnic 
. group is most appropriately deQhed as^ 
group with a shared sense of pe^^plehood.^ 
Although such groups arenisu^lly limited to 
persons who §hare a common biological and 
cultural ancestry, ethnjt^^ intermarriage and 
attitude changes havelneamt that some bio- 
logical descendants no longer feel an id^tity 
with a particulaf^ ancestral ethnic group. 
Such individuals are not properly considered 
members of that gr<^p. the best definition 
of a Franco-American is thus ani, American 
who Considered himself or herself a'Franco- 
AmericaA<4md >ho feelsia sense of identity 
with othet^descendants of tJi^e Canadiens and 
Acadiehs. The, problem with such a defini- 
tion is that the sense of (>eoplehoo^d is hard 
to measure. .For this reason viarious surro- 
gates are often used. Most cdmmonly some 
distit^ctiye cultural characteristic is identified 
^lyith most members of an ethnic group and 
ihe people' who shyre this char^icteristic art 
considered members^TJf^e group. Because 
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nearly all Canadians and Acadiens yiho mi- 
grated to the Unfted States were Roman 
Catholic and ^ Fr<?A:h speaking, religious , 
identification and linguistic usage are poten- 
tial indicators. In general, the former is the 
better indicator, b^ause Catholic immi- 
grants to the U. S. have tended to keep their 
religion while typically abandoniHig the lan- 
guage of the oW country In two or three gen- 
erations. Franco-Americans, however, have 
been more successful in preserving their 
French language through sevferal generations 
than have most other ethnic groups. As a re- 
sult, a linguistic measure is probably one 
satisfactory indicator of relative Franco-* 
American strength in different pUlces. Ad- 
mittedly, a few people who consider them- 
selves as members of this ethnic group were 
not raised as Catholics and probably a much, 
larger number did hot speak French as chil- 
dren. But there is no way of determining Jiow 
many people are represented in these untyp- 
ical categories. More,yver, measures of lan- 
guage and religion provide <he only evidence 
available, regarding the size'and distributibn 
of the France-American population. 

^ Social scientists w^Q have studied ethni- 
city in the United States Jiave fi'equently 
used published volumes oif the decejmial 
federal cehsus as primary sources. Depending 
.on the year under investigation, measure- 
ment of the size of an ethnic population 
could usually be obtained from data on 

< either 1) the mother tongue of ^e^ore^n 
born population of states, counties and 
larger cities; or 2) the cotintry of origin of 
the foreign boln and the .foreign stock (na- 
tive born of foreigrir parentage) ' in similar 
t)i^s of *l>lac^s. Although these iivould seem, 
relatively satisfactorji. indicatQ^, they are 
greatly weakened by being Uiliited to the 
first and second geperations <^jf inwijpants.^ 
Like many Americans, the of||ciab v^ho de*^| 
signed the censuses assumed t^at the grand- - 
children of immigrants woulii! -lose their 
ethnic identHy and the culturattyjfetinctivtf 



aspects of their etimic backgrownd. In fAc't, 
this has often not be^n the case. New Eng- 
land's Franco-Americans, especially, have 
preserved their ethnicity over many more 
than two ^generations. For this reason, the 
use of typical census classifications may re- 
sult in a serious underestiina^ion of .ethnic 
numbers. Religious preference might provide 
~.a further cultural indiciator, but since 1936 it 
has been the policy of the Bureau of the 
Census to ask no question regarding sucK ai 
private jpatter as. religion. A second difficul- 
tv in^the use of the piiblished U. S. Census 
Jfes' been the fact thflt the data are often not 
ypJesented in terms of sufficiently sniflil areal 
units, This situation is exemplified by Maine, 
a state whose generally large counties en- 
compass many small aiwj' often contrasting 
towns. County-level m^surements are sin)p-^ 
ly too gross to illuminate much of the geo- 
graphic variety of the state, and except for 
Portland thpre ifas been until recently ^no ^ 
city large enough to^ receive detailed treat- 
ment. ^ ' 



However, it is possible to overcome these 
prol)^^ns arid to obtain reasonably good dis- 
tributional 'information on Franco-Ameri- 
cans, both at the beginning of the twentieth 
century and ih 1970. For the formei# two 
publications of the late nineteenth century 
ate helpful,"^ but j^^^ecial 1908 census is 
most useful., The unusual circymstances be- 
hind this census require some brief explana- 
It was planned by leaders of the Franc<j- 
communities in order tO demon- 
strate that they represented ao ethnic poup 
larger wan the Irish in nu»1)ers and, there- 
fore, were deserving of inore influence 
within the CathoUt Church's Diocese of 
Portland. The Franco-ArScricans^ J)asicaUy 
objected to the Church*S policy of trying to 
assimilate them into the English-speaking 
Catholic population, but they found their 
desires thwarted! ajgain arid again by the 
qiurch. In an effort to support their claims 
of numerical supS;lority the leaders formed 



Le Comity Permanent de la Came Nationale 
du jMaine. This group comnif$sioiied Odule 
Laplante to conduct .a thorough survey of 
llie Franco-American population in Maine. 
In^his efforts Laplante traVele4 over 3000 
miies within the state, seelcing out Franco- 
Americans In even the smallest towns. His 
final count was one injrhich he expressed 
^reat confid€;|ice, in jpite of numerous 
admitted^ difficultiesr In 1908 Aid early 
J 909, ^plante's findings were puhlisfied ^ 
and fortuilAtely they have been recently re- 
prjnted.^ Comparison with federal census 
'figures for 1910 indicates that he was gen- 
erally accurate, M'ith over-estimates lively 
only in areas Ijiaving few Franco-Aniericalns.^ 
BecaUvSe^the sijrvey^ was not restricted to re- 
cent immigrant generations and ^because it 
was presented in terms of Catholic parish 
uni4s, the^ata are more culturally valid ^nd 
geographically illuminating than most U. S. 
Census data; lyiis' results represent the b^est 
ethnic distributjonal data available from this, 
period. 
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Ill interpreting Laplante 's data, certain 
* proble^ must be considered, First, Laplante 
was/ of course, interested in% counting the 
Catholic population of French background, 
and he relied on parish priests for much of^ 
'hi$ iiTformatjan. But he never defined the 
criterp by which a person was to be consid- 
ered a Frpnch Catholic. Although he w^ 
able to include many Franco-American$ who 
were outside the ethnic center^ and. some 
who ^ were far from eV^n an Irish Catholic 
Church, many of the^ were in the process 
of abandoning either 4feirJ^anguage or their 
Catholicism or. both. There was nonstandard- 
ized method for identifying'who was^Franco- 
Ameticair £Uid who was not^ as in c^ses of 
children of ethnically ^ixed marHages. Nor"^ 
were there any expressed criteria for ^^ciding ' 
who should be counted as a member of a 
parish ^and who had been so lax and unjnter,^;^ 
ested^ practicing his jreligion^c^as to be nc^ 
lon^r considered a 'Catholic. Indeed tti^^ 



motivation behind the survey would. suggest 
thai Laplante was probably not reluctant tQ 
include those of French origin who were no 
loiter using the* language or 4)iracticiii^ jthe 
faith. Although these matters do raise^ues- 
' tioui abJSut the total st^te numbers, it will 
be assumed that varianons hv the accuracy of 
counting and in the criteria for membership, 
in the franco-American community d^d not 
vary significantly from place to* palace. Ai? 
wellrvOne must reipeniber ^at Laplante's 
count was made by parish territories, whicli 
in much of ^ Maine extended over several 
towns and often includjed more ^than one. 
small Franco-American settlement together 
with scattered individuals and families! Thus, 
.it is not possible to.know the exact location 
and* extent of population clustering withJniJ 
these parishes. ^ 

Contemporary distributional data are 
available iigflhthe United l^tates. Census^, of 
-1 970. This was differenjKf rdm p^st censuses 
in that the '(question cbnceiming mother 
tongue was not lirnited in application to |he 
foreign born population. All indl^duals In a 
15 pctf* cent^ndom sample we^asked to 
identify th^?<languag4^ %sed in their h^m^s^ 
when they were 'c^|ldren.^^^^|^^ this r^son 
the 1970 data on fnother^^ongue are more 
useful than those from any previous census^ 
However, it is impoihtant to recognise that 
tHe data do not indi9ate the lang^|agsjused at 
the time the cehsAs was i«il|ren. Many jpeople 
who learned French or other; languages as 
the]|j||a*st language have sjnee ledrned English 
anJjlpJay speak English Ijegularly as adults. 
The item is a good ^uUlural indicator, how> 
ever, of French ethnic backgr6und and^ as 
such^ is a good measdr^ qfy^t^JMrniye 
strength .of French m in "different 
places, Th^fact that Snly '^ sample of the 
populitiohrWss-asked thb qi^esMpn^oes not > 
affect the reliability of the .remits, except 
perhaps in towns with fewer tharf se^iraK; 
hundred inHkbitants. . Another imfirovemenV 
in the 19'70 Census is the availability^ of datal 



for smilller areni units. The published volumes 
of the Census provide somewhat greater de- 
tail than in the past, and much more infor- 
mation is available in th? C^rm of conmpter 
tapes. A print-out of results 6f the 
mother tongue question for many of Nfk^'jf 
towns is one empirical basis for research 
the conteitiporary distribution pf Franfcot- 
Aniericans 
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Clearly the I908»and 1970 data are not 
strictly comparable since th^y are based ^on 
different criteria. Yet each measures an im- 
portant aspect of Franco-American ethnicity, 
ai)d it is indeed possible to compare the .t^yo 
distributioi)s in terms of relative chariges^P 
twecn different places in^tb^ state. Such 
cocripBrjsons constitute the primary evidence 
of the twentieUi-century trends discussed lin 
this paper. 

A 

At this point it is appropriate'togxamine 
the historical development of Franco-Ameri- 
can settlement in Maine. In general, the 
ethnic distribution at the beginning of the 
twentieth century can 




the cumulative effect of four mjdjor phases,^ 
of settlepnent: I) the expaussion of early rural 
sj^ttlenitj^it along the upper St, John River, 
2) tiie settlement of formerly seasonal work- 
ers, ^peqjiailly in the Kennebec and Penobsco| 
River VftWeys, 3) the concentration of large 
numbers of immigrants in cotton' textile 
maiiufactttring towns, and 4) later concen- 
trations of both immigrants and natives in 
certain pulp and paper manufacturing cen- 
ters. Sinc^ the,^ developments lai^ the foud- 
datjons for the population changes to be in- 
vestigated, they will be discussed briefly. 

In the late eighteenth ce^ry French 
Acadian pioneers l>egaii clearing land for 
homes and fields along the banks of the St. 
John River, far upstream from the predomi- 
nantly British area,.»,ar^nd Frederlcton. 
From a first landing at St. David near the 
prcssent town of Mada>vaska, they soon^^an 
to expand atong both banks, up and doWn 
the river (Map \)% Canadians from the St. 
Lawrence Valley joined them, and by 1831 
there were over 2,000 immigrants in the 
n^Valley.*^ The settlenieiits. 
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known collectively tlfeii as Madawaska, ex- 
' tended from the mouth of the Fist) River 
(Fort Kent) ^orty-five mjles downriver, be- 
yond thp parish of St. Bruneau (Van Buren). 
Tfiere were some English-speaking people at 
either end of the Valley, but in the center 
the inhabitants \vere almost completely 
French, with roughly equal numbers of 

, Acadians and Canadian:?. Ever since the 
Treaty of Paris in 1783 the entire area had^ 
been in dispute between the United Stated' 
and Great Britian. However, in 1842 the 
northern boundary of Maine was firmly 

, fixed along the St. John and St. Francis riv- 
ers, splitting Madawaska down its river back- 
bone, People who had chosen lot,s on the 
south bank became U. S. citizens while tho^fe 
on the north were confirmed as British sutf' 



^ New Sweden in 1871 was expanding to 
the north and east. Although the Swedes 
pushed into the town of Stockholm first, 
the French would soon follow. Thus'? a zone 
of interlaced ' peoples was cr^atied between 
Limestone and Hamlin and between Caribou 
and Van Buren. Also, to the west along the 
St. John River a smallef settfement of still 
different character was developing. Scots- 
Irish loggers and river^ drivers from New 
Brunswick migrated to t^e Valley and lo- 
cated west of the nmulb of the St. Francis 
River, upriver from the French. In time 
their descendants and new arrivals formed 
a small, somewhat ^unique society, isolated 
both geographically and culturally. A. narrow 
cultural transition zone. was being formed at 
the town of St. Francjs: eastward was a|i al- 
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jccts. Resolution ,of the boundary disputef ^^f^most exclusively Frei%h Catholic area while 



brought increased migration and a resulting 
extension of the area of contiguous settle- 
meht. Some people moved up the Fish River 
along a newly completed road to the souHi. 
Also, by the 1850!$. logging trails penetrated 
the broad hill country e^st' of Frenchville, 

'and after 1 860 this area received its first 
farm families. Ulitmately these back settle- 
ments would be spread over the lanji some 
ten miles south of the river. By 1892 the set- 
tlenient encompassed Hamlin oh the east 
and St. Francis on the west, but the general 
direction^of expansion was to the south.^^ 
Wallagrass, Eagle Lake, and Winterville were 
then well populated. The major southward 

^hrust was along the main road from Van 
Buren to Caribou, with a focus around tl|e^ 
parish at North Caribou, established in 1881 . * 
A secondary' movement of French pushed 
south from kamlin toward Limestone. * 

In contrast to the wild forest land which " 
surrounded most of the French settlements, 
these lands to the southeast Iftd been opened, 
if not densely occupi^, by the descendants 
of the Vahkee-Britlsh pioneers of eastern 
Aroostook County. At the same time, the 
Swedish farming colony begiTinn the towrf 



to the west was AUagash, whose inhabitants 
spoke English and were most assuredly not 
Catholic. 

Although in-migration -to the Valley de- 
clined in the last half of thc^ nineteenth cen- 
tury, the population grew rapidly by natural 
increase. At the same time many individuals 
left the area and sougjit their fortune further 
south. Some worked at the huge sawmill 
north of Ashland, a few moved to Caribou 
and Fort Fairfield, and others joined mi- 
grants from the Maritime Provinces seeking 
employment in the sawmills, tanneries, and 
other industries of the Penobscot River 



towns. 
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A similar southward drift was taking place 
from Canadian settlements closer to the St. 
Lawrence River. Beginning in the 1830s 
many Trench-Canadians from Beauce County 
were able to find short-term work in south- 
ern Maine. In t||ose early years most individ- 
uals rejoined their families in Quebec whten 
the jobs Were finished, but ecpnomic oppor- 
tunities were so much better south of the 
border that increasing numbers decided to 
move permanently to Maine.'-' As early as 
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'1835 thirty fanVlies had gathered in Water^ 
ville,*'^ and by 1860 tWe werevinore tlwif ' 
SOO Frehch-(!;anadians in Biddeford and al- , 
most as many in Watetville and in the to^^ns 
along the lower Penobscot River.* ^ Skow- 
hegan had over 200 French-Canadians, and 
there were sufficient opportunities in Augus- 
ta, Farmington, Fairfield and Dexter for 
each to have attracted several French fam- 
ilies.*^ After 1853, when the first raih<^ad 
link between Quebec and Maine was com- 
pleted, transportation between Quebec and 
southern Maine's developing manufacturiiig 
cities ^as relatively easy and cheap. This, 
together with recruitment and the personal 

I contact networks established earlier, inade 
it possible for future French-Canadian migra- 
tion to be highly responsive to developing 
job opportunities and income differentials- in 
various places.*^. • 
o 

The largest employer of French-Canadian 
immigr^s-men,* women and children-was 

^the exffding cotton textile manufacturing 
establishments. After a hesitant beginning in 
the early, nirteteenth century, they grew rap- 
idly after the Civil War with the consolidation 
of smaller mills and the availability of cotton 
fiber and Boston capital tapped for mill de- 

1 velopment by ^resourceful entrepreneurs.* 
This was also a period of vigorous raihoad 
expansion, with each Hne which pushed 
nort|i helping ?to tie more cities into**, the < 
-larger markets of southern New England, 
Moreover, southern cottop was easily shipped 
to . the port of^Portland and from there taken 
by train' to the various mills. Prior to mid- 
century most workers in the mills were Yan- 
kees, often farm girls looking for more ex- 
citement and a better life in the cily. But be- 
cause of the monotonous and often danger- 
ous workv?$with long »hours and low pay, 
few^i* Americans accepted such jobs, and in 
the 1 850s much of the labor in the mills was 
being performed by Irish immigrants. With ^ 
the post-Civil War expansion, even these 
recent immigrants were able, to find better 

» .1 
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jobs, and French-Canadians were recruited 
and eagerly accepted mill work. 

■■V 

xBy 1873, the cotton mill cities of Bidde- 
ford and Lewiston were deceiving the lacgest 
number of French-Canadians.*^ In' 1860 
nearly 75 per cent of Biddeford's employed 
French-Canadians were working in the cot- 
ton mills.'^^ Altfiough the first French-Cana- 
dian immigrant to Lewiston may have arrived 
as late as 1 86©,^ * the groVth of both indu^ 
try and the Frepch population was so rapid 
after 1868 that Lewiston soon surpassed 
Biddeford. By 1890 there were 9,250 French 
persons in Lewiston compared to Biddeford's 
8,155.'^? TheLockwood Mills were built in 
Waterville and the French community of 
that tovyn continued to expand. Other cot- 
ton mill centerS'-Brunswick, Westbrook, and 
Augusta-had fewer French, but only the 
smallest mills in such places as Hallo well, 
Kennebunk, Richmond and Yarmouth failed 
to become- foci of^major Franco-American 
communities.'^'' • / 

Woolen textile plants, more widely dis- 
persed and smaller than the cotton mills, 
tended to employ local residents. In towns 
where both woolen mill employment and 
French settlement occurred, the relationship 
between the two wsll uncertain. Skowhegan, 
Old Town and Madison all had French Com- 
munities prior to mill construction;'and Lis- 
bon, Lewiston and Old Town were more di- 
verse industriaUy, with employment oppor- 
tunities not dependent on woolen manufac- 
turing. Perhaps only in Dexter and Vassal- 
boro could the establishment of Franco- 
American communities be associated prrniar- 
ily ^ith the woolen mills.^"^ However, the 
importance of the textile industry as a whole 
in providing employment to' the French- 
Cmiadian immigi;9nts is clear from'the fact 
that in 1&90 over 30 per cent of Maine's 
employed Canadiari-born French males and 
84 per cent of employed Canadian-born 
French females worked in such mills.^ 
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^ III the late nineteenth century a^iothe^ 
majtfr industry was developing in Hie state. 
When the paper industry switched in the late 
1 870s from rags to wood pulp as a soui;pe of 
paper fiber, the resource potential of Maine's 
forests was olxvious. Over the next few dec- 
ades nUinyous pulp and paper mills were es- 
tablished, commonly on the larger rivers- 
tlie Androscoggin, the Kennebec, and the 
. Peiiobscof. TIfe industry built whole new 
towns on the fringes of the great foilpst areas 
and rejuvenated older settlements wRich had 
been chosen as site^ for the .new mills. Th^ 
rapid growth of the industry meant that 
wood choppers were Ji) great demand. Know- 
ledge of job opportunities in the woods had 
been widely disseminated, and in 1871 a rail- 
road connection between Bangor and New 
BnTiiswick was completed. By the end of the 
century a large proportion of the woodsmen 
were Canadian in origin: Scots, English, Irish 
and Acadi^ns from the Maritime Provinces 
together with French-Canadians from across 
the border to the west.^^ 

Wlien the large ^ulp and p^per mills were 
built, a great variety of people sought work 
at the plants. The average annual wage was 
%6t)9 compared to $442 for woolen mill 
workers, ^390 for cotton mill workers, and 
$415 for lumber and timber workers.^ ^ Jhe 
companies .recruited a few skilled paper 
mdkers, but most of the Yankees, Italian im- 
migrants, ajid French from Canada and Lew- 
iston who were hired at the mills were anx- 
ious for any job at these higher wag6s. Also, 
the presence of Acadian French in the paper \ 
mill towns differentiated these places some- ; 
what from thfe other French settlements in 
southern Maine. Acadians from New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island and 'the upper 
St. John Valley migrated in handfuls to most 
of the urban French centers in Maine> but 
the paper mill towns received easily the 
largest numbers^* (Map 2). For example, in 
1880 the S.P. Watren Company in Westbrook 
was described as the largest paper mill in the 



world; its emptbyeeV^ included Qu^ecpis, 
but these were* iatet jUined by about one 
hundred Acadian fanlilies.^^ Some P.E.I. 
Acadians settled neaif nie new mill in Yar- 
mouth and others kade their way to the 
Chisholm and Rileyjihiils in the town of 
Say? * Millinocket's Rifinco^niericans came 
mrftly from the uppfe^ St. M\n Valley and 
th* Maritiities, and the largest colony of New 
Bruni^w/ck and P.E.I. Acadians developed in 
Rumford after the International Paper Com- 
pany opened its sulfite mill and paper bag 
i)lant in 1900.^2 Similarly, in the lower 
Penobscot River towns some of the French 
immigrants were from Quebec, but most Jhad 
come from the Maritime Provinces.'' % 

By 1908, then, the Franco-American 
' population was concentrated in the new 
manufacituring centers, and it is possible to 
determine statistically the Extent to which 
French urbajn settlement wa^\;orrelated with 
different typNps of manufa^ring. Laplante's 
data for 1908 and Maine state statistics on 
manufacturing employment by town in 
I9tf83^ were compared for all towns and ^ 
cities with over 2,900 inhabitants in 1^10. 
Aroostook County was excluded because 
Frapco-American settlement there was 
known to be unrelated to manufacturing. 
Thirty-seven places were included in the 
analysis. ^ 

Results indicate that cotton textile em- 
ployment was very highly correlated with 
/the Franco-American popi»lfttiQn-<r-,915). 
Both woolen and pulp and paper n^anufac- 
turing employment showed positive but 
much lower correlations (r-.l41 and .137 
respectively). It is correct,' then, to associate 
the early twentieth century Franco-Ameri- 
cans with the cotton industry. This does not 
mean, of course, that all Franco-Americans 
or even a majority w6re actually working in 
the industry. It shows only that this indus- 
trial employment was sufficient to provide 
a locational focus for th«i infant Franco- 
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American communities, each of -^hich con- 
iaine^ct many individuii^ of varied OQcnpa- 
(ioixai skills- 'that Franco-Americans had a" 
distinctive geography at this time js fifrther 
indickted by the fact that correlation be * 
tween the total population. and t^ie Franco- 
Amprican popUTatit)n of these places was rel- 
•ativelw|.9w (r-.39l). Cfearly, Franco-Ameri- 
can seitlement w^s not a reflectioji of the 
general popi^lation distribution. > * 

Of the places in the above analysis, two 
were cities with nearly twice the cotton tex- 
tile employment and Franco-Aitierican pop- 
ulation of the next largest cehter! It is quite 
clear that the correlation was strongly 
influenced by these two extreme cases (Lew- 
istoii and Uiddeford-Saco) in Which the cor- 
relation with cottoTi Textile employment was 
very high. Therefoire, in order to better un- 
derstand the situation, for more typical ur- 
ban places, a second analysis was made, this 
time- Excluding Uwiston and Biddeford- 
Saco. Analysis of the reniaiiJing thirtj^-five 
places showed that the Franco-American 
population was stiU most liiglily conflated 
with cotton textile employment (r-. 703), 
but that pulp and paper industry employ- 
' ment was also str<)ngly* correlated (r-.484, 
statistically significant at the .01 level). 
Woolen textile employment had a much low- 
er corrfelajtioii |[r-.258, not statistically signif- 
icant at tiiW .05 level). Correlation w^th total 
^, manufacturing employment (r-.468) was 
less than that with either cotton or pulp and 
• paper manufacturing, making clear the fact 



of FrJ^nco-Afyerican settlement in these spe- 
cialized • industrial «eiiters. Moreover, total 
manufacturirig employment was more highly: 
''coielated-with the total population (r^.808) 
tl^i with the Franco-American population. 

^ The data were further analyzed^by step- 
. wise multiple regression to determine the 
cumulative importance of the different man- 
lifacturing types in accounting for t4ie'Ffan- 
co American djstribution. The results indi- 
cate that half the variation j^ii the Franco: 
American distribution could H eXp^ined by 
cotton textile enHJloymeivt (R 4942) 
without even including the two largest cot- 

' ton mill and Franco-American centers. Fur- 
thermore, all three variables together ac- 
• count for'oYcr^JO per cent df the distribiy- 
tion "Of Franco-Americaks outside Aroostook 

' County. ' ' , 

Other major features of Franco-Ameri- 
can settlement inH^8 can best be seen in 
.terms of county compariso^is (Talile 2). 
Aroostook Cotinty contained the largest 
number of Franco-Americans, and the larg- 
' est proportion of Franco -Atjiericans hi the 
total population was also found there.. Set- 
tlement was still highly concentrated in the 
rural upper St. John Valley (Map 2). Bejattsfe 
immigration in the late nineteenth century 
was not large, it was indeed a native-born 
population that occupied the area. By 1910 
only 1 3 per cent of the French in Aroostook 
County had been bom in'Canada.^^ Penob- 
scot County also contained a large number 



TABLE i • ^ 

RESULTS OF MULTIPli REGRESSION OF FRANCO AMERICAN 
POPULATION m EMPLOYMENT VARIABLES ^ 

^ r2 - 



Employment Type 

Cotton textile 
Pulp and paper 



R 

.7030 
.7714 
.8410 



Woolen textHe 

*Lewiston, Blddeford-Saco and Aroostoojc County not included. 



.4942 
.5951 
.7073 



Increase in R"* 

.4942 
.1009 
.1122 



i 
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• ot1Frai)co-Anierl>;ans; and .be^ause-so many 
qfi^^ residents had migrated from the U.S. 
, side of the St. John Valley or were descen- 
*^klants or ' very early Frehch Canadian settlers, 
."the percentage oif foreign born was except 
f rionally low (26%) in'that county too, > 



nada. The presencB of Franco-Americans in 
swf^h counties as Ciipberl^nd, iFrinklin, Ox/ 
ford and Somer^t can be understood on|y 
in^ terms of particular towns. Becatise the 
low numbers tfhd proportions of county- to- 
tals obscure the Iqcal significance of these 
French settlements, an examinatioln of the 



In the southern part of the state Franco- 
Amerii^ans wer<**elearly str<8^gest in Andfo- 
scoggih and Y«rk Counties, with Kennebec 
County thirdvin numbers. Here most Franco- 
Americans lived clpse to the 'mill operations 
of thfe types aheady discussed. With the ex- 
cep'tion*of Waterulle and, to a lesser extent, 
Biddeford, the French population of these 
counties was relatively new to the state. 
Over half the French in Androscoggin and 
York Counties in 1910 had been born in Ca- 



distri)>ution by towns is more illu^mating- 

Tabije 3 includes only parishes in which . 
the Franco- American population in 1908 
was substantially concenWated in one town. 
Data for smaller places indicate a dispei^l of 
Franco-Americans which miile location in 
terms of towns too uncertain. In th<jse par- 
ishes where Franco-Americans were known 
to be concentrated in one tov^n, but with 
significant numbers in one adjoining town. 



TABLE2 

FRANCO-AMERICANS IN MAINE c6u>JTlES': 1908, 1970 
1908 



1970 



County 

Androscoggin 
Aroostook 
Cuinberlaiid 
Firanklin 

Hancock 
Kerinebec 
Knox 
Lincoln 

Oxford 
Penobscot 
Riscataquis 
Sagadahoc 

Somerset 
Wal^o ^ 
Washington 
York 

. Total 
■ Average 



Franco 
• American 
Catholics 

14,842 

22,881: 
7,715 
2,351 

22 
9,152 
• 112 
, 22, 

3,341 

9, 



723 



4,358 
145- 
301 
15,143 

"91,567 



, Per cent 
^Fr.-Anis. in 
Total Pop. 

25 

^ 31. 

7 

12 / 

. 0 
15 
1 
0 

9 

^ • 12 
2 
4 

12 
1 
1 

22 
12 



French 
Mother Tongue 
Population 

' 35,940 
27,442 
^ 11,286 , 
"^1,559 



■■'■it 



403 
.18,264 
211 
200 

3,612 
8,885 
845 
1,1^4 

4,475 
467 
500 
26,226 

1.41,489 



Per cent 
Fr.M.T.ln 
TotaUPop. 

39 
29 

6 ' ' 
7 

il 

19 
1 
1 

8 
7 
5 
5 

2f 

2 

- 24 > 
■ ' 15. 



Sources: Laplante. «Les Franco^m^ricains du Maine.» La ^/^^ ^''^""^■^^^^^f 5^ 

pp 206-209. U.S. Bureau of the Census. Thirteentf^ Census of the U.S Population U. 
pp' 814-816. U.S. Bureau of the Census. 1970 Census of Population. MaiQe: Number ot In- 
habitants. Table 10: General Social and Economic Characteristics. Table 1 19. 
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TABLE 3 . A 

franco-aMericaj/s in selected -^ns: 1908, 1970 : 

1908 



Town or Parish ^ 

Lewiston ^ 
Biddeford (incl. Saco), ' 
Watcrville (incl, Winslow) 
Van Buren 

Brunswick (incl. Topsham) 
Old Town (incl Bradley^ ^ 



Franco- 
American 
Cathblics ' 

11,180 
M 0,641 
" 5;862 
3,800 

3,308 
-3,3bO 




i9?cr 



V . French 
Mother Tongue 
Population 

' 25,037 
^ . .15,59^9*: 
8,338 : 
3,844 . 



3,1-52. 



Sanfprd (incl. Springvale) 


2,968 ' 


33 


Westbrook 




. 36 


Auburn 
Fort Kent ^ 


2,9,11 


19 


- 2.850 


95- 


Rujnford (incl. Mexico) 


2,745 


.:4r'= 


Augusta . ' ' * 


2,487 ,, 


. '19 


Eagle Lake 


2,400 


99 


Caribou (incl. N. Car.) 


2,242 


^ 43 .■ 


Frenchville 


1,950 


'99 


Skowhegan 


1,806 


34 


Madawaska 


1^00 


95 


Jay (incl. Liv. Falls) 


1,525 • 


51* 


Bangor 


1,058 


4 


Millinocket (incl. E. Mil.) 


1,039 


31* 


Dexter 


855 


• 24 


St. Francis 




95 


Portland (incl. S.Port.) 


760 


1 


Bath y 


674 


7 


Presque Isle 1 i 


h 641 


12 


Brewer • ' 


624 


11 


Orono 


• 599 


17 


Lisbon 


567 


14 



Per cent 
I?j;ench 
. M.T.- 

60 
61 
30 

15 



1,980 


20 


* 5,997 


38 


2,487 


17 


6,938 


29 


3.929 


86 


2,665 


21 


6,419 


29 


9:i3 


95 ■* 


2,470 


■ 24 


1,441 


97 


925 


12 


4,800t, 


86t 


1,505 


18 


1 ,861 


6 


1,369 


13 


364 


10 


876 


79 


3,653 


4 


273 ' 


3 


876 


14 


479 


5 


768 


8 


1,135 


: 17 


;ures. 





t Estimate. 

* For Biddeford alone the 1970 French mother tongue population w^sis 12,268. 

SoUrqps: Laplante*s census, 'f)ublished in Issues of Li^ssager (Lewiston) and reprinted (See note 4). 
U S Bureau l)f the Census. Thirteenth Census of the US. 1910: Population. IL pp. 801-805/ 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. 1970 Census of Population^ Maine: Number of Inhabitants. Table 
o: General, Social and Economic Characteristics. Tabk 81: 102: Fourth Count of Computer 
Tapes. Table 23 for towns with fewer than 10,000 inhabitants. ' 
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ilie second center is indicated ^^ibeing In- 
cluded as part of the parish toflprln sucW 
cases the* percentage figure for the major 
to^wn in l908'-is somewhat higher than \i 
should be, as this figure does not take into 
'acA)uht the total p^opfHatioti in the adjoining 
town. The case of -Biddeford and Sado, for 
which additional information onr French lo- 
cations is av^labl^i, illustrates the situation. 
Because there was no French parish in Saco, 
even as late as 1908, the more than 1,000 
Franco-Americaiis in Saqp-'^ were included 
by Laplante with those in Biddeford to 
make the total of 10,641- Biddeford would 
then appear to be 62 per cent Fran\:o-Anieri" 
can. But if the 1,000 in §aco are subtracted 
from Biddef6rd's total, the revised total of 
9,650 Franco-Americans, 57 pei( cent of the 
city's l>eop|e, is more accurate. Still, Bidde- 
ford was the leading cify in the ^tate in 
terms of proportion "of French in the total 
population. During tliis period the city was 
^^P^W^^^'^^S also an influx of European im- 
migrants of varied nationalities. At the same 
time old Yankee families had been moving 
across, tlie river to Saco to avoid contact 
with the «new and uncertain peoples.»^^ 
Saco was considered a serene and prosperous 
traditional community, epitortiized by* its 
old colonial homes and 0hii:shaded streets. 
As Biddeford becanfe increasingly - foreign 
arid Catholic, Saco became a suburban refuge 
for the Yankees. 

In Old town, also^ measurement was ^ 
complicated by the location of parishiondrs 
in neighboring towns. Over two decades ear- 
lier, one-fifth of the French members of the" 
parish in Old Town had been living in 
Bradley and Milford toAvns.^^ If the relative 
location of parishioners had not « changed, 
then in 1908 probably only about 39 per 
cent of Old Town*s inhabitants were Franco^ 
Americans. Sittiilarly, some of the people 
counted by Laplante for St. John's parish in 
Brunswick actuaUy lived across the* river in 
Tbpsliam. Lewiston ifiay have been the 



largest FrancovVinerican center at this time 
but the proportion of French in this second- 
'largev4t. city of the state was lower than one 
mighf have expected from ^its widespread 
reputation a's the French city. Lewiston had 
large numbers of both Yankees and kish, 
that even by 1908 the French were not in a 
majority. But it had been growing faster 
than Biddeford, as was indicated by the 
change in manufacturing employment frrtm 
1904 to 1909. While Biddeford grew by onp 
288 persons in such joi^s, there was An 
increase of 1,540 manufacturing workers in 
Lewislon-fAuburn by the latter date,^^ 

' Waterville was still the third Franco-Ameri- 

^can city, and new industry had appeared in 
(he area. The Hollingswortfi and Wliitney 
pulp, and paper plant^as constructed across 
the Kennebec/River in Winslow, and a new 
soda pulp pl&nt at -Fairfield alsb provided 

- jobs for the French community. But more 
immigrants were heading down the river to 
Augusta where cotton mill employment had 
by 1910 grown to ten times its size in 
1845."^^ Also, the town of Jay experienced a 
major influx of people when the Interna- 
tional Paper Company developed plants on 
the Androscoggin *River. Few people had 
beeji living just north of the to.wn of Liver- 
more Falls when the mills were built. Conse* 

* quently, in the Chisholm area .especially an<^ 
in the tpwn Qf Jay as a whole the Frapco- 

^ Americalk community rep|^esented a large- 
proportion of the inhabitants. ^ 

* In the upper St. John Valley the building 
of the Bangor and Aroostook Railroad and 
the development of the potato as a specialty 
V crop permitted much clo^r commercial ties 
with the growing urban miirkets to the south. 
For farrtiers the potato represented a gamble 
for%)ossible lange cash gains, and for young 
people and entire families there were good ' 
jobs for a few weeks iii late summer pickirtg 
potatoes. Unfortunately, the prosperity of 
bumj^r harvests too seldom compensated 
for lean years; the Valley remained poor. 
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bitnibering .^till pro^dqd seasonal employ- 

• ' ment for ^ocal ifien^and^oyie Frapfco-Ameri- 

cans were able to purchase biisniel|se$ such as 
sawmiHs,*^arcIi factories and stores;- which 
had been started originally by Yankee entre- 
preneurs."^^ Ajid ahhough Franco-American 
lawyers and doctors were begii^ng to re- 
place moSt^non-Erehch professionals, there 
< were altogether not enough good jobs to go 

around., Even though some Franco-Ameri- 
^cans were leaving the Valley^the high rate of 
natural increase plus the departure of sonie 
English speakers meant that the populace 
was becoming ever moile dominantly 
French.^^ Moreover, the total population 
was growii^ rapklly. The number of people 
/ , I J^iJ^ regidi^ from Allagash to Hamlin and 
toGTIi to WinteAille and Stockhohn, in- 
.creased from less than 9,000 in 1880 to over 
21,000 ill 1910. The new Franco-American 
settlements of Guerette and Sinclair on the 

* lakes s^^utheast of Frenchville were devel- 
ojjfed in the 1890*s while Eagle Lake and 
Stockholm tripled their numbers between 

. 1900 ahd 19;0. The culturl^and geographi-- 
cal^paration between the Franco-American 
, settlements in north/^rji Alaine and the rest 
of the state produced j|i|;^iiiost distinctive 
cultural region in aU jp^ew (England, one 
which appeared at this time little danger 
of|being overwhelmed by|the Eri^Ush^peak- 
^ ingf Protestant and secular dominance of the 
rest of the state and the country. 

Many^Fl^nch Camadians arrived in New 
England in ,th? years after 1908. Except for 
Uie j^QFibd of World War I the net southward 
flo^ continued until 1930, when the de- 
pressed U.S. econoniy and new immigration 
restrictions effectively ended the long period 
of large-^cale French Canadian immigrations 
to New England."*^ The development of^ 
growing French populatioils in rural and ur- 
ban places within the cuMlraUy alien state of 
*Maine posed an understandable threat to the 
/ integrity of the transplanted French culture. 
In the nineteenth ceptury French-Canadians 
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I felt that their language was inseparable from 
^ theit religion, that the French language was a 
necessary bulwark for CathoiicisKiTAs long 
as ^^person contiiHied to use French rather 
than*English he would remain a CathoUc. 
But qui perd sa langue perd sa foi The 
priestlfand other leaders .who came to New 
^ England were very much aware of the danger 
of exposure to the alien influences. 




The establisttmenf of a Catholic elemen- 
tary school was bftten the first concern of 
the pastor "in a growing Franco-Am^ican 
comnumitytln 1908 there were over ^00 
^pupils in parochial schools in )viaine,lm 
two-thirds of these were in French 
schools.^^ UsuaHy the teachers wei^e nuns ^ 
from either France or Ca^da. Although in 
some schools there were classes in Eqglish, 
most teaching was devoted to French-lan- 
guage subjects, including religion and French 
Canadian histor^.^^ Except in the major 
vFraiyo-American centers, the) attempt to 
preserve the u*^ .of Frencn in eVerydpy 
speech failed. In ,iW^ parishes the pri^s / 
spoke no French, amf the acquisition, of V 
English language skills was obviously \j^lU- ^ 
able, if not necessArjH whdre FrSjaco-A^eri- 
cans Were a local minority jhunbering few 
^undred or less. Even in the larger places H 
many Franco-Americans lost interest 'in 
ethnic matters; the 1920*s represented ^he 
last decade of wklespread ethnic support for 
the use of the French language in all possible 
affau^s of the community ."^^ By 1930 the 
smaller schools had evolved 'into general 
Catholic schools with French language study 
occfupying a minor position in the curricu- 
lum. Latter schools still emphasized the 
language, but no longer were the sisters 
preaching love of Canada and its histoiy ."*^* 
In these schools a bilingual generation of 
Americans was being prodycedt In fact, until 
the 1950*s the^ state of Maine never really 
enforced the requirement that lEngUsh be the 
basic language of instruction in all schools"^^ 
although, until l569, the state officially 
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prohibited the teaching of subjects other 
tlian a foreign language in a language other 
than EngUsh."^^ ^ iC - 

f Enrolhnents in Franco-American Catho- 
lic schools in a typical ye&r during the first 
half of ,the centujjy^ give an/(indicatiori q| 
those places w^ere thd French 'language was 
receiving support fromV the schools. Al- 
though the establTshment and success of 
such splipqps was dependent tb s6n\e extent 
on the abilities of the'*tndividual pastor, 

' ^ . / TABLE4 

RANCO AMpRICAN PARISH SCHOOL 
ENROl!TNmNT:1930 

Pupils Town Pupils 




ewistoti 
6iddeford 
Sanibrd" 
Waterville 
Brunswick* 
Augusta 
Rumford 
Auburn 
Westbrook 



2928'^r 

2543 

1298 

981 
-v87S 

699.' 

600. 

550* 

440 



Town 

Skowhegan 417 

Jay*' 405 

Old Town 385 

ftlexico* 29^' 

Fairfield* 253 

Orono* 247 
South Berwick* 158 

Jackman* 140 



♦indicates pupils in a parish n^t officially 
designated by the Diocese as a French parish 
but in which the Franco-American popula- 
tion was clearly dominant. In such parishes 

. French was typically studied as a foreign lan- 
guage rather than as the language of instruc- 
tion. 

Source : Official Catholic Directory. 1 930 (New 
York. 1930). ' ^ 

Note; In addition, in the upper St. John Va^ 
ley there were eight public schools . 
whif;hM^e operating essentially as 
Frencft parochial schools. See Francis 
^ Biiassard, «The Origin of Certain Public 
Sclools in the St. John Valley of 
Aroostook County , Maine.» (Unpub- 
lished MA. thesis. University of Ottawa. 
1967).pp. vi. vii. Discussions of these 
schools and the problems.inv^lvcd 
with their operation can be found in 
Ernst C. Helmreich. Religion and the 
Maii^ Schools: An Hisihricai Appmach 
(Brunswick. f960). pp. 22-27, and in . 
Klbss. Les droits linguistiques (See note 
49) pp. 50-53. 



there wsjs a rough correlation with 1the size 
of Franco-American communities (Table 4). 
All the larger communities supported such 
schools, althoi^gh Old ToWn ,had a nvuch 
lower enrollment thai\ nught have been ex- 
pected from the number of people in the 
area.. Bangor and Portland had large e\iroII- 
f^nents in parochial 'schools too, but these, 
being Irish, provided no support for French. 
Millinocket and Dexter were, the largest 
Franco-American centers witlfoul any Cath'- 
oJIf^lMtMi^Is at all. 

In general the French who migrated to 
Maine remained more closely tied to their 
language and traditions than those, in other 
New England states. They also had less for- 
mal educatioo. Considering only Canadian- 
born French eleven years of age and older in 
. 1930, the percentage illiterate was higher in 
Maine than in any. other New England state. 
Maine's position was the same with respect 
to the illiteracy rates of the second-genera- 
tion Canadian French .^^ Also, the Canadian- 
born Frfench in Maine Svere highest in the 
percentage unable to speak English,, highest 
in median family size, and lowest'in the per- 
centage who had become U.S. citizens.^ ^ Al- 
though such characteristics were partly a 
function of problems affecting all of Maine, 
they do suggest that French culture \yas be- 
ing Anglicized least in Maine. 

If The size of- Maine's Franco-American 
population can also be measured relative to 
the otht New England States, and' Recent 
changesPan be" shown by comparable data 
on mother tongue for 1940 and 1970. In 
1940, Mairte had the second largest number 
of people ifhose fiother tongue w^Frei\ch 
(Table 5), jMoreover, Maine containid a lar- 
ger number of third-, and fouffh^efterrition 
Fi«nch speakers tijan liny other New En- 
gland state,^^ but the major explanation for 
this was the unusually early development o| 
. the upoer St. John Valley ! Since 1940 the 
percentige of foreign born among those of 
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French iiiQtlief tongue has dro|)i>ed*in iill the 
states, an indication of thegetieraj reduction 
^ in iniiiiigrVtion Jroni French Canada. Tfce 
differences between the 1940 and the 1970 
mother tongue figures thus reflect internal^ j 
migration within Ncav, England, natural in- 
crease, and differences from place to place in 
language maintei]iance. 

l| is. important to note that in all the 
New«Englandsstates the last f^w decades / 
have seen 9 growth in the number of people 
wIftD learned French as their first language iji 
the ho^e. This is str«^g evidence that 
French ^thnidity was much more resistant to' 
change tl'ian many people had expected. The 
greatest absolute gains in Franco-American 
population as measured by French mother 
tongue were made in Connecticut and-Ma^a2___ 
chusetts, wjffh Connecticut showing by far 
the- largest percentage increase. This was also 
the only state in which the French popula- 
tion gre^ more rapidly than the total 
population. Changes iij the ak^ of the 
French population do mirror shtfts in the 
total population and seem ' to accentuate 
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contrasts between the stMes. .There are 
perhaps sonijc differences beiVs^n the states 
in the extent of French lamguage retei^iori|| 
This would appear to be a funct^b^ of- the^. 
size of local Franco-American communities, 
<he extent of French language use in schools, 
and the amount and recency of immigration 
from French Canada. But the charact«i«stics 
seen in Maine that differentiate F?>ench 
communities in Jerms of the potential for 
language retention are, for the most part, 
eliininated by aggregation at the state level. 
Also, there is no indication that ratefe Of 
natiiral increase among Franco ^American; 
.differ from one state to another. C( 
quently, the growth rate differencesjitffween 
states are primarily the resultj^jt-g^r^hical 
shifts of the Franco- 



l^vi population. 



The data indicate that Franco-Americans, ^ 
compared to the total population, have 
sllown a greater net migration out of Mainei, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont jind a corre- 
spondingly greater tendency to move to , 
Connecticut. The large net migration to that 
state makes it now roiighly equal jH$(^'Maine 



TABLE 5 



FRENCH MOTHER TONGUE POPULATION, NEW ENGLAND STAYeS: 1940, 1970 



States 



Frtench 
Mother Tongue 
.Population 
1940 



French 
Mother Tongue 
.Population 
1970 



^er cent 
Increase 
Fr.M.T. 
1940-70 



Per cent 
Increase 
Tol^op. 

1940-70 



Massachusetts 
Maine 

New Hampsliire 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Vermont 



r32 
17 



SO 
33 
77 
24 



281^960 367,194 30 

138,260 141,489* 2 

•100,580 112,559 ' 12 

85,260 101,270 19 

59,900 ' 142,118 137 

38,580 ■ ' 4^,193 ^ 

*ln 1970 Maine recorded 256 people who were bomjn France and 796 who were born in the U.S. but 
had at least oi\g parent born ih France, This indicates the insignificant role of that country' as a source of 
French-speaking people in the state 

Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 1940 Census: Population. «^lativity and Parentage of the White Popu- 
lation.)) Table 2. Data based on a 5 per cent sample of the entire population, not restricted as has usually 
been the cas^ to the population of foreign birth or parentage. U.S. 1970 Census of Population. U.S. Sum- 
mary, General Social and Economic Tables 146, l47. Data based on a 1'5 per cent sample of the entire 
population. 
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jii'^lie size of its Franco-American popula- 
tion. Maine, on tfie^ther hand, showed the 
•lowest percentage increase of both Franco- 
i^merican^ and total population, suggesting a 

'^'^very sigjjiificant out-migration, especially of 
Franco-Americans. In fact, direct migration 
from the upper St. John -Valfey to Connec- 
ticut has J)een welt known for decades. With" 
' the "buflrffup of U.S. forces prior to the coun- 
try's entry into World War II, the newfy de- 

' vefoped aircraft factories and other defense 
plants in southern New England needed la- 
bor. Workers from over Maine, and espe- 
cially from' the Valley, came to industrial 
centers like HartfoM and.New Britain. The 
i^iigrati6n to such places in central Connecti- 
cut has continued through the I960's,^^ 
stimulated by the greater job opportunities 
in Connecticut and /he personal con^^ js- 
tablishe^through previous ihigrants.^ 

Within Mame itself certain gr^th trends 
and migration fibws have oc^htf^. Tlie.size 
of the 1 970 Franco-Americ)yTnBj|jiQlic pop- 
ulation may be estimated by^Hraitolation 
from 1908 data. In 1908 the 9f,567 Frarrco- 
^ American Catholics ihcluded by tapjante 
constituted 74 per cent of the state's total 
Catholic population of 123,547 .^'^ If it is as- 
sumed^ that the French proportion within 
the Catholic population has remained the. 
same,^^ ' then in 1970 there were approxi- 
mately 200,000 Catholics of French, back- 
ground in the state.^f Interestingly, it ap- 
pear^ that 70 per c^'nt of this group did 
speak French. as t||lr mother tongue, a 
remark^ly high p^centage for 1970 consid- 
ering the\powerf^ pressures for linguistic 
assimilation. Initiation to the total state 
population, l|^r cent of the people in 
1 970 spoke §»nch as their mothir tonjajue 
I and the Ca^olic population ol| French 
heritage qiakes up at least ^O^er cent 



of the poj^ulatio^i oT Maine. 



When the mother tongue data by t^wn 
are used as an indicator of the ethnic popula- 



tion and compared to data based on Catholic 
parish membership, the fact of place to place 
differences in linguistic assimilation "itiust be ■ 
kept in mind, and an analysis of geographic 
variations in this aspect of culture change 
will be presented later in this paper. Howev: ^ 
er, tliekey process behind the 1 970 distribu- 
Jioji has still been migration, not asshnilation. . 
Thus, major changes that have occurred be- 
tween 1908 and 1970 in the numbers and. 
proportions of Franco-Americans as indi- 
cated by the available data are primarily the 
result of population shifts.* 

. Several significant developments are evi- 
dent. First, the Franco- American population 
of the southern industrial areas has grown 
the most^. Androscoggin County's French 
population grew by over 20,000 between 
1908 and 1970 (Table 2). This was twice the. 
increase experienced in any other county, 
and it made that county the present obvious 
focus of Franco-American ethnicity. York 
arid Kennebec Counties have grown su!>stan- 
' tially als^^ each increasing its Trahco- Ameri- 
can nuim)ers hy^ roughly 10,000. Theses 
counties with their greater economic health 
have g^ierally been attractive to residents of 
poorer dreay. A second trend has be«(jjlie 
dispeirsal of some Franco- America^ps in^o 
areas in which they have historically been 
few in number. Now a majority of townS in 
the state have some 'people|wfiose mother 
tongine wasTrench. Countiesflong the coast 
fike Hancoclf, Lincoln, anl Waldo -have, 
shovfn the largest percentage increases be-., 
causfe their 1908 populations were so small; 
but in these cpunties Franco-Ameriqins still 
constitute less than 5 per cent of the popula- 
tion in even the largest towns.^ ^ 

, In AroostodjlTCounty the earlier pattern 
has changed but slightly. The southward 
drift begun in the last century has continued 
to the lake resorts of Guerette and SinclaoTt 
and. other people have by-passed the inter- 
vening woods to settle in Portage ^ke; Ash- 



land and Stockholm. Settlement soutli 
these towns, however, is still disthictly non- 
French (Map 3)i And to the west, the town 
of Allagasli in 1 970 recorded not one person 
who had spoken t^rench as a mother tongue. 
With such little in-migration to the county's 
Tural areas, the stability of the cultural 
boundary between French and non-French 
areas is not surprising. ^ 

Tli^^idi^per^l of Franco-Americans from 
tlie (^lier. concentration in the industrial , 
cetUCTs has been most evident in suburban 
expansion. Auburn and,Saco were the ^st 
of the suburbs, and soon Old Orchard 
became a popular suburban resort for Bidde- 
ford residents and French Canadian visitors 
alike. Within Lewiston, parishes created in 
the 1920's serve many Catholic families who 
moved to the south and east parts of the city ^ 
from the older French parishes in le petit Ca- 
nada. Brunswick Franco -Americans had, by 
1946, already bought many old Yankee 
homes outside the city.^^ In the smaU, 
growing towns outside the cities in the 
southern part of the state typically between 
4 and 8 percent of the people in 1970 spoke 
French as their first language. No longer are 
Franco-Americans so concentrated in the old" 
mill towns. More Franco-Americans now live 
in Livermore Falls than in the town of Jay, 
where the ^original settlement was lot*ated. 
Bradley has a higher percentage of Franco- 
Americans thah does its parent settlement of 
. Old Town, and Bingham shows an unexpect- 
edly high proportion of Franco-Americans, 
though in both cases the absolute numbers 
are small. If a comparison of the percentage 
of a county's Franco-American population 
which lived within the m^or urban centers 
of that countwis made for ,1 908 and 1970, it 
is clear that * substantiaUy lo.wer percentage 
of Franco-Americans are living in the older 
centers of Waterville (including Winslow), 
Rumford (including Mexipo)^ Lewiston, Bid- 
deford (including Saco), Brunswick, West- 
brook, ind Old Town. 



Ai/othel- trend has been the development 
of some new Franco-American centers. Wins- 
-low has proved so attractive to Franco- 
Americans, generally former Waterville resi- 
dents, that the French mother tongue popu- 
lation 6f nearly 2,900 r^resents over 39 per ^ 
cent of the town's peQple. The most pro- ~ 
nounced change, however, has been the 
movement of Franco-Americans into Port- 
land, the largest city in th^ state (Table 3). 
Historically this city has been a commercial 
and diversified manufacturing center with 
few Franco- Americans. ' Nevertheless, by 
1-970 the French poputetion numbered over 
2700, making it sliajlpy larger than West- 
. brook and Brunswick, both of which have 
had a large out-migration. ^\ similar develop- 
ment in Penobscot County has meant that 
Bangor has now surpassed Old Town in the 
number of people who spoke French as their 
mother tongue. Considering the strong pres- 
sures for iinguistio assimilation in these cities, 
"the growth' of the French mother tongue 
population indeed represents a major geo- 
graphical shift of Franco-Americans. In addi- 
tion, Franco-Americans in Auburn, Augusta 
and Sanford have more than doubled since 
1908. And if Franco-Americans in Window 
are not included in the Watervilfe total, then 
each of thesfe^ three cities has substantially 
more French i)(e»ple than does the formerly 
third largest c^iiter, Waterville. ; 

The cities\;of Biddefofd and Lewiston 
have been clearly the most important urban, 
centers for the preservation of trench ethni- 
city regardless erf the method ,of measure- 
ment. In 1930 bnly one large city in New 
England (^tn. New Ha^mpsKirc) had a 
higher percellagc oj^Canadian-bprn F rench 
ui |its^total|p()pulation than Le\»^istori and 
Biddeford.^^ However, a comparisprt of the 
two suggests what has happened' to Wake 
Lewiston and Auburn come to b.vershadow 
^ Biddeford and Saco. In 1908 Lewistoiiand 
Auburn contained 11 per cent more French 
, ' than Biddeford and Saco, although Franco- 



Americans in Biddeford constituti&d a greater 
proportion of the city's p€;gyie (Table 3). 
Yel Lewist6ii*s French culturelias continued 
to be replenished by immigration from Cana- ' 
da, especially during the 1920'js, whereas 
Biddeford has received fewer immigrants, 
This is evident from jthe fact that in 1960 
Lewiston recorded more than t^ice as many 
foreign4>orn French as ftiddeford,^^ Also 
important has been the fact that the largest 
and oldest French parisfi^in Lewiston has 
long been under the supervision of Domini- ^ 
can Fathers from Canada while Biddeford's 
parishes have had no comparable link with 
French Canada,^* fks a result, in 197a total 
membership in LewistQn and ' Auburn's 
French parishes was-aUnqst, twice that of ' 
fiiddeford-Saco's, and' Lewiston and i^burn ^ 
together had more thah twice as many peo- ^ 
pie who listed French as their mother tongue 
(Table 3), 

'^Nevertheless, in sqpite of these develop- 
^neiits, the 1970 pattern of Franco-'Amejri- 
cans shows a great similarity in features to 
the 1908 distribution. This is due partly to 
the lack of geographic mobility of some f am- 
ilies b\it much more to the fact that mobile 
Franco-Americans tend to move either out 
of the state or to the major centers where 
others live and find good employment: Eth- 
nic geographical patterns can thus be pre- 
served regardless of mobility ratejs.^^ In 
Maine older residential pattern could stii| 
be preserved as econon[iic opportunities 
changed after World War II. With the decline 
of the cotton textile industry, it mfghf be ^ 
thought tha^many people would leave the 
old cotton toUn$* But in many cases other 
industries ha/e appeared. When the large 
Goodall-San^rd cotton mills closed in 1954, 
most people who Were lak) off remained in 
Sanford, and most, of those who left, re- 
turned to'^Sanford when the town later 
brought in new industries.^ ^ One reason 
wh)^ Maine has been able to attract new iKc 
dustries is its labor availability. The new^ 



electronics Mid s^oe factories^. Tor instance, 
have employed jmany people who formerly 
worked' in the .textile mills and\could be 
readily trained in other asseiinbly ^ine tasks. 
Moreover, the willingness of Workers to com- 
mute long distances has easei potential labor 

. shortages^"* The deye)DDhi|[it of the Ports- 
mouth -N9val ShipyarO" at |Cittery ^created 
Jobs for several thousand^ civilian workers: 
and when the JEl^tes Cotton mill in Biddeford 
closed in 1959riEin estimated 800^ persons 

^ found jobs at the shipyard and commuted 
each day from Biddeford.^^,The automobile 
has thus permitted employees to reside in 
the community of their choice^hile taking 
jobs elsewhere, and residential patterns of 
the past are thus less, subject to change. 

In order to examine general changes in 
the distribution of Franco-Americans since 
1908^ a correlation analysis was performed, 
using several 1970 population and manufac- 
turing variables.^^ As in the earlier analysis, 
Aroostook County was not included because 
of its special characteristics. Data are avail-' 
able^for 53 towns and cities, including alLthe 
places in the 1908 analysis and all but three 
of the other Maine towns having 1970 popu- 
lations of 4,000 or more. 

The geographical stability of the Franco- 
American distribution during the twentieth 
century is indkated by the fact that correla- 
tion with the 1908 distribution was extreme- 
ly high (r*.913), much higher than^he corre- 
lation with^he total popuijlation of the state 
(r-.582). However, the degree of correlation 
with the total populationjhas increased sipce 
1908(r-.391 in 1908), a demonstration of the 
fact that Franco-Americans have been mov- 
i||g ^mewhat out of their earlier more dis- 
tiiWtive settlement pattern and are becoming 
rtlore like the total population in distribu- 

Cqtton textile mills are now found in on- , 
ly a few of their former locations in Maine, 
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and even pulp and paper industry employ- 
ment is no Ipiig^r correlated with Franco- 
'^Americartsir-.043). This figure mi$ht have 
been ^m^hat higher if Franco- Americans 
residing in towns adljac^nt to mill towns had 
been included, as woOld be appropriate^ tO' 
'.the less concentrated residential patterns of 
today ^ Replacement of many textiles mills 
, by a wide variety of manufacturing establish- 
ments not dependent on riverside locations 
and internal migration within the state have 
n^eant that Franco-Americans are slightly 
less correlated with total manufacturing em- 
ployment than they were in 1908 (r».716, as^ 
opposed to r-.808 in 1908, with Biddeford- 
Saco and Lewiston included)! Moreover, this 
is still less than the correlation between the 
total population and manufacturing employ- 
ment in 1970 (r-,771), indicating that nei- 
ther the past nor the present Franco-Ameri- 
can distribution should be thought of as tied 
to total manufacturing in any special way. 

Cultural changes among Franco-Ameri- 
cans are much harder to measure ihan geo- 
graphical changes. However, it is possible to 
make some statements, about French lan- 
guage use, political preferences, income lev-, 
els, religious behaviour and social structure. 

Regard inj^ the first of these, there is evi- 
dence pf striking plac? to place differwces 
in linguistic assimilation .when mothe^r 
tongue data are compare^^ to Catholic 
' * Church 4ata. Records of the Diocese of Port- 
land show for 1,965 and 1966 the number of 
Catholics of different ethnfe bac1(grpunds i^ 
^ certain parishes for which such figures were 
supplied by pastors. These figufes are direct- 
ly comparable to the 1908 data since the 
same measure was used. The 1965 and 1966 
figures were averaged and then adjusted \>n 
the basis of the major to Wn's 1960*1970 
population trend, so as to provide an esti- 
va mate of th^ French Catholic population in 
1970 (Table 6). Where a substantial portion 
of the parish population resides in an adja- 



cent town. Hie French mother tongue figures 
for that town^ere included in the total for 
the m^or town. In other cases parisli 
boundaries conform to town boundaries or, 
in the case^of Dexter, 84,j>ercent of the par- 
ishioners live in Dexter tbwn.^^ If^the 1970 
French mother tongue figures are compared 
to . the 1970 totals of Catholics of French 
background, the result i^ a. rough indication 
of the extent of language maintenance in dif- 
ferej^t Franco-American centers. The higher 
the index, the greater the percentage of the 
local French Catho)|cs who spoke French as 
their mother tongue. Conversely, a high de- 
gree of assimilation to English over the last 
few decaides is indicated by a low index. All 
percentage -figures are somewhat overesti- 
mated due? to the fact that not all people 
whose mother tongue Was French are Catho- 
■ lies. Also, in the many cases of interrethnic 
marriage, pastors in the Iprge Frinco-Ameri- 
can parishes probably counted as 'Franco- 
Americans those people whose background 
they did not knoAV. 

The index shows that the French language^ 
has been retained as the mother tongue most 
completely in Lewiston, the largest urban, 
French center, and in Frenchville and Fort 

(Kent, St. John Valley towns. In Biddeford 
and^ Auburn, French. language maintenance 
has alto been relatively high. As the size pf the 
local Frahco -American community and its 
proportion in the total town, population de- 
crease, the need for English speaking skills in- 
creases and French language maintenance suf- 
fers. Thus, French has bJeeri retained least in 
small communities like Dexter^ In the still 
smaller towns, of Jackman and Moo^ River 
language mairiteHance has been high because 
most people are of French background and 
the nf»Eirest larger towns lie across the border 

^in French-speaking Quebec. 

In the 1950% maintenance of French 
continued to be dependent to agr^t extent 
on its use in schools. Those families with the 
greatest experience in French parochial 



schools have been the ones most Ukely to 
speak French in their homes .^^ In 195B the 
Diocesan Superintentkftit of Schools stated 
that in 53 of 93 parothial scl^ools in Maine, 
French was taught as a language, was the lan- 
guage used for daify religious instruction, 
and was frequently spoken and written apart 
from these formal occasions.^^ The value of 
French as a second language was being em- 
pliasi2ed by the teachers, who encouraged its 
use in school assemblies and in conversation 
oQtside schooJ. Interestingly, in 1956 the 
public schools of Sanford began a program 
of instruction, in French to all students from 
the fourth grade thrcmgh the twelfth grade 7^ 
No other public schools in the state-other 
than the schools in the St, John Valley-of- 
fered this training. 
. 

In a 1960 survey sampling Franco-Amer- 
icans in Brunswick and Lewiston over three- 
quarters of the respondents stated that 
French was spoken most of tjie time in their 
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homes. Only 13 per cent o,f the parents sur- 
veyed had cliildren whose only language was. 
English.^ ^, However, m^yor changes occurred 
in the 1960's. The practical erosion of 
^French language was accelerated everywhere, 
probably most effectively by the influence 
of television, although the value of bilingual- 
ism was being stressed in new, ethnically 
self-conscious educational programs, espe- 

' pially in the early 1970's. Even in the upper 

, St. John Valley, wliere well over 90 per cent 
of the 1 970 residents had spoken French as 
their mother tongue, the actual use of 
Fre%J|i dropped sharply. Outside the home 

. the yoiing people speak English though the 
older people are understandably mo.re, com- 
fortable with. French. A combii^ation of 
French and English is spoken in most homes 
(Table 7), and in only 44 out of 271 sample 
households surveyed in 1966 was French the 
only language used.''^ The cultural homoge- 
neity of the Valley and the presence of 

. French language radio and television statiori^ 



• . TABLE 6 
FRENCH LANGUAGE MAINTENANCE IN SELECTED TOWNS 



^ Towhs 
Lewiston 

Frenchville / 
FoartKent 

Biddeford (incl. Saco) 
Auburn 

Jackman (incl. Moofe R.) 
' Brunswick (incl. Topsham) 
Caribou (inch N. Car,) 
Jay (inch Liv. Falls) 
Rumford (incl. Mexico) 
Old Town (incl. Bradley and Milford) ' 
Dexter 

♦Calculated by multiplying the percentage increase or decrease in the major town's ovulation from 1960 
to 1970 hy A and adjusting the 1965-1966 average to show this change: 

t Index represents the per cent o? French Catholics in 1970 who rei^rted tkeir mother tongue as French. 
Sources: Annual Rejterts, Elected parishes. Archives of thfe Chancery Office. Diocese of Portland. 
v. S. 1970 C&nsos of Popubthn (See note S). * ' ^ 



French 


Frenph 


Index of 


Qatholics, 


Mother Tongue 


French Language 


1970* 


1970 


Maintenancet 


25,282 


25,037 ^ 


99 


1,46L 


1,441 


99 


4.225 


3,929 


93 


18,7d8 


■ \ 15,599 


83 


8,838 


6,938 


79 


824 * 


^•599 


'73 


4,454 


3,152 


. 7i 


3,759 


< 2,470 


66 


' 2,354 


1,505 


/ 64 


,4,465 


■2,664 


56 


4,223 ' ^ 


2,196 


52 


1,277 


364 \ 


29 
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on the Canadian side of the St. John River 
accaunt ,for its persistence in Valley com- 
munuies relative to all other places in the 
statckexcept Lewi^ton {Tb^ 6). » 

The signiflcaijce of the geographical di- 
vide between the French and non-French 
areas of Aroostook County (Map 3) is^spe- 
cialjy evident in'^politicpl references: The vot- 
ing patjtern hi recent* presidential elections 
and certain referenda shows a consistQiit dis- 
tinction between the Democratic and liberal 
French towns and the Republican, strongly 
conservative towns like New Sweden just to 
the south. The rural and small town areas of 
Aroostook County west of Caribou and 
Presque Isle apd south to Houlton are some 
of the most conservative towns in ihe state. 
Moreover, the cultural differences expressed 
in voting behavior also distinguish^ the 
French-AmericAil urban centers from places 
like Portland^ South Portland^ Gorham, Far- 
mington, and Bangor, where Franco-Atperi- 
cans are proportionately weak.^^ In Maine, 
the proportion of Franco-Ani^ricans in ^a 
town's population, whether rural or urban, is 
often the best single predictor of town-by- 
town variations in voting preferences. 

In addition to language and politics, cer- 
tain other attitudes and behavior * distin- 
guished Franco-Americans in the 1 956^s, but 
there are indications that ttaany of these have 
since come closer to the American >norm. 



When the socio-economic levels of fecond- 
generatipn French Canadian, Irish, Italian, 
and Polisli immigrants were compared na- 
tionwkle in 1^950, the French clearly showed 
the least increase in education, income, and 
occupational status froni levels attained bj^ 
the first generatio^i.'^^ Most immigrants* 
children 4Aiproved sub3tantiallly their statu^ 
^ position in American society, yet the French 
^ demonstrated 'little chai^ge. Another study 
based on the interviewing and personality 
testing of 954 subjects^rom 62 towns, most-* 
ly HT Connecticut, found people, of French 
and Italian background were significantly 
lower in achievement, motivation and voca- 
tional aspiration than Jews, Greeks, Protes- 
tants, and Negroes.' Social class differences 
accounted for only part of the variation. 
One observer noted- in* the early 196jB*s, 
^Franco-Americans still read very little and, 
too often, have'what h^s aptly been termed 
a low achievement syndrome; thev are, quite 
happy if they live comfortably.))'^ A^' 11^64 
liationwide sampling of 2,701 Catholics, in- 
cluding 16b Franco-Americans, supported 
tt|is view, as Franco-^Americans showed a low 
moven[ient into higher education and a low 
occupational mo1)ility beti^een generations 
compared to mdst other CathoUcs.^^ |^ 
would a^^ar that some values characteristic 
of ninete^nthHjfentury French Canadian cul- 
turci were influential at that time. 

However, during the 1960's there have 



•Town 

St. John 
St. Francis 
Fort Kent 
Eagle Lake 

Source: See note 73. 



TABLE? 

LANGUAGE REGULARLY SPOKEN IN TH^IlOME 
>^EST END, UPPER ST. jfOHN VALLEY, 1966 

Per cent French- 



Pef^nt 
French 

. n 

64 
41 



English Combination 

51 
61 

30 " • 
'51 



Per cent, 
English 

22 
18 

6 

8 



apparently been soitie changes. In a well de- 
signed 1972 national sampling of over 
47,000 honies in all fifty states, respondents 
Werje asked to identify their ethnic origin or 
descent and answer questions, reizarding in- 
come, education and family size 7^ With this 
research a better indication .of the«^ize of 
America's ethnic populations in terms of 
self'identiilcatioA is now available and com- 
parison among groups may be made more re- 
liably. Of significance to the understanding 
of the long-term influence of ethnic heritage 
is the ifact thht over ?0 per cenjt of American 
households were able to identify their ethnic 
background. The results indicated that be- 
tween 5.^ and 5,6^ million inliabita^|s.of the 
U.S. identify - themselves As of French de- 
scent; this is more than twice the number 
(2.6 million) who claimed French as theif 
mother tongue in 1970. Most of th^se peo- 
ple were, of course, of French Canadian ot 
Acadian heritage, as opposed to European^ 
French or Belgian. 

r * 

In contrast to the implica^ns of niost 
previous studies^ the sample population was 
very c\6se to the national means and medi- 
ans in its characteristics; in most cases there 
were no statistically signiHcajpt differences. 
The median income of male persons 14 years 
pld and ov<5r ti?;146) was slightly above the 
median for the entire survey popu^flon; the 
mea^n French fdmily size (3.5^ persons per 
family) was the same/as that of the total 
po^latton; and th^ median number of 
school years completed for the French p.op- 
ulatipn age 2^t34 was the' same as that for 
the totrff (12.t^ years). The percentage^ of 
male French craftsmen and kindred workers 
(24.1%) was somewhat higher than that of 
the total population (20.6%); and the per- 
centilge of French |>rofessional, technical 
and kindred workers (|^1.8%) was but slight- 
ly^ below the figure for the entire sample 
(1-3,8%). 

It is a reflection of the dominant Ameri- 



can culture that most large-scale surveys of 
this type are concerned with questions of 
^ctal and economic achieveiiient. Some 
equally significant comparisons miglit be 
made l>etween groups in ierms of consumer^ 
behavior, life styles, values, personality, reli- 
gious behavio/, or* interest and sMIl in arf - 
music,^or yarious sports and games.* Apart 
from studies of national character and im- 
pressionistic, hi^ly personal descriptions^ 
thell^ has been little research alot>g such 
lines. Nevertheless, With respect to religion, 
in 1964 first-generation French involvement 
in the formal requirements of the Catholic 
religion (attendance at Mass and Commu- 
nion) /appeared high compared to other 
Catholic ethnic groups, though U.S.-born 
Fra\ico-Americans (sjecond generation) were^ 
somewhat le^ regular.^^ Also, the strong 
Franco-American support of Catholic 
schools was clear, as this group, <(regar(lless 
of level of education, had over per cent 
of their children attending parochial 
schools.^^0 ' ^ ■ ' ' 

p., 

For Franco-Americans sjich religious be- 
havior is closely tied^to the social structure. 
Intermarriage with m^bers of other ethnic 
groups is a direct i^unctTon of public school- 
ing and the relative absence of religious be- 
haviinr in the home. Ethnic endogamy-, paro- 
chiaPschooling, and religious behavior in the^ 
home are all closely related; as ethnic inter- 
marriage increases there is a corresponding 
decline in formal religious behavior -Such 
effects have long been predicted by the^if. 
French. For several decades the many Fran- 
co-American social organizations, schools, ^ 
and the Catholic; Church itself were able to 
discourage social assimilation into non- 
French society. Inter-ethnic marriage rates 
were low in the large French centers, and 
second-generation ' French showed hardly 
any increase over the v^ry low rate of ethnic 
intermarriage of their immigrant parents. 
Only with the third-generation, those gener- 
ally maturing in the 1920's, did ethnicity 
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lose its extremely tight hold.^^ In the 
1950'$ thc^ old ethnic^rganizations found it 
almost impossible to^T-ecruit jyey/ members 
from either the elite or the young, for these 
people had little ^eed for formal Organiza- 
tions or for such ethnically restricts social 
group^,^ ^ But because many of Maine's ur- 
bai\ Franco-American^ remained in the 
working class, it is not surprising that in 
1 960, 58 per cent of Francos-Americans in- 
terviewed in Lewiston aAd Brunswick 
«ciaimed that most of their friends were 
Fra nco - A mer icans. » 
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During the 1950\s and 1960's social as-' 
similation ^generally increased, though, in 
terms of inter-religious marriages in Maine, 
i^rench Catholics wei:e intermarrying with 
non-Catholics less than wer^ Catholics of 
Irish bacR^round.^^ For the state as a whole. 
Catholic sanctioned mixed marriages ac- 
counted for .a quarter of the totdl Catholic 
marriages in 1965. Intermarriage was lowest 
(3%) in the parishes of |he upper St. Johi^ 
Valley, where, of course, nearly every1»ne 
was Catholic. However, the rales were al- 
most as low (7%) in the largest French (Trb^fi 

parishes, where contact with non-Catholics pulp and papier industries. At the sjime time, 
was relatively minunaj. Religious intermair- French CathoUcisni, together ^wft 
riage rates generally increased as the^size and^^\ the French language, encouraged so strongly 
proportion of the local Franco-American 



difficulties in measureAient, their varied geo- 
graphic expression must be considered in 
any cultural assessment. The experience of 
growing up as a Franco-American in Maine 
or elsewhere in New England differs very 
much as a function of the town one lives in. 

In summary of these geographical and 
cultural findings, it is clear that Franco- 
American settlement in Maine in the early 
twentieth century was .the result of several 
processes: 1) contiguous expansion of rural 
settlement east and west along tli^ St. John 
River, followed by movement along several 
r routes to the south; 2) exploration of eco-. 
nomic opportunities by seasonal and, later, 
permanent immigrants, from Quebec* creat- 
ing the first French urban nuclei in Water- 
ville and the Old Town area; 3) permanent 
settlement .of large numbers of French Cana- 
dian immigrants in the CQtton mill towns of 
southern Maine ( and 4)^later migration-from 
wiijiin Maine and from both Quebec a 
Maritime Provinces to the pulp and paper 
mill towns! Geo^aphically^ the distributioji 
was very^distinctive in its high correlation to 
the cotton textile and, to a lesser extent, the 



population decreased. Rates of intermarriage 
were highest in parishes wj^thout paroclml 
^schools and in towns with Tess than 5,000 
people and $ predominantly non-French 
Catholic population. Altogether, these fig- 
ures point to tremendou^s differences in the 
religious life of Franco-American 
dep^ndinjg on where they live. 



^atl|olics 



- Of* course, the significance of Franco- 
American' cultuW and society changes 
through; tiine and variejs from individual to 
individual. But every indication supports the 
nc^ion that i^s geographic variations— the dif- 
ferences from place to place— are sonie of 
the most important and that ^^'in spite "^f 




French Catholicism, together jivfth the use p| 

5v the ] 

iQ the home and parochial school, made for 
a correspondingly great cultural and social / 
distinctiveness on the part of Fi^anco- 
Americans. Immigration from Canada was 
sl)^ply reduced in the«second quarter of this 
c^ntu^, but a new out-migration (b Connec- 
ticut and population shifts within '^ItTine be- 
came import^ant.* ^ / I 

^ The p^or distributional changes in {T 
I^lune. during iSie twentieth centur^ ]|iave 
beei\ l)^a wide scattering of Franco-Ameri- 
cans in small t6wn$; ^eciaUy in ^the south- ) 
ern portions of thef tate; 2) the dispersal put 
. of earlier concentrations near various mills 
' to suburban towns; and 3) the development 
of Portland and Bangor as important Franco- 
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American centers. Altogether, jthese trends 
have made the residential patterns of Fran- 
co-Americans in tlie state more tUce j^^^ of 
the ^general population. Yet> |)erhap^onie- 
^what surprising Is the extent to which the 
1970 geography mirrors thayof sixty years 
before, although today it is no longer corre- \ 
Iat6d with special a^ects of the economy. 

During the twentieth century the princes- 
ses of cultural and social assimilation have 
eroded some of the distinctiveness df the 
Franco-An^ricans, even in the large French 
•centers. Culturally, the greatest change has 
probably b^n the "decline of French lan- 
guage use, especially in smaller towns but in ^ 
the-4960\s even in the large ethnic inters. 
♦Until -the ^ate 1^0's piost y^oulFig people , 
were uninterested in their Itpgjuistic heritage, 
Sbut the rfvival of eiltH^c pride which has 
envelope^ the entire ^ountry has produced a ' 
new interest in learning Fre^l^xamong soi^ 
of Maine's FraAco-^Amieri<^ah^. Gonti^ary ^ 
the opinions e^presseo in.the late nineteenth 
century, linguist i^^^af^imjlation has Apparent- 
ly n<k weakejied' ties /to^ Cat^|hbUcism^>al- 
though ethnic intermarriige may be having 



this effect. In 1970 three quarters of the 
state's Catholics and at least oiie-fifth of 
Maine's entire population ^ were Franco- 
American Catholics. 



Most Franco-Americans retain some 
^nse of identification with their ethnic heri- 
tage, and in the larger centers a new pride is 
often in evidence. Nearly five and one-half 
million people in the United States are of 
French origin. They constitute a major ele- 
ment in the diversity of cultures which is so 
striking in t^iis country. Franco-Americans 
are now at^e Amerioan norm in terms of 
socio-ecojnomic status, althotigh below-aver- 
aj^e levels of income for Maine's population 
as a # whole together with a le^c^ of rela- 
tively Idw )Franco-'Amer\cai> assimilation 
may b^ reflected^jin a isirightly lower position 
for that state. In addition; t1he fact that 
Franco-Americans i^i^aipe ^re ^till distinc* 
tive in. their distribution and that the 
strength of thei^ ethnic culture varies so 
muqh itoyssi place to /place und^prscores the 
significance of a geographic perspective on 
this,. the most important ethnic mii>Ority in 
the state. 
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Notes 



1. The term «Franco-American» in Its broadest 
sense refers to Americans of French Canadian 
or Acadian, heritage. In this paper the label 
«French» is rmighly synonymous but includes 

I also regent immigrants who may still think of 
themselves as Canadians. In contrast, Maine has 
long been dominate^ by people of English and 
Protestant heritage, constituting a very loosely 
defined ethnic group often labeled as «Yan- 
kee». ' ^ 

2. Portions of this paper are basCd on material 
from the author's doctoral dissertation: <(Catho- 
lics in Maine: A Social Geography.)) (Unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation, Syracuse University, 
1970). 

3. The clearest and most valuable explanation^ 
the ethnicitv and the various types of assimila- 
tion whicHffthnic groups in the U.S. have ex- 
perienced is found in Milton M. Gordon, >*ss/m- 
ilation in American Life (New York, 1964)./ 

4. EdoAiard Hamon, Les Canadlens frangais de la 
Nquvelle-Angleterre (Quebec, 1891); A. Bour- 

' • bonni^re, Le guide franfais des Etats Unis 
(Lowell, Mass., 1891). 

5. The results first appeared in issues of Le Messa- 
ger,^Xhe newspaper published in Lewiston, 
MaiTO, to champion the Franco-Americap cause. 

JTounty totals w^re also reported in zJ? ivvue 
\aacO'am4ricaihe, II (January, 1909), pp. 206- 
209, and III (October, 1909), pp;398403. The 
data have been reprinted recently^in Ralph D. 
Vicero's, «Le recensc^cnt d'Odufcr^.aplante,» ^ 
Recherches' SociograpMques, XII (s^ptcmbre- * 
' d^cembre, 1971), pp. 313-377. , ^ 

6. The U.S. Census in 1910 recorded the numbers 
of foreign born and foreign stock (second gei\- 

• eration) French Canadians in counties ?nd lar- - 
^r cities. ThiS census included ^ople regard- 
less of rMigion, was takca two years later than 
Laplante's survey, but excluded the grand-chil- 
dren of iinmigrant3. Comparison is appropriate 
in areas where nearly all French were first- or * 
second-gfenerat^on immigrants. In the . case of 
the city measures, the ^.S. Census excluded 
members of city parishes who happened to re- ^ 
side outside the limits of the city. In spite of , 



these difficulties, cqmparisons are useful. For ex- ' 
ampll^^Laplante reported 15,143 Franco-Ameri- 
cans in York County, somewhat more thai} the 
U.S. Cejis^is figure of 13,683 French Canadians; 
but in Androscoggin County Laplantey total 
(14,842) was smaller than tire government's 
' (15,132). For the cities Laplante's figures were 
usually slightly higher, bi^t rtlative position of 
both cities and counties' was almos^t always the 
same. U.S. Bureau of the Census, Thirteenth 
Census of the U.S. /P/O; Population, II, pp. 814- 
816, 818. For further comparative^etails, see 
Allen, «Catholics in Maine,» pp. 1^^67, 172. 

7. The question was worded, «What language, oth- 
vcr than English, was spoken in this, person's 
home when he was 9 child? » Tlie procedures, 
are explained in U,S. ^ureau of the Census, 
f97& Census of Population, General Social and 
i^conomic Characteristics, Appendix B,#pp. 7, 
34. ' 

8. l/.S Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Pop- 
Ajlation, Fourth Count tapes, Tabul3tiQn^23, 

((Mother Tongue and Nativity ,» for Maine. 
TlvN»^Jata were supplemented by published da- 
ta for cSfiftlies and tdwns with over 10,000 in- 
habitants avaUable from the 1970 Census of 
Population: Maine, General Social lEind Eco- 
nomic Characteristics, Tables 102, ll9i 

9. The author wishes to thank Lawrence Miyaki of 
the CSUN' Geography Department's Cartogra- 
phy Lab for the Jireparation of maps accompa- 
nying this article. 

10. l^dward Kavanagh and John Deane, ((Report,» 
in Correspondence and Documents Relative to 
the North Eastern Boundary, Vol. ]l (1828, 
1829, 1831), pp. 367-442. The Wlume is loca- 
ted in the Maine State Libtary, Augusta, but 
this handwritten description has been published 
in W.O. Raymond, <(Statc of the Madawaska 
and Aroostook Settlements in 1831,» Collec- 
tions of the New Brunswick Historical Society, 
III, No. 9 (1914), pp. 344-384. 

11. Thomas Albert, Histof^ du Madawaska (Que- 
bec, mO), pp. 191, 192, 233, 287, and 437. 
l^ore^etails of the spatial expansion^of the set- 
tlemem Ify this time are evident frolft a private 
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religious census. The numbers ofCatholics re- 
ported for each town can be taken as an indica- 
tion of the extenjl of Frelich jettleinent in tliat 
town. Census resuUc were published in the Bi- 
ble Society of Maifg^Querterly, I (March, 1893), 
and in the Bible Society of Maine, Second Sta- 
tistical Rehort (Portland, 1901), both available 
at the Maine Historical Society Library, Port- 
land. 

• 12. Bangor Daily Commercial, July 2, 1872, p. 3; 
April 10, 1886, p. 1; June 4, 1873, p. 3; and 
August 15, 1874, p J. ^ ♦ 

13. James P. Allen, ((Migration Fields of French Ca^ 
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15. Jl§lph D. Vicero, personal communication. 
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D. Vicero, ((Immigration of French Canadians 
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Analysis,)) (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. 
University of Wisconsin , 1 968). 
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WW 23of the H6yNEr^\Bn<iQuiner\i of 1950 carried a brilliant^ 
Iris Saunders Podea of the conditions of life in the French communities in New England 
in the nineteenth century as wt^as a discussion of the prevalent situation in the Quebec 
region which the Franco-Amey leans had left behind them (n emigrating to the States.' 
The good.and the bad-^mostly the Upd-with regard to conditions of work, of child la- 
bor of housing, ofhaalth and ofclothing are extracted from numerous governmental re- 
pons^tl, American and Canadian, as wallas from the relevant FrencHand English Ian- 
gu^ntmtun- By th^ turn of the century, living conditions had immeasurably im- 
proved for^he Franco-Americans. ' ^ 



QUEBEC TO <<LITTLE CANADA»: 
THE COMING OF THE FRENCH CANADIANS TO 
NEW ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

by 

Iris Saunders Podea 



. Most American minorities came to the 
United States from the et^t. the south, or 
the west. Onfy. the French^anadians mi- 
grated from the north. They emigrated from 
' :<^ebec in:the i^4ps becms^ Pf depremd 
conditions in thf sMpbuHdihg and lumber in- 
dustries and because of difficulty in obtairi- 
4ng land, most of wlfi€ft was in the hands of 
the speculators. Like most other minorities 
the French-Canadians sought- greater econ- 
omic opportunities They* settled m%ly in 
New England, although some moved to 
Illinois. Wisconsin, Michigan, and New York 
and found employment as agricultural la- 
borers, lumbermen, textile operators, mnd 
brickyard workers. New England Yankees 
dubbed them <(the Chinese of the Eastern 
States.» an indication, as Marcus Hansen hai 
written, that New Englanders considered the 
Canadians ignorant, poor, and degraded: 
an unwelcome influx that woutd lower 
wages and raise the proportion of criminals; 
and an element thftt showed no disposition 
to be^come <( American. » Many natives also 
thought that the newcomers^ really were 
loyal to another country, or, since they \^ere 
Catholic, ruled, by the priesthood. For these 
worried New Englanders the French-Canadi- 
ans constituted a dangerous class in the com- 
munity. ''I .* ■ ■ 

By 1900 New England had about 
27 S, 000 French-CModiansu thereafter im- 
migration^ declined as economic conditions 
in Canada improved. Diminished entry and ' 



^ t he influx of southern and eastern Europeans 
at the end of the nineteenth century changed 

' the- older image of <(the Chinese of the East- 
em states, » In the 1880s and 'QQs A^e»v 
'Engl^ndei^^ to describe French-Cana- 
dians as^tnMfstrious. frugal.^and quick to 
learn; the Italkms, Greeks, and Syrians had^ 
replaced them on the lo wer rungs of society . 
Despite partial assimilation and acfeptance. 
the French-fanadians cltii^ f^, their own 
language and customs. The^fmil to drop 
their own ways prevented group from 
achieving social equality with Yankee New 
Englanders. 

In the following selection Iris Saunders 
Podea describes the early experiences of 
French-Canadians in New England. 



New ^Englanders have long Bteen accus- 
tomed to hearing the French language 
spoken in the streets and shops of Lewiston, 
Manchester, Woonsocket, and other manu- 
facturing towns. This phenomenon may have 
led to a coi^epture whether the «strug^ for 
a continent» still continues, and the pres- 
ence of the French Canadians in New Eng- 
fimd is but a phase of Quebec's expansion iii 
North America. The Canadian French in- 
vaders who^poured into New England in the 
last three ot four decides of th^hieteehth ^ 
century, however,, did not come as warriors. 
They were simply seeking theh- daily bread, 
and their .peaceful penetration has proved far 
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more successsful than the earlier French ef- | 
forts at military conquest. Leaving Quebec's 
impoverished farms, they entered the ex- 
panding American industrial life at an oppor- 
tune moment and were quickly transformed 
into an urban people. A few, of course, re- 
mained farmers, es^>ecially in Vermont and 
New Hampshire, but they constitute a rural 
minority. This essay wilfbe concerned with 
the ancestors of today's Franco-Americans, 
the French-Canadians vvho migrated to New 
England mill towns prlajr to 1900. 

This migration southward from their 
native pTftYince Ql-QiieMc was m^^^ 
variety of reasons: gebgraphical proximity, 
colonial struggles, and seasonal opportuniti^. ^ 
Lumber camps and farms, canals an^ r^lh- 
roads, quarries and brickyards, river and lake 
steamers: all were clamoring for manpower . 
in the growing Republic and Quebec had 
more than an ample supply. Political unrest 
in Canada before Conjfpderation also contnib-- 
uted to the migration, but those, who came 
as refugees after the 1837 Rebellion or as 
malcontents foll9wing the union of Upper 
and Lower Canada in 1840 were relatively 
few. Higher wages in the United States were 
always a magnet, but more important than 
occupationaj attractions across the frontier 
o^ political forces at home was the economic 
distress which became increasingly intense in 
rural Quebec throughput a large part of the 
nineteenth century. 



No real unders;tandin^ of the French- 
Canadian migration into New England can 
be gained without -some idea of what the 
French-Canadian left behind. Quebec agri- 
culture presented a dismal outlook, and in- 
dustry was undeveloped. In his journey 
through the province in 18mBei\jamin Sil- 
liman had commented on the wasteful farm- 
ing techniques then tmployed,* and this 
criticism was still vali^ ha|fvat;tentwry later. 



It Was|rhe prevailing prejudice tnat land itn- 
provetnent did Apt pay.^ the si>ecial com- 



mittees appointed by the Legislative Assem- 
bly in 1849 and 1857 tb investigate the ex- 
tent and causes of emigration from Quebec 
confirmed the backward state of agricultural 
affairs.^ Many French-Canadian youths were 
landless, while crown lands remained too dear 
and requirements for settlement too difficult. 
Little land was available for colonization, 
and even when it was available, inadequate 
roads and bridges made it difficult of acc«ss 
and deprived it of markets for its produce. 
The committees' pleas for better roads, 
bridges, and other reforms such as home- 
steads and the guarantee of wood rights 
went almost Unheeded, except by, coloniza- 
tion ; sPcieties, many of which were in- 
effective. 

Quebec agriculture continu|d to decline. 
While the D\minion Government was making 
every effort to induce European immigrants 
to settle in the Canadian West, French-Cana- 
dians continued to leave their farms for the 
United States, for the West, or fpi^ the cities. 
The habitants who remained behind still 
pursued their old methods of spil depletion 
and, in addition, the old inheritance system 
still prevailed. Farms, already small, Were re- 
peatedly subdivided among the many children 
of French Canada's large families, reducing 
them to strips too narrow to produce an 
adequate living. It is' no- wonder that the 
Seventh Census of Canad? stated that it «was 
not in quest of a higher standarjj! of living 
but to avoid a lower* th^^he f rench-Cana- 
dian was impelled to migrate.'* T|ie people 
of Quebec, rather than r^k the shrinking of 
an already precarious»existence, preferrfed to 
le&ve ^hind the land of their ancestors. It is 
hard to believe that a people so gregarious 
and loyal to their province as the French- 
(^anadians woukJ have chosen io "Venture 
into a formerly hostile New Englahd'for the 
' sake of uncertain financial gain, had it not 
\feen for these disheartening prospects at 
home. • 
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In view of the predicament in which 
French-Canadiaji^youth found itself, the Civil 
War in the United States was a welcome op- 
portunity to many young men. The induce- 
ment of bounties, for army recruits was ir- ( 
resistible, and it is estimated that approx- ^ 
imately 40,000 French-Canadians ^ry^d in _ * 
the Union armies, a number of whoifi un- 
* doiibtedly were already resident in the United 
States,^ The war also coincided with and ac- 
celerated an%nprecedented industrial devel- 
opment in New England. Labor was at a 
premium, and improved technology jmadeJL_. ._ 
possible to employ unskilled workers to an 
increasing extent, a fact whicli vastly broad- 
enert^the oppprtuiiitifis for woWrt/S^^^^^ 
and iinmigrantis. With this crying need, it 
was not surprising that wide-awake mill 
owners in New England should tap Quebec's 
overflowing supply, especially when it lay so 
much nearer than Europe. / 

. New England manufacturers gave Frtifnch- 
Canadian workers a ready welcome. Even be- 
fore the war they had discovered the advan- 
tages of importing French-Canadian laboi^ 
quick accessibility, low wages, industrious 
and uncomplaining employees. Factories 
adopted the practice^f sending recruiting 
agents to Quebec and entire families and 
parishes were transported to New England. 
Many are the accounts of desolation in 
Quebec's deserted villages. Railroads were 
also instrumental In promoting the migration, 
first, by facilitating means of ijr$vel, and 
secondly, by stimulating fhis French-speaking 
traffic through agents and interpret(^s, The 
most^effective recruiting agent of all, how- 
ever, was the ^migri^ himself. His letters 
home spread^ the/jf^v/'e des Etats-U^is ajnoug 
relatives and friends, and when he visiter) his 
native village dressed ^n city clothes, weliring 
the inevitable gold watch and chain, he per-' 
sonified success in the United States. 

, No more thaini mere mention ca^ be made 
here of the growitiig alarm felt in Canada at 
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increasing em igration from the province, but 
it, v?as widespread. It became a subject of 
legislative invesl^atioif, ecclesiastical "fcon- 
cern, and j|»ro{)agandistic literature. Discred- 
iting motives were imputed to the departing 
inhabitants in an ettort to stay t^ie tide -mis- 
conduct, extravagance, love of luxury, ad- 
venture, and soon -blit emigration fontinued 
to gain in volume until about 1896, a date 
which marked several significant trends. A 
period of prosperity in Canada followed close 
on the heels of its return in the United 
, . JSUates, aiid^tJie advent-^f-tlie-^irst-French- 
Canadiaif Prime Minister enhanced Quebec's 
prestige. In this last decade of the centui^y 
'the Xahadian-born French fri" the tJnited 
States increased by over 90,000 but in the 
succeeding ten years they decreased by more 
than 9,000.^ French-Canadians were appar- 
ently beginning to find a more ade;quate out- 
Jet for . their talents at home. 

In the meantime, what of the thousands 
of French-speaking workers absorbed in. the 
gigantic maw of the New England mills? By 
no means the first immigrants to invade the 
' northeastern states, they followed the Irish 
who had long since achieved the «second 
colonization» of New England. In many 
New England to^ns they were the first 
sizable group of non-EngUsh^speaking people 
and by 1900 they numbered more than half 
a million in New England alone Americans 
looked down upon habitan^ arriving on 
New England station platfornis in rustic garb, 
followed by broods of children. These lai^ge 
families without financial v|re^rves were ob- 
ligated to seek work a^nce, and usuaify 
friends from their native village guided them 
to both jobs and shelter. Mostly farmers, they 
had«no experience in the industrial world. 
The fe^v who were skilled in various trades 
were handicapped by language and tempor- 
arily had to join the rank and fUe in the 
mUls. 

The cotton and textile industry offered 
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the greatest opportunity for unskilled labor 
■and absorbed a large portion of these French- 
Canadians, whose descendants have become 
«a permanent factor in the labor supply of 
the cotton mills» of "New England.® The 
French-Canadians made themselves felt in 
this industry in the 1870s, when there were 
over seven thousand Canadian-born engaged 
in it in New England. Within thirty^ears this 
number soared to nearly 60,000.^ French- 
Canadian operative* in cotton rose from 20% 
to nearly 37% of the total number in Massa- 
chusetts between 1890 -and -1900, and w in - 
Maine and New Ha^mpshire they exceeded 
60%.^^ In 1888 ovej>a',000 French-speaking « 
women were eiiiployed in 1^^^ ifOttbh nrtiills of , 
Lewiston, Biddeford, Sa^o, and Waterville, 
out of a total pf approximately five and a 
half thousand female.employees.* * Although 
(ewer l;rench-Canadian women workeirs than 
those of any other nationality had ever been 
employed for wages before coming to the 
United States,*^ over ^0% of those in Mas- 
sachusetts over te^ years" of age„were em- 
ployed in 1885.13 

In I88fi^ ^he Maine Bureau of Industrial 
and Labor Statistics appointed Flora Haines 
as special agent to survey conditions for 
women textfle workers in that state. After 
more sordid accounts of textile 'inills, it) is 
refreshing to come upon her description of a 
clean and cheerful ^Inning room with open 
windows, of ^he mill girls with neat white 
linen coflar^^d whisli; brooms to bnish lint 
from their frocks. She report^ defective 
eyes as a common ailment among th» French 
and the use of tebacco by Ffench-Canadian 
chUdren. Wome'Sf took snuff' and signs were^ 
posted in l^rench andEnglishrequcstfng those 
using tobacco notlfe f spit on the floor,* 
Most French-C^ni^ian giirls lived at home in 
veryicrowdcd qiuafters, but those who lived 
in boarding houses ei\)oyed ■ gofitl replitation 
in tftev community. In view f f the French- 
CanadiSlV retention of their language in the 
United States, it b worthy of note thjit Miss 



Haines recommended the use of textbooks 
such as those employed in New Brunswick 
where both Engigh and Frendh instruction 
was given. She f^t that American children in 
the public schools* could profit by learning a 
^little French, 

I ■ The charge has often been made that 
French-Canadians, with their large families,' 
had more child operatives in the mills than 
any other group of workers. Child labdr, 
nevertheless, was prevalent in the textile mills 
long before the. cojning^ ot lhfi French-Cana-^ 
dians.*^ They simply followed a long-estab- 
lished custom when they sent their children 
lo work, one farther reinforced by tiecessity . 
Actually a study of cotton mill workers made 
in 1905 indicated that the French-Canadian 
children contributed only one-)hird of the 
income in the famili«$ covered, while Irish 
children in the same survey contributed 45% 
#of the family income. 

More justifiable was the accusation that 
* the French-Canadians evaded the school laws, 
sometime falsifying the ages of their child- 
ren. The Massachusetts Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Went so far as to state in its report 
of 1881 that when the French-Canadian 
parents were finally «cornered» by the 
school olficers and «there is no other escape, 
often they scrabble together what few things 
they have, and move away to some other 
place where they are unknown, and where 
they hope by a repetition of the sanie deceits 
to escape the'schools entirely, and keep the 
children at work right on in the mills.»*' 
Although much evidence to the contrary was 
presented by indignant French-Canadians in^ 
Massachusetts at a splbcial hearing before the' 
^ Bureau in 1881 in an effort to disprove this 
and other equally derogatory statements of 
the Report, there caii be little doubt that very 
young French-Canadian children were com- 
monly employed and that existiiig ehild labor 
laws weft violated. At thir time Commis- 
sioner Wright, head of the Massachusetts 
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Bureau of Statistics of Labor, while admitting 
that the remarks were not true for Massachu- 
setts, indicated that they were applicable to 
Freivch-Canadians in Connecticut and New 
York.'^ T»\is was confirmed, by the Con- 
.necticut Bureau of Labor Statistics in its 
annual report for the yea^ 1885: 

Another element which affects child 
labor is tliat of race. The native American 
almost always wants to educate his child- 
ren, The Irishman feels this v/mt even 
more strongly, and will mal^c great sacri- ' 
fices fQt the sake of his famfiy. On the 
other hand, the French Canadian, in a. 
great many Instances regards his children 
as^a meanjj of adding to t^^^^^ 
pacUy of the family, andj in making ar- 
rangements for work, he urges, and even 
insists upon the. employment of the fam- i 
ily as a whole, dbwn to the very young- 
est children who Can 'be of any possible 
service, , <* 

It is in places like Baltic , with a large 
French-Canadian population, that these 
evils have been felt in their severest form. 
There w^s a time when the Baltic Mills 
^employed a large number" of diildren 
under ten yeftrs of age. The worst of > 
these abuses seem to have been done 
-away with in that place; but there are 
Tnany mills, especially among the' less 
important ones, where it has bepn im- 
sible to stop or even to detect them?^ 

An overseer in Southbridge reported in 1872 
th^t^he used to tell Jhe French-Canadians 
thqPVhe law did not permit employment of 
children under ten years, 4(and the next day 
they were all ten.j^^^ Reports of factory 
accidents of the 1860s and 70s included 
French-Canadian children under ten. Felix 
Gatineau, in his history of the Franco- Amer- 
icans of Southbridge, observed the tendency 
of these first French-Canadians to send child- 
ren from seven to eight years old to work in- 
stead of to school.^ ^ 
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pom-ly enforced in New England. Not only in Quebec by Cardinal Taschereau) \wre not 



were parents and hianufacturers hostile; the 
school authorities themselves did not wAnt 
the schools flooded with the undisciplined 
children of the working class .^2 Sometimes 
at the beginning of a semester, children were 
all turned out of the mills, but within a few 
^ weeks most of them were back. Although 
Massachusetts led in child labor legislation, 
statistics foV 1 891 showed a higher proportion 
of French-Canadian children at work In the 
cotton industry in that state than elsewhere 
in New England. RhoSe Island likewise 
found fault with the French-Canadians on 
the score of illiteracy and child labor.^^ Evi- 
dence from a number of sources, therefore, 
obliges one to conclude that the . French- 
Cdhadi&ns were conspicuous offenders^ even 
where violations of school and minimum-age 
laws were common. v 

C ^ " ' 

As newcomers, they had little choice but 

to accept the lowest wages. With thfeir laige 
families they were able to get along on less 
than the native American workers used to a 
hjgher.^^andard of living. This and the fact 
that tliey were frequently introduced into 
N^ England industry as strike-breakers did? 
not endear th^fiUo their co-wotkers. At West 
Rutland, Vermont, when they were imported 
into the marble quarries during a turn-oiit of 
Irish auarrymen in 186f, bloodshed re- - 
suited .^^ In Fall River during a strike in 
1879, employers had to build special bourses 
in t(ie mill-yards for French-Canadian «knob- 
stick» spinners, for fear strikers would per- 
suade" them to leave town.^^ Many' similar 
inst;ujices of strike-braking occurred . Thanks 
to this unfortunate role,' which immigrants 
in the United States have often been, called 
upon to play, they won^the enmity of oigai^- 
ized labor. Nor did they wish to join in 
strikes artd unions. Experience h^d taught 
them, they .claimed, that wH^n they did par- 
ticipate in strikes they lost their jobs while 
Others went back ,^o work without telling " 



t is certain that the school laws were them.^ ' The Knjghts of Labor (condemned 
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very successful in recruiting French-Canadian 
members and tried to influence state legisla- 
tion against them.^^ French-Canadian influ- 
ence was held partly responsible for the fail- 
ure of New England cotton mill operatives, 
to build a stronger organization,^^ but rather 
than do witljout wages during strikes they 
preferred a low income regularly. 

On the other hand, there were evidences 
of a dawning labor consciousness among them 
before the end of the century. A few joined 
the Knights of St. Crispin and even the 
Knights of Labor. At the time Chinese were 
introduced into the Sampson shoe factory at 
»Nortb Adai\iS in. 1870, several 
dians participated m the protest against the 
Chinese.^^ In 1879 sixty French-Canadians 
at the Douglas Axe Company in Massachu- 
settl^ struck for\a 10%^ wage increase.^* 
Unions, which at\irst had been indifferent, 
toward immigraiitsN^an to print-notices ift 
French.^ ^ In Worcestfer, French-Canadian 
/carpenters farmed thei* own union.^^' After 
^eing in the United States long enough to 
understand labor aims and methods, their 
attitude began (o change. In general, how- 
ever, the language barrier^and the influence 
of their leaders discouraged the early French- 
Canaclian^ emigres ffom association with 
strikes and labor organizations. They prided 
themselves on refusing to take 'part and on 
being law-abi*ding citizens.^ 

Although general wages and working con- 
conditions slowly improved, wages in the 
textile and paper industries la^ed behind, a 
fact especially significant for the French- 
Canadians. Statistics showed a definite re- 
lationship between length of residence in the 
United' States and wages received. French- 
Canadians were, advancing to more skilled 
positions' in industry by the end of the cen- 
tury, and many Frenth-Canadian girK were 
anxious to leave, the cotton mills-for some- 
thing better Despite the sfeady upwa^ 
push toward higher economic, social, and 
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professional levels, distinction was reserved 
fot the few and the majority had to endure 
the hardships that accompanied their low , 
wage scale. It wfts the poverty and dirt of 
tlieir «Little Canadas* in the nineteenth cen- 
tury that gained for them a sorry reputation 
when they first came to New England. 

^ Nearly every manufacturing town where 
they settled Ijad its Frenth-Canadian quarter. \ 
The usual picture of these squalid «French- r 
^villes» dispels at once the Quebec allegation* ^ 
that the imigris departed for love of lu?tury . , 
Most of them began life in the United States 
^ in teneinpnts and were locally referred to as ^ 

«Ca"nuckis.» Sanitation and cleanUness were , ^ 
at a minimuni" 

some of th^, «Little Canadas* was to be ex-' 
pected in these overcrowded and unwhole- 

\some lodgings. Fall River and Holyoke were 
notorious for their <<hell holes,* and William ii?' 
Bayard Hale, described Freiich-vCana^ian ten- ^ - | 

ements in Fall River in 1894 as not fit 
house a dog.» The Slade Mill tenemoms, he ^ 
' said, were worse than the old-time slave 
quarters, and in the Glhbe Mill houses rats 
had driven out the inhabitants .^^ The first ^. ^ 
large-scale tenement dwellings in Lowell 
were built in «Little Canada,* and the popu- 
lation density in these structures was claimed 
to surpass that any\^here in the United. States-* 
ou tside the Fourth Ward in New York City ' 

. Darkness, foul odors, lack of space and air, 
shabby surroundings, all Jfliese were univer- 
sal tenement characteristics, to which tlje 
French-Canadjans had no exclusive claim, 
but their quarters were repeatedly singled out s 

as among the worst or most ill-kept in ^^^" '"""j^.^ 
England . Mill owners, nevertheless, app^nt* ' \ 
' ly kep t ihetK lodgings in better conditi9ii than . . 

private exploiters who later purchasei^i them. 
The Granite Mills in Fpll River had the best , 
maintained houses ^ town an^ vacancies . ; ; 

there " were rare, tf the Frendi-Canadians "^^^ 
were provided with good housing, c^^mmented • '}i 
a Salem investigator in 1*873, they were too V 
proud a people not to keep it that way. ^ j 
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This, alas, did not always prove true. 

French-Canadians, as well as Irish, were a 
problem to the health authorities. They were 
frightened by compulsory vacci;iation and 
did not understand why wake» were prohib- 
ited during a' period of epidemic disease. The 
Lowell Health Department made an earnest 
effort to reach its «Little Canada.* School 
children there were'generally vaccinated free 
of charge and parental opposition was attrib- 
utetf«more to the necessity of caring for the 
chiltTs sore arm than to prejudice against 
vaccination.^^ Detailed child-cdre instruc- 
tions were printed in French and English and 
a medical i^ispector was sent into the dist^^^^^ 
witi) twi) boys acting as interpreters. Disease 
was widespread among French-Canadian 
children and infant mortality high, much of 
it dUe to improper feeding and ignorance. 
Tiie Health Department deplored the lazioess 
and indifference of parents who failed to 
send for thfc ward physician when their 
children were ill. People who could afford a 
funeral ' better than they could preventive 
measures were hard to get along with, wrote 
one health officer despairingly.'*" 

These humble and insalubrious beginnings 
, were the co;nmon immigrant lot. There was, 
happily, a brighter side for the French-Cana- 
dians. The impression is all too common thaf 
the farmer lives an idyllic and healthful life, 
but evidence often reveals the simple life as a 
synonym for mere subsistence. In moving to 
the mill towns of New England, the French- 
Canadians enjoyed better food than in, 
Quebec and mhny wrote home that they ate 
meat every day. «The proud housekeeper,^ 
wrot6 Archambault in his novel, iV/// Viilage, 
«was the one who would place five pounds 
of fried pork chops and a half peck of boileil 
potatoes' before an invited guest ..>'*^SuchHi \ 
housekeep<er was luckier than most, but the 
French-Canadian laboring man in Massachu- 
setts consumed about five pounds of food 
per day in 188$, a pound and a half more 



than his confrere in Quebec. The M^issachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics of Labor compared 
French-Canadian family and boarding-house 
diets 'in Holyoke, Lawrence, Lowell, Montre- 
al, Rividre du Loup, and Quebec and found 
both nutritive value and quantity consider- 
ably in favor of Massachusetts.'*^ ) 

Clothing also showed improvement. The 
French-Canadians were quick to adopt the 
American mode and sometimes sacrificed 
food or home comforts for fashion.'*^ Sewing 
machines were not unknown in homes of 
French-Canadian workers and seemed to have 
a beneficent influence on the aspect of the 
whole hou»|jQld,'*^ Jprench-Canadiani were . 
repu tedly w«ll dres^d , but there were rela- 
tively few silks and satins. Necessity at times 
drove economy to the extreme of avoiding 
walking to save shoe leather or wearing out- 
grown garments when there were no younger 
children to inherit them. '/^'^^ 

Toward^^he-v^n^^f the century, the 
« Little C^adas» were^ being abandoned to 
other immigrants. The coining of the street 
railway wa)^ important/factor in enabling 
workers to qiKt the tenements,'*^ and in 
towns such as Worcsesfer and Marlboro where 
textiles were not the predominant industry, 
French-Canadian home ownership made pro- 
gress. Investment in real estate was regarded 
as an indication of stability and ah excellent 
way to train the French-Canadians in econo- 
my through the habit of saving to pay off 
mortgages.'*^ The property requirement for 
voting by naturalized citizens in Rhode 
Island was an added stimulus there to the 
purchase of real estate, biit general progress 
toward home ownership was slow.'*^ In view 
of the French-Canadian reputation for thrift, 
this pace is disappointing. 

Frugality was a Quebec trait which on 
occasion excited the jealousy or envy of 
others. The first savings of French-Canadians 
usually went to the church, and their fine 
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record for financing church properties is in 
contrast to their slower private advancement, 
at the same time demonstrating their willing- 
ness to sacrifice for their faith. The amazing^ 
feature about their religious.'educational and 
philanthropic institutions is that they w^ 
paid for by small contributions, mostly from , 
the wbrking class, with very few large dona- 
tioivs^'^'^ Saving was encouraged by the 
ctergy, and toward the end of the century 
special savings instllutions fpr^French*-Cana- 
dians began to appear in New England. Holy- 
oke*s second codperative ban^ was founded 
in 1889 to enable Frtfnch-Can^ian workers 
to buy homes on a mdnthly installment planf j 
it was the first FrancQ-American fin^^^ 
institution , in the United States,^*^ Woon- 
socket's Institution for Savings ^on had to 
employ Freph-speaking clerks to take care 
of French-Canadian accounts, and Aram 
Pothier, later Governor of Rhode IslaQ^, , 
served in that capacity. In 1900 the first 
caisse populaire. a form of credit union, was 
founded in Quebec, and this movement soon 
spread to the United States. Another Quebec 
habit which promoted savings was the family 
system, whereby children turned over their 
earnings to their parents. 

" French-Canadian thrift, nevertheless, has 
probably been overestimated. Early Smigris 
had little Confidence in banks or investments, 
their mistrust justified by such experiences 
as the fraudulent New England Investmel^ 
Company and the loss of savings deposi^ in 
bank failures. Jhe average annual surplus 
among French-Canadian families in Massa- 
chusetts in 1875 was only $10.59, and they 
saved Jess than any other ethnic group in the 
state at that time.^^ Although saving doubt- 
less increased with improvement in occupa- 
tion, the estimatfe-made by Father Hamon in . 
1890 that a French-Canadian worker with a 
family of four children should have about 
$80 a month left after deduction of major 
expenses^ ^ seems high. One of the great mis- 
takes in estimating ability to save has been 



simply to multiply daily wagfes by tl^ num- 
ber of persons working per family and to de- 
duct the cost of living, without regard to age, 
occupation, or s/eadiness of employment. 
Furthermore, both Father Hamon and Ferdi- 
• nand Gagnon^ father of Franco-American* 
journalism, Repeatedly exhorted their com- 
patriots to economy instead o^ spending 
money on picnics, carriage rent, circuses,^ 
and trips to Canada. 

The close of the nineteenth century 
found the French-Canadians a settled people 
- in New England numbering over half a mil- 
lion. By this time they were experienced in 
industry and, wftere statistics distinguished 
the older residents fro^ni ihe new, they had 
proved them»lves able to compete with 
other workers^ New pngland. It must not 
be forgotten that the steady influx of new 
arrivals from Quebec, who yet had to pass 
through their period of orientation, held 
back the general average of the gr^up. In- 
stances were even known of French-Cana- 
dians replacing other French-Canadians at 
lower wages.^^ It required time to learn' to 
demand the same working and living stan- 
dards as native-bom citizens in the United 
States, but unbeknown to themselves, the 
French-Canadians were conforming to the 
usual immigrant pattern, starting at the low- 
est l^el and surmounting it in the second 
and phird ^nerations. Meanwhile*, their 
United-Stat Jborn descendants were growing 
up bilingual?thus better equipped for broader 
participation in American life. 

Their economic situation gradually im- 
proved, freeing them from complete preoc- 
cupation with earning a livelihood, and they 
turned their attention to the problem of their 
own ethnic survival. It became almost the 
breath of life to the newly forming mutual 
benefit societies and the Franco-American 
press. Unlike European immigrants, French- 
Canadians ^id not sever the bond with the 
land of theiryMrth, for Quebec adjoined New 
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England, and visits, newspapers, and educa- 
tion iu the province were easily accessible « 
Their dual loyalty , so openly avowed, puzzled 
Americans and often became suspect when 
reinforced by aloofness from public schools, 
non-French chulrches, and organizations. 
Thus, friction in the new environment was 
not confirmed to labor competition. 

Within the limits ^f the century the 
French<€anadian migrdtion into New l^gland 
was still \xi \ state of flux. It had, however, 
transplanted almost in its entirety the 
French-Canadian parish, with separate French 
churches, schools, and homes for the needy. 



Indeed, theirs was a splendid record in earing 
for their 'own. It was too soon to foretell the 
extent of change from their traditional ways 
until more Franco-Americaijs had exper- 
ienced a generation of life in the United 
States, The old melting-pot theory has been 
somewjiat discredited in recent years, but 
economic forces have remained a persistent 
assimilator. The twentieth century usKered 
in great change for ^rench-Canadians in 
Qilebec, now become thV most highly indus- 
trialized province of Canada, and it may give 
the Franco-Americans a chance to guide their 
Canadian cousins along the path of ethnic 
tenacity in an industrial world, 
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THE FRENCH COLONY AT BRUNSWICK, MAINE: 

A HISTORICAL SKETCH 
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by 

William N. Locke 



There are said to be .in the United, States 
|o^e i)iilbon and a half people"^ of French- 
id ian origin. Some of these are descended ' 
^ Ini early frontiersmen, like those of the 
Id settlements in Missouri,* others have 
immigrated more recently, as for exainple 
those in and near the industrial cities of'New 
England. Many of these cities have a mixed 
population including groups of various na- 
tionalities,, but in the more northerly of 
them one often finds a sampler ^situat ion 
with an older, nearly pure ^nglo-Saxon 
group, and a newer group of first^cond, 
and already third generation Frenc^eople • 
of C^^iadian origin. A towaJn the latter 
category is Brunswick,'Maine%ere ohe can 
see in miniatdt'e the picture t>f how the 
French from the North came to New Eng- 
land communities; how they stru^wfed agaipst 
economic, racial, and linguisti^andicaps; . 
how they succeeded jn winning equality in yr 
one field affer another: polmcal, economic^' 
social. y 



speaking population pf Brunswick which is 
of interest here, tl^e. presence of a generous 
water-power supply at Brunswick is of cap- 
ital importance. As the demand for cotton 
fabric grew, the mill was increased in size. In 
1857 the company had 235 looms with 
9,000 spindles; it employed 1 75 people.. In 
1867 large additions had bejen made to -the 
buildings, and the mill had '76,000 spfaidles. 
The company owned 75 tenements and nVan- 
ufactured jts own gas, which it also supplied 
to the townl In 1877 the mill had 35,000 
spindles, empl<^yed 550 hands and owned a 
hundred. tenements in which, its employees 
lived, with a store where theyltraded ^ 
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Brunswick, Maine, is ofi the seacoast, 
thirty miles north of Portland. Its histoiy is 
like that of many another # Maine coastal, 
town, rich in traditions of Indian battles and 
seafaring lore. Bowdoin College was founded 
there in 1794, and one of the earliest cotton 
mills in the state was built at the falls of the 
Androscoggin river. Since it is the French- 
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This expansion took place just before** 
and durinsihe C^il War. The local people, 
plus a cerfain number- of Irish immigrants, 
who .had come to Brunswick when the rail- 
road was built, were the first to work in the 
mill. Put with the rapid growth it was nec- 
c^ssary to import labor; so,|as was the grow- 
ing^ custonv in New England; . agents were 
sent tp Canada to recruit laborers under con- 
tract. The abuses of Jhis system are well 
k^nown. The importatron of contract labor 
was fof-bidden in 1885, but the French of 
Canada continued to come where they knew , 
money was to be ^ned. In Canada the 
amount of good land for fanning waS limited 
and the market for farm products, poor. 

The first men from French Canada to , 
come and^settle- in Brunswick came between 
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1850 and 1860^ judging from the immigra- 
tion dates given in naturalization recotds, 
but the big movement began after 1865 and^ 
continued until 1900.^ Unfortunately, there 
are no records except those of naturaliza- 
tions to shovf when influxes of ^Canadians 
took place. There is one stray item in the 
Brunswick Telegraph for March 28, 1875, 
«Quite a lot of French Canadians came here 
last week to work in the Cabor mill,> but 
thii is, as far as I am able to ascertain,^ the 
only time the local new^aper mentioned 
(he arrival of workers. For on€ thing, no one 
expected these people from across the bor- 
* der to become a permanent part of the com- 
munity. One mai#; criticising the mill owners, 
is quoted as Allows in- the Telegraph for 
September 20, 1870: 



They afford no real assistance to a place 
in theVay in wliich th$ business is con- 
ducted. Thp money for the cotton and 
the manufactured goods is all turned )n 
Bosto^i^the tjp^de is mostfy through one . 
^channel, and the operative population 
is never permanent, especially the French 
Canadians who all look to a permanent 
home m Canada. 



From |ime to time in the Jocal news- 
paper, Jhere appeared items fr^jjjm which we 
caff see that the French populatioiT'was 
;rowing more numerous. In 1873 a summary 
s printed, of ? report by Charles. Hill on 
cmirch attendance. He^gave 3,066 as the to- 
tal \umber attending church in town; 477 of 
thes^ere French ^athblics; 131, Irish Cath- 
olics. V • 

An increasHtof seveflral hundred was not 
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inconsiderable^ a town of the size, of 
Brunswicki It had had a population o^ 4,687 
* in 1870, of which 4,148 were nrtive born; 
539 were foreign born and in 1882 accord- 
ing to the Telegraph the total population 
was 5,384. 

Naturally, as soon as the Catholic pop- 



ulation of Bninswick began to grow, there 
was a demand for a priest and th^n for a 
church. The first Catholic services held in 
Brunswick were in 1821, according to the 
Telegraph in 1878, and a- 



. . . society of believers in the doctrines 
of the Church of Rome was begun in 
this Town about 1860 or a short time 
previously, Services were at first pjj- 
formed by the priest stationed at Bath,. 

' The society, however^ gradually in-^ 
creased in numbers an^ in 1866 pvir- 

*chased Iheir pre^nt 0878) church 
biylding, . .ftlrd Father Pow&rs~wis soon 
after $enfc to them. The soqety is now 
numerically by far^the largest in the 
town. About five sixths of tK* congrega- 
tionwe rtpnch-Canadians.They number 
abpV eight hundred. The present priest, 
Father Noiseux, is a French-Canadian. 
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A scliool for teaching English to 
French-sp^iUlT Caitadians waVstarted be- 
fore 1872 by David H. Dennison. This initi- 
ative was taken ov^r by the Cathtflic ChurchN, 
in Js88(S( when a school Was ,^arte4o for 
prenc^^ehildren, though the aim of the latter 
was to give them a Catholic and a FrejrtSh 
education^lt appears that the Cabot -Com-, 
p^ny, operator® of the mill, had ■tako 
some Sort of school for chitdren^he r€^ 
spo'nse tp thg opening of the Church school 
was very gre^t lnjilSS?, there were Spp^xi- 
mti^ely 200 children enrolled. ■ 
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I^rom 1880 on,' the FrendhCanadianslje- 
gan to be accepted a* a more or less perma- 
nent addition to ftie town. They wer£ grow- 
ing rapidly in numbers. The Telegrdph in 
December 1887 said that there were 320, 
families in the French section, whereas there 
had.been'btit 160 in 1882. Also Uiese Cana^ 
dians had begun to see that there were defi- 
nite economic and. political advantages to , 
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Immigration and Naturalization 
By Five-Year Periods^ 



X vl lUU 


« immigraiion 


NaturaliKation 


1 Q cn c c 
1 ojUo J 


1 




1 Q^/;_An 
1 o jO-OU 


1 




1 ool-o J 


1 




1 QA^7n 
1 oo(>/U 


35 




lo 


50 




1876-80 


70 


1 o 


1881-85 . 


64 


.36 


1886-90 


77 


57 


189^95 


74 




1896-1900 


44 


108 (all in 1900) 


1901-05 


36 


50 


1906-10 


30 


' 33(allinl90fe) 


1911-15 


7 


4 


191)6.20 


14 ' 


126 


1921-25 


18 


21 


1926-30 


8 


8 


1931-35 ^ 




24 


1936-39 




17 


Totals 


530^ 


535 



l>ecoming citizens. The looil paper of Au- 
gust 23, 1884, records the following: 

A meetingyof French-Canadians was 
held in the Court Room, Town^ Hall, 
Monday evening, Joseph Dufrense being 
elected temporary chairman, and Louis 
Trudeau, Secretary. Henry Ragot ad- - , 
dressed the meetyig in "French upon 
topifcs in which the people were inter- 
ested, the result of which was the for- 
mation of a^perm'anent prganizatioh. 
President ' Noel Vandall, Secretary Louis 
Trudeau, Exavier Payment (Paiement), 
Ermeaigle (Herm^n^gilde) CoulOm'be, , 
•Telesphore La Point (LaPointe), Joseph 
Machaud (Michaud), Frank Maturin 
(Mathurin), Jos. Dionne, and Henry 
Ragot.^ The subject of naturalization 
was discussed,' the question being: shall 
the French take out naturalization pa- 
pers or remain foreigners? It was (inani- 
mously decided to naturalize, an^ 53 
were found to be'*rcady for naturaliza- 
. tion, others will become naturalized 



when they become eligible. It was also 
decided that all possible meaps of in- 
formation should be resorted to to gain 
political information. 

The table above shows the immigration and 
naturalization by five-year pieriods. 

During the 'BOs there was serious trouble 
with disease among the French population. 
The tenements and boarding houses owned 
by t||^ Cabot Company were crowded, and 
unhygienic as more and more French workers 
can^e into the town. The townspeople, led 
by Editor Tenney of the Telegraph, rose up 
in indignation agai^t the mill owners, as the 
following editorial Sf May, 1866 shows: 
* ,j 

What we have stated as to the conditions 
of affairs at the factory boarding houses 
V)n the ^ast side pf ^ain^St. near the 
cove, is enough to cause a pestilence and 
we were not surprised on Saturday last 
,when Father Gorman informed us that a 
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good deal of sickness prevails among the 
French-Canadians wqtking in the facto- 
ries. He said that since the 1st of Janu- 
ary he had buried more children than he 
had baptized and surely this is a sad 
state of affairs. Jtev. Gorman attributes 
the present sickness to the ^id neglect 
of sanitary conditions in and -about the 
houses which the Canadian people oc- 
cupy. It is somebody's business to see 
that the se\vers, cesspools, and privies 
are cleaned out and then, if sickness 
continues, a look must be taken at the 
interior of the dwellings; it is of no use 
to look further after the causes of dis- 
ease than at the banks of the cove 
reeking with filth. 

Throughout the summer and fall of 1 886, 
the Telegraph editorialized, against the ne- 
glect of the Cabot Company, which «evi- 
dently cares more for the figure of its divi- 
dend than for the comfort, or even health, 
of its employees.* A French-Canadian, Des- 
peaux, was made a niember of the Town 
Board of Health at this time, and 1886 was a 
turning point in the deaih rate of the French 
population. The following table, compiled 
from the records of St. John's Parish, shows 
the deaths from 1877 to 1895, 1877^ing 
the first year for which the Bnmswick parish 
has records. 





DEATHS 




Year 


French 


Irish 




7 




1878 


13 




1879 


4 




1880 


19 




1881 


4 




1882 


46 


I 


1883 


48 


4 


1884 


38^ 


» 3 


1885 


28 




1886 


81 


^ 2 


1887 


72 




1888 ' 


41 


3 


1889 


42- 


2 



DEATHS (Continued) 



Year 




French 


Irish 


1890 
1891 




58 
66 


3 
2 


1892 




60 


.7 


1893 




86 


5 


1894 




'78 


4 


1895 




66 


•6 



However, not all was black in the life of 
the newcomers. The Telegraph tells of church ' 
fairs, «leve^s,» plays, operettas, picnics, and 
' even dances. Marriages were gay affairs! «A 
French wedding on Monday morning with 
twelve teams transporting the bride and 
groom throughout the streets, all parties ap- 
parently eiyoying themselves to the fullest 
extent, though the air was keenly cold, the 
thermometer being only a few degrees above 
zero.» In 1883 the good editor thought 
gayety was going too far: 

Has a crisis arrived with racing on l^ie 
streets? On Monday morning, as fre- 
quently happens, there was a French 
wedding, a part of the fun always being 
a ride after the ceremony is over. Three 
sleighs driven abreast as rapidly as livery 
horses can travel were going down Fed- 
eral Street in high glee when William 
Mountford was knocked down. We 
humbly suggest that as we have so many 
churches in the village and religious 
sentiment is so strong, that a sn)?ll 
chapel ilibuld be erected at Mere Brook 
adjoining the new race court. 

In most cases the first French-Canadians 
to come to theUnited States were the young 
men. When they had become established, 
they sent for their sisters and brothers and 
soon the community in Brunswick had both 
sexes. The marriage rate rose slowly, and 
there M^ere some marriages between French 
Catholics and aon-CathoIics as is shown in 
the following table, compiled from the mar- 
riage registers of St. John*s Church. T 
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I8BQ 
1881 
1 

48 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908- 
1909 
191Q 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
19l7 
1918 
1919 
1920 



MARRIAGES 
French-Irish Irish 



2 
I 



3 
1 



4 
3 
1 

• 1 
1 
3 



15 


— 


' 1 


27 






27 


\ 




19 

.17 ♦ 


W V. 


- 

2 


21 


1 


— 


29 


< 




24ir.. 
17 


1 




25 






28 






22 







14 






26 






17 


1 




35 






28 


1 


1 


21 • 






26 






27 






17 


1 




17 


1 




16 






19 






28 


1 




18 


2 




30 


2 


I 


23 


2 




26 






21 






22 






36 




. 1. 


21 


1 


'1 


35 

45- 


*7 





/ 

Mixed 



2 
1 

1 
1 



3 
1 



2 
2 

2' 



4 
2 
1 
9 

4 
3 



Other 



2 
1 

3 
2 

2 



3 
1 
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MARRIAGES (Continued) 



I Gal 


Frftnch 

1 IVIIVII 

*• 


French-Irish 


Irish 


1921 ^ 


33 


— 




1922 


31 


— 




1923 


^' 36 


— 




1924 


31 


_ ♦ 


1 


1925 




2 




1926 ' 


27 






1927 


28 






1928 


28 






1929 ' 


24 


1 




1930 


44 


2 




m\ . 


29 




1 


1932 


19 






1933 


16 


1 




1934 


28 


1 




1935 ' 


28 


3 


1 


1936 


36 


4 




1937 


23 






1938 


24 







Mixed Otljcr 



3 




2 


1 


1 


3 


3 


2 




" 2 


3 


1 


7 


1 


9 


1 


6 




4 


* 3 


6- 


3 




1 


1 


2 


6 


4 


6 


3 


10 


4 


1 


3 


1 


3 



Judging from ,the Telegraph, the French 
people were liked from the beginning. If 
there was any resentment against the «for- 
eigners,» it did not creep into the paper. In 
1872 Editor Tenny wrote «We have no fault 
to find on general grounds with the French- 
Canadians employed in the cotton mill; they 
are quiet, orderly, and .industrious.* In 
1885, «The French-Canadians are putting up 
several dwelling houses, one large structure 
on lands recently purchased in the north- 
western part of the village, and the way they 
put together %wooden building is something- 
of a marvel.* The French^anadian doctor. 
Dr. Pai^, was so well liked that at his death 
in 1887, the mill was closed a day in tifibute 
to him. Professor McDonald of Bowdoin 
College wrote an article,^ The French-Cana- 
dians in New England, in whkh he said the 
following of the French-Canadian: 

He is quick to learn, active and deft in 

liis movements. He is contented with his ^ 

work, and, usually, with hjs wages; and 



\ he does not expect undue consideration. 
Docility is one of his most marked traits. 
He is not over-energetic or ambitious. 
His main concern is t6 make a living 
for himself and his family, and, if that 
seems to have been attained, he is little 
troubled" by restless eagerness , to be 
doing something higher than that in 
which- he is at pre^t engaged. Above 
all he Is reluctant, as compared >Vith the 
Irish, to join labor unions, and is loath 
to strike. 

Again, in the same article, he writes, «Very 
few of the French now .return to Canada to 
stay, or even look forward to such a possibil- 
ity and the amount of money now sent out 
of ihe country, while considerable, is very 
small in comparison with former figures.* 
He aives the figure of 2,500 as a fairly reli- 
*abl/ estimate of th^rench population of 
Brunswick in 1897. 



In the early years only the men who 
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were naturalized (some 250 by 1900) could 
vote, but as the first generation of American- 
born grew up, they added to the number. 
The following table is from the Brunswick 
voting lists. It will indicate the increasing, 
part the French were able to play in town 
, politics, though it sliould be mentioned that 
there lyeyer was a « French bIoc» in Brun.s- 
wick -the French-Canadians, like their Eu- 
rdpean cousins, are too individualistic. 

The economic progress of these newcom- 
ers to Brunswick has been amazingly rapkl. 
There follows a table compiled from the rec- 
ords of the Assessors.^ ^ The accuracy of 4iy 
individual figure is debatable because it is of- * 
ten next to impossible to determine which 
names are those of French people. The cus- 
tom of giving «niill names»' ^ to the newly 
arrived workers resulted in the adoption by 
many of an English equivalent. Rousseau 
sometimes became Brool^s, for example; so 
it was necessary a hundred tinies to make in- 
quiries of the local French people: «Was 
Blanch White^ French or Yankee? Was Wil- 
liam Ruest, French? Was the Joe McCarthy 
that used to live on Water Street Irish or 
French?* However^ these cases were solved ' 
and the table repre^nts a reliable, overall 
picture of property ownership in Brunswick. 



A fairer comparison of the relative im- 
portance of French ownings is obtained by 
subtracting from (''♦) the amount of 
$ 1,665,227, which is the value of non-resi- 
dent property. This gives $ 2,809,019, prop- 
erty of residents other than French, which is 
3.02 times (13). People of French extraction 
therefore owned 1/3 as much pro|)erty as 
non-French residents di(^ - 



PERIOD OF EQUALITY 

Not only in town proper .but in the 
surrounding country-side, the French people 
have bought- homes, farms, and business 
property. On many roads leading out of 
BrumWick, every other name on the mail 
boxes is a French one. Of the Selectmen in 
1940 one was English, one Irish, and one 
French. The local magistrate named Rous- 
seau died last year, and numerous less impor- 
tant offices are held by people of French ex- 
traction. On Maine Street and in the stores, 
' it is common to hear French spoken. /\long 
half the street, thp end nearer the" mill, 
French is more common than English; while 
in the stores nearer the College, English pre- 
dominates. 



REGISTERED VOTERS 



Year 


French 


Other 


■ Total 


1869 




876 


^80 


1870 


9, 


886 


895 


1875 


27 


917 


944 


1880 


^ 104 


976 


1,080 


1881 


152 


1,025 


1,177 


1885 


212 


1,028 


1,240 


1890 


369 


937 


1,306 


1895 


450 


950 


1,400 


1900 


• . 475 


1,121 


1 ,596 


1905 


596 


1,026 


1,622 


1910 


272 


1,353 


1,625 


1939 


1,050 


1,437 


2,487 



PROPERTY VALUATION 

Year French Other Total 

1869 S 425 $1,600,233 11,600,658 

1870 450 1,833,589 1,834,039 
1875 None'^ 2,090,180 2,090,180 

1880 1,025 r,978,852 1,979,877 

1881 4,250 3,322,793 3'',326,043 
4885 16,10*0 3,389,660 3,405,760 
1890 47,125 3,371,111 3,418,236 
1895 95,805 2,349,641 2,455,446 
1900 114,340 3,422,051 3,536,391 
1905 146;878 3,372,683 3,519,561 
1910 ■ 195,931 3,588,301 3,784,232 
(939 928,755*3 4,474,246*^*5,403,001 
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In Brunswick today there is taking place 
a partLiI fusion .between the two races. In 
High School, prizes go sometiines to children 
of French, sometinics to children ojf English 
extraction. At dances it would be impossible 
to say whose ancestors came Jrom Canada 
and whose were old native stock. There is 
nothing in dress or even in features, in many 
cases, to distinguish the two races. There is, 
however, one point on which they diverge. 
In general, the French are Catholic, the Yan- 
kees, Protestant. And with Catholicism in 
Brunswick goes very closely the use of the 
French language. The Parochial School has 
classes, conducted in French; sermons in the 
French church are in French at certain hours; 
and in the homes the majority of mothers' 
and fathers of French origin ^alk French to 
their children. 

This is so true that we can accept the fig- 
ures of the size of St. John's parish as the 
size of the population of French origin. Of 
course, an exception mus|A>e made for a cer- . 
tain number of Irish and other Catholics, but 
most of these were formed into ^ ii^w parish^ 
around 1930; so it is not too wide of the 
mark to consider Father Dauphin's report on 
the parish of St. John for Januaryr 1941 
as' a summary of the present popnilatjon of 
French prigin. The French who are nolonger 
Catholics and the converts will approxurn^i^ 
ly cancel each otl^i^r. 

^ >^ 

^ The total membership shows a gain of 
458 siijpe 1936K^whe*i there were 4,110 in 
the |^arish;^before that it liad varie^J only 



vT^tal in 



Men 

Boys (undej^ Ti;) 




ship of ^ Jolui's Parish: 4,S^ 



slightly from year to year. 

The parish of St. Jphn\s Church includes 
the Catholic resident^ of Topsham, across 
the river, and what is true of the Church is 
true of most of the lite of the Town. Tops- 
ham has a separate post office, is in a differ- 
ent county, but it forms a social and com- 
iil)ercial unit with Brunswick. Together the 
two towns had in 1940 a population of 
10,992.'^ This figure, compared with the 
size of the Parish of St. John, 4,568, shows 
that the people of French origin represent 
about two fifths of the total group. 



' ORIGINS 

One of the \\\6?^ important factors In the 
study oiA people who have migrated is the 
regions from which they have coine, impor- 
tant fronyhe point of view of their customs, 
their folklore, and' particularly important in 
resp(ect to their language'^. The Origin of 
the French of Brunswick can be traced 
through only two types of records. 

1. Complete marriage records pf St. John's 
Parish 1 908*^ ^-1938. , 

2. The Naturalization records since . 1850 ; 
of the Sagadahoc County Court at Bath; 
the Cumberland County Court at Port- 
land; the U.S. Circuit Court at" Portland, 
and the U.S. District Court at Portland, 
Maine. These courts are those where 
Brunswick men could be naturalized. 



Women 

Girls (under 18) 



322' 
874 
Families: 1,183 
54 

Baptisms: 95 
I, ' ^ 
the ))arochial school, tauglit by Ursuline sisters 



1,476 
896 

Deaths 47 
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The'place of birtli, or of baptism, given 
in these records makes it possib^ after eliiti- 
inating duplicates, to locate the origin of 
1 ,122 immigrants as shown on the following 

page: 

The , marriage records of St. John's 
Church sliow that, as would be expected, 
many. Brunswick residents of French extrac- 
tion were born in other New England towns 
and cities, their ancestors having previously 
moved Jherc from Canada or. possibly, 
F rance. For the sake of comparison with the 
statistics on Canadian and foreign origins, 
there follows data for people born in the 
New England states and the few from out- 
side New Englandgrouped under «Others. » 

The French at Brunswick can be said, in 
general, to have come from along the south 
bank of the St. Lawrence River from Mont- 
■ real to beyond Rividre du Loup and particu- 
larly from the region within a fifty-mile radi- 
us of L'Islet; for out of a total of 914 from 
Canada, 508 came from the four contiguous 
counties of L'Islet, Montmagny, Kamouras- 
ka, and Temiscouata, the others being 
widely sci^ttered. 



CONCLUSION 

The worst slander ever levelled against 
the Fremjj-of New England was a simile by 
Prof. IVIacDonald of Bowdoin (op. pit.) when 



he called them «The Chinese of the Ejist.» 
Never perhaps was such a charge more trium- 
phantly refuted Uian by the French of 
Brunswick, the very town where MacDonald 
wrote. Starting with a few men from the 
North who came with nothing more than 
their hands and their brains to help them 
make a living, the colony grew, in spite of 
linguistic barriers, until today it is about two 
fifths of the total population of Brunswick 
and Topsham. Assuming that this proportion 
is accurate for each of the towns individually, 
and it is close to being sO|pthen the French 
two fifths of Brunswick today owns proper- 
ty assessed at approximately one million dol- 
lars-a figure which is all the more impressive 
when one realizes that this is one quarter of 
the valuation of the resident-owned property 
of the town. ^ 

The French-Canadian group has its^ ori- " = 
gins in Canada along the south bank oj^ the 
St. Lawrence and part iqplarly in and near 
the county of L'Islet. Of Jhe 914 peojjle of ' 
Canadian birth whose origins can be traced, 
508 (55%) came from the L'Islet region. ^ 
Witl^ the others from every corner of the 
Province of Quebec, it is evident that the 
group from neqtj- L'Islet forms the hard core 
of the Brunswlqk, French colony. However, I 
the work was sti'^^ed by aH, and the position 
of equality held today by the French in the 
old Yankee town oif Brunswick stands as a 
tribute to the adaptability, the toil, ahd the 
fertility of the French Canadians as a race. 



State^of Birth 

Maine (except Prunswick 

(and Topshani) ^ , 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
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Number 

J33 , 
16' 
6 
27 



States of Birth 

Rliode Island 

Connecticut 

Others 

Total 



t4 



5 



Number 

6 
7 
6 

201 
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ORIGINS BY COUNTIES AND COUNTRIES OF BRUNSWICK PEOPLE 



COUNTIES IN PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC 

Argcnteuil 

Arthabaska 

Bagot 

Beauce 

Beauharnois 

Bellechasse 

Bcrthier 

Bonaventure 

Bromc 

Chainbly 

Chaniplain 

Charlevoix (See Saguenay . 

former name of county) 
Chateauguay 

Cliicoutimi (includes modern 

Lac St. Jean Co.) 
Compton 
Dorcliester 
Drummond 
Essex 
Farnham 

Frontenac (See Compton 

^nd Beauce) 
Gasp^ 

Hemmingford 
Hull 

Huntingdon 

Iberville 

Joliette 

Kamouraska 

Labelle 

Lac St. Jean (See Chicoutimi) 

Laprairie 

L^Assomption 

Laval 

l^vis 

L'lslet*^ 

OTHER PROVINCES 

New Brunswick 

Nova.Scotia 

Ontario 

Prince Edward Island 
«Canada» 

Total from Canada 



NUMBER 

0 
39 
1 

28 
0 
3 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 



8 

36 
6 
2 
2 
0 
0 



2 
0 
1 

0 
3 

0 
133 
1 

5 
3 
0 
11 

270 



11 

3 

14 

10 
914 



COUNTIES IN PROVINCE 
QUEBEC 




Lotbiniare 

Maskino\[kft^ 
M^gantic 
Missisquoi 
Montcalm 
Montmagny 
Montmorency 
Montreal (Island of) 
Napierville " 
Nicole t 
Pontiac 
Portneuf 
Quebec (County) 
Richelieu 
Richmond 
Riinouski 
Rouville 

Saguenay (modern Charlevois 

approximately) « 
Shefford 
Sherbrooke ./ 
Soulanges 
l^nstead 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. John 
St. Maurice 
T^miscouata 
Terrebonne 
Two Mountains 
Vaudreuil 
Verchdres 
Wolfe 
Yamaska 

County unknown, Province 

of Quebec 
County unknown, probably 

Province of Quebec 

OTHER COUNTRIES 
Newfoundland 

France , 
Belgium 



Total 



NUMBER 

4 

0 
17 

0 

0 
58 
52 

6 

5 

6 

2 

1 

2 

0 

3 
11 

1 

7 
35 
5 
0 
4 
7 
4- 
10 
47 
1 

0 
0 

3 

14 

0 

13 
51 



i 

5 
I 

7 
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1 . See Survival of French, . . in Missouri by Ward 
Dorrance.-U. of Missouri" Studies, Vol. 10, No. 
2, Aprill, 1935. 

2. History of Brunswick, George A/WlK^eler, 
p. 566. ' 

3. See the table on Page 

4. Ninth Census Vol. 1, 1872, Government Print* 
ing Office, Washington, D.C 

5. The spelling of these names shows that the edi- 
tor went by his ear alone as a guide. In paren- 
theses I have put the spelling used by people 
with these names. Another example of a «phon- 
etic)> spelling of French names is in a December 
issue of the Telegraph for 1873: <(A French boy 
named Benway while skating on the Androscog- 
gin river here was drowned on TueMay.» The 
name was, of course, Benoit. 

6. Based on Court records ^escribed under 2 on 
p. 17. 

7. To this number must be added 4 people who 
immigrated first to another town, thougli resi- 
dents of Brunswick when naturalized; there re- 
mains a discrepancy of 1, caused by the fact 
that for 2 persons a naturalization but no immij 
gration date is given, whereas for 1 person4here 
is an immigration but no naturalization date. 

8. Quarterly Journal of Economics for April 1898. 

9. Apparently an error but one which is impossi- 
ble^ to rectify because of the state of the Town 
records. ^ ^ 

10. Unfortunately much of the information on as- 
sessments for the last twenty years is on loose 
cards more or less scattered, making it impossi- 
ble to get any fully satisfactory figures. 



11. The foremen, at ^irst Yankees and Irishmen, 
having to write a name for each man on the pay 
rojl, would sometimes simply choose a name 
for a new man whose name they could not spell. 
So a L^vesque might be told «You, Levi, under- 
stand?)) 



12. The figures in this column represent only per- 
' sonal property; evidently the assessors did not 

} consider this worth assessing in 1875. 

13. Of this, $792,031 is real property; $ 136,724 is 
personal. 

14. 14,474,246. 

15. Printed in the Brunsv^ick Record, January 2, 
1941, 



16. Brunswick, 8,658, Topsham, 2,334, according 
to 1940 census figures issued by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census-Population of the State of 
Maine-Final figures 1940, Series P-2, No. 31 . 

17. While the question of the language spoken by 
the people of Brunswick is outside the scope of 
this paper, it can be stated, on the basis of fur- 
ther material to be published shortly by the au- 
thor, that the French of Brunswick^ conserves 
remarkably well the heritagel brought from Ca- 
nada, showing no sign whaWever of break-/ 
down or disintegration such certain ill-in- 
formed writers have assumed would be the case 
in view of the constant-close contact with En- . 
glish. 

18. 1908 being the date when the place of baptism 
of the bride and groom was first recorded. 

19. Also one non-French, non-Catholic born at 
rislet.. 
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A study of a Franco-American community owr several Maturations is found in 
George F. ThSriauft's article published In the University of T^nto 1960^ monograph ^ 
Canadian Dualism: Studies of French-English Relations. Thiriault focusse^ on l^ashua, 
New Hampshire as a case study. The social and institutional framework witlfin which « la 
survivance* was achieved are examined. The author describes a whole host of institu- 
tions: schools, convents, hospitals and orphanages, cemeteries, newspapers and volun- 
tary associations of all kinds. The common heritage of the Roman Catholic faith, the 
French language, the wave-like pattern of immigration and the proximity to the mother- 
country are seen as the basic elements of the effective cultural and structural pluralism 
.of the Franco-Americans. This pluralism did adapt to the unfolding economic differen- 
• tJation within the French community, the increasing generational remoteness from the 
Canadian experience and the draft, along with the increasing rates of intermarriage. 
Twenty years ago Professor Th6riault said: «The central institutional structure of 'la 
Franco- Amdricanie' even, in comparatively large centers such as Nashua is Rowing in- 
creasing signs of weakening. » But, he added, « ways of life, deeply cherished institutions, 
religion and language, are too centrally in the grain 'of a -people to change rapidly. » His ^ 
judgement has stood the test of almost a generation. 
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THE FRANCO-AMERICANS OF NEW ENGLAND 

by 

George F, Theriault 



Outside the Prwiiice .of Quebec the 
largest concentration of people of French- 
Canadian origin in the New World is found 
in New England. It is |ULimpressively large 
concentration, the bestOpmates placirig-its 
numbers somewhere between 900 thousand 
and one million. The Franco-Americans of 
New England thus constitute more than one 
in six of the French-Canadian stock on this 
continent. On the basis of numbers alone, 
therefore, they are of considerable impor- 
tance in any study of f rench-Canadian soci- 
ety and its culture. 

They are of far greater interest and im- 
portance, however, when their collective 
experience in the Unked States is viewed in 
the perspective of their response and adapta- 
tion, over a period of time' extending back 
nearly a century, to the many-faceted chal- 
lenges of life and living in an industrial civil- 
ization. In the current period of dynamic 
growth, industrialization, and urbanization 
in Canada few questions have more far- 
reaching import for the future of both ' 
English-speaking and French-speaking Cana- 
dians than this: What happens in the course 
of time to the traditional French-Canadian 
way of life, its values, institutions, and cus- 
toms, when it is transplanted from the iso- 
lated rural, parochial, village setting to which 
it is in«ligenpus to the dynamism of a highly 
industrialized urban milieU, and is exposed 
year in and year out for several generations 
to the ceaseless pressures and influences of 



a culture embodying in so many respects 
values antithetical to it's own? 

Recent studies' by Canadian scholars in 
many fields have reported highly interesting 
variations in the answers the Canadian scene 
is producing, and, will produce increasingly 
in the years ahead, to this truly fundamental 
question. While the dissimilarities between 
the American and Canadian settings prevent 
the drawing of precise analogues, the similar- 
ities are so numerous and in certain basic so- 
ciological respects so crucial that the Franco- 
Amte^ican experience has considerable value 
for comparative purposes. 

In the page^ that follow I shall outline as 
fully as a short chapter permits the more im- 
portant historical, ° ecological, and institu- 
tional features of Franco-American life in 
j New England. In doing so l^^hall concentrate 
rather more upon what is impUciTV the first 
than in the second word in the cfxpression 
«Franco-American,> since our uffimary in- 
terest lies in what has happened m the United 
States to the French-Canadian heritage of 
the Franco-American. 

It is well for us to have in mind at the 
outset that the central motif of the Franco- 
American experiment has been that pf com- 
bining elements drawn from the past and the 
present, from different societies and their 
cultures, from widely disparate traditions, 
ideals, and philosophies into a viable whole. 
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It has been, in short, an anibreioiis attempt 
Ito put mto practice and to carry forward a 
particular kind of cultural pluralism. Con- 
temporary leaders of la survivance in New 
England recognize this clearly. A manifesto 
adopted upon the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the centennial of the founding of 
the first Franco-American parish described 
Franco-American life in these words: 

Upon the spiritual plane, the Franco- 
Americans are Roman Catholics; upon 
"the temporal plane, they are American / 
citizens; finally they are by tradition, 
language, and, spirit French; the whole 
being co-ordbiated and combiiied in 
such a manner as to produce a way of 
life withouf a parallel in this country. 



For a minority group living within a 
kirger society dedicated to ends different 
from its own to embark on and to hold to 
such a <^rse is at best a precarious enter- 
prise. Its members find themselves oriented 
at one and the same time to several different 
cultural worlds. They are subject to both in 
ternal tensions and. the pull of conflic 
interests in their relations with the peoples 
and institutions of the larger environment 
that people living in a more centrajly inte- 
grated society are spared. From a sociolog- 
ical point of view it is not the failure of such 
under tiikings that is surprising but rather the 
extent and duration of their successful life. 
On the American scene, which has seeii in 




the past century and a half the testing of the 
experiments in survival of so ri^any minority 
groups, only the Spanish Americans of the 
Southwest have approached the degree of ^ 
success of the Franco-Americans of New 
England. 4| 

To discover the extent of and the more • 
important reasons for the measure of success 
they have achieved is the task to which we 
now address ourselves. 



II 



Evidence of^/a Franco -Amiricanie in 
New England is unobtrusive but catches the 
eye of the interested observer. It is most in 
evidence in the older textile centres, large 
and small, that were by far the most com- 
mon goal of emigrating French-Canadians in 
the nineteenth century. From 1865 onward, 
except in periods of economic stagnation, 
«the inills» beckpned with jobs, in good 
times wWi hundreds and thousands of jobs, 
that provided the immigrant with an eco- 
nomic foothold inihe new land. 

Today, nearly four^enerations later, 
these cities offer abundant testimony to the 
vitality and achievement of this hardy habi- 
tant stock. From Main Street to the neigh- 
^ bourhood grocery, stores bear such names as 
Gagiion, Lucier, Avard, Ouell?tte. Thibo- 
deau. The shingles of lawyers and doctors 
display such names, as Morin, Perreault, Me- 
[ard. Signs and newspaper advertisements 
[icize such business enterprises as La- 
croixT coal dealer; Marcotte, milkman; Le- 
Febvre, radio and television service. In 1955 
as in I880» of course, Franco-An\erican 
names are common on the employment rolls 
of textile, shoe, and paper industries. They 
are also found today in large numbers in in- 
dustries that are relative newcomers to New 
England, plastics, . electrical appliances, and 
other diversit^^d in4ii;»tr>es. Within these 
firms their names ar^ ftHind aU the way from 
unskilled and ^mi^RiUed jobs to manage- 
ment positions, although their representa- 
tion at the managehih^ level is still smaller 
than their numbers and long residence in the 
community would jseeiift to call for. they 
are, in short, a prominent enough element in' 
these New England industrial centres, along- 
side the Irish, who preceded them by a gen- 
eration, and the Poles, Lithuanians, Greeks, 
Italians, and oVh^r south and central Euro- 
pean peoples who came into these cities in 
the i890's and theearly years of this century. 
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Evidences that the Franco-Americans 
colvstitute a sub<X>miTiunity within th« lar- 
ger community are also found. Nearly all 
these cities have areas within them that both 
Franco-Americans and other residents gener- 
ally regard as French. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury thes^ were ofteif spoken of as pYrts 
Canadas, Frenchville, and so on. More often, 
among the Franco-AmericansXhemselves, 
these areas were and are known ^d spoken 
of by their parish names, St. Louis de Gon- 
zague, Enfant J6sus, St. Fran^ois-Xavier. 
While the churches, invariably lai^^e, with tall 
spires topped by the Roman tathollc cross, 
could not in these cities have the undisputed . 
prominence against the skytine of their ante- 
cedents in the villages of Quebec, they have 
been none the less the nerve-centres of 
Franco-American life. Clustered arpund the 
churcl^ are the presbytire, the parochial 
schools-usually separate^ schools for boys 
and girls^the nuns' convent, the brothers* 
home. In the larger communities, parish- 
built and operated hospitals and orpl^nages 
are not uncommon. 

These are the most prominent, but not 
the only: institutionalx^eatures of flife Franco- 
American sub-community. On the principal - 
streets of these Franco-American areas n^en's 
clubs are prominent,, with su^h jiames as 
Les Racquetteurs, Club Afontcalm, Club 
Gagnon. In the larger Centres a French-lan- 
guaj^e newspaper such as VAciion, Le TrSt 
vailleur, L Impartial appears weekly. In^ur- 

^ance and i|iutual.aid societies, as well as poli- 
tical organization at the ward level, are or- 
ganized along ethnic lines. Each year in some 
of the larger centres symbolic recognition is 
accorded la Frhnco-Amiricanie by special 
observances, parades, masses, and so forth, 
on June 24, whfch is <(la fite de St. Jean- * 

.Baptiste.» ' 
fi 

Such are some of the dutward e^ences 
of la FfQncO'Amiricanie. They^ are/as we 
have noted, unobtrusive features of the New 
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^ England scefle, taken for granted by both 
thc^ Franco-Amer^ans and their fellow citi- 
zens. Behind this publie faqade lies/Tlie much 
less readily x>bservable, less easily measurable, 
massive but elusive reality of the Franco- 
American way of life. Questions ^about it 
abound; answers, firm answers, are hard to 
come by. How far has assimilation into the 
main stream of American life gone? How 
many defections from the faith have the 
three generations of life in the predominantlj^ 
Protestant, secularly oriented United States 
brought about? How has the goal of bilin- 
gualism fared; what has happened to «la 
belle langue franfaise?» Just what js the ex- 
tent of interaction, co-operation, and mutu- 
ality of action and interests with I^rench 
Canada? ^ 

These questi^s, and many others that ^ 
spring to mind about the Fmnco-Americans, 
are not easily. answered. Lt^t us first identify 
and place U^Franco-AmMcanie precisely. In 
speaking of it in the old textile centres we 
have only identified it with the type of cities 
with which the Franco-Americans are most 
K-. commonly- associated; Where perhaps the ex- 
periment in survival has been most success- 
ful, but whjch collectively cannot even come 
close 'to accounting for the-whereabouts and 
cultural life of the estifnated 900 thousand 
to one million Americans of French-Cana- 
dian stock. 

<We need first to grasp the distribution of 
this population in the whole of New England, 
to sketch in the broad outlines of their re- 
gional ecology. We are handicapped by the 
faQt that the United States census covers 
only the first two generations, whereas the 
third and fourth generations are vitally im- 
portant for our purposes. Precise statistics 
are not available, but reasonably accurate es- 
timates can be inade. For our purposes it 
will only be in^portant to delin^te the most 
general demographic characteristics of la 
Franco-A mMcanie. 
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TABLE I 

FRANCO-AMERICAN PARISHES IN NEW ENGLAND, 1949* 

Fr.-Am. - ^ 

. Total nat'l Fr.-Am. Total, 

*«• Diocese R.C. parishest - mixed* Mixed § Fr.-Am.^ % 

' Boston .Mass. ■ 351 30 24 54 15.3 

Burlington. Vt 81 6 ' 25 16 47 59.0 

FiiU River, Mas* 96 19 4 2 25 . 26.0 

Hertford, Conn 321 7 16 12 .35 10.9 . 

' Manchester. N.H 93 20 19 '30' 69 74.1 

P()rtland,Me 132 37 29 25 ^1 68.9 

.Providence, R.I. . "130 18 10 8 ^36 :?7.6„.. 

VingfieId, Mass ' 212 41 4 25 70 33.0 

Total 1,416 178 107 ' 142 427 30.1 

*cAmit^ d'Orientation' franco-am^ricaine, «Notre Vie franco-am^ricaine)> from a • 
mmhre presentiitffbthe principal statistics, concerning /s franco- Amirlcanie in New - 
England (Boston, 1 949), p. 21 . 

tA iparislt in which the priest(s) is Franco-American, and such duties as preaching, 
confession, and the prayers in which the con^iegation participates are conducted in 
French. ^ 

tA parish in which the clergy aiid the majority of the parishioners are Franco-American, 
kfit where tlie priest is required to preach in b^th French and English, for the benefit 
of those parishioners who are not Franco-American. 

§A parish in which the Franco-Americans constitute an appreciable proportion of 
the parisioners, but are not in the majority, in which the clergy is rarely Franco-American, 
and in which services may or may not be oondj^ed in French as well as in English. 



The Franco-Americans are by no means^ 
evenly-distributed in New England;' this fact 
is t)f crucial importance in understanding la 
survivance. They are found in ■ appreciable 
numbers in predominantly rural states such 
as^^jy^ne and Vermont, and they havfe a con- 
siderSble^rfepresegtation in such rural and 
«small town* occupations as logging, paper 
milling, and dairy and potato farming, but 
they are essentially and primarily an urban 
group. Massachusetts, heavily industrialized 
,and urban, has more than twice as many 
-iFranco-Americans as Maine, which ranks 
second among the New England states in the 
number of Ft^nco-Americans in it» popula- 
tion.' There follow in descending order New 
Hampshire, in third place, then Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and Vermont. 



The, rural-urban distribution of Frflnco- ' 
American stock Within these states attests to 
the essentially urban character of la Franco- 
AmMcanie. In Massachusetts the percentage 
of Franco-American stock of urban residence 
is 91; in Rhode Island it is fven higher,. 94.^ 
In New Hampshire it is t7; Connecticut, '68; 
Maine, 63; and Vermont, 18." A t-easonable 
generalization frofh these figures^ ^nd other 
data would appear to be that four o)it of five 
Franco-Americans live in an urban environ- 
ment. - ■ , ^ 

. Perhaps the most accurate index, from a 
sociological point jof view, of the scope and 
character of la FrancO'AmMcanie is provided 
by the numbers and location of parishes' (hat 
have appreciable numbers of JPranco-Aitieri- 
cans Qn their T)arMh roUs.^ Table I presents 
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concisely the distribution of the Franco- 
Americans in the parochial structure of the 
Roman Catholic Church in New England, 
and at the same time suggests clearly the 
degree of concentration of the Frai%»-Amer- 
ican population. ^ 

these data reveal that the Franco-Ameri- 
cans constitute practically the entire body of 
communicants in 178 parishes, and are in 
the majority in 107 other parishes. In at 
least 285 Roman Catholic parishes in New 
England, therefore, very sizable ecological 
'groupings of Franco-Americans exist. It 
seems reasonable to assume further that in 
an appreciable percentage of the mixed par- ' 
ishes, numbering in all 142, Franco-Ameri- 
can groupings of soihe size are also found. 

appear reasonable to estimate that . 
2^75 if the Catholic parishes in New England 
havfrTranco-American populations of 1,000 
or more. These parishes may quite properly 
be regarded as the nerve-centres of the 
Tranco-American experiment in survival. 

Another view of these concentrations of 
population may bc^ obtained from the com- 
parative numbers of Francd-Americans in 
the cities of Nfew England. Exact statistics 
are nqt available, but close approximations 
may be made that ai^ adequate fot the pur- 
pose of outlining the scope of la Franco- 
Americanie, The largest urban concentra- 
tions of Franc^^Americans range from 
30,000 to 40,000 persons. Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, Fall River, Massachusetts, and - 
Manchester, New Hampshire, are in this cate- 
gory. Ranging from 20,000 to 30,000 are 
such communities as New Bedford, Lowell, 
and Worcester, in Massachusetts, and I.ewis- 
ton, in Maine. A con^erable number of 
communities fall in the 10,000 to 20,000 
range; representative of these are Biddeford, 
Maine; Fitchburg, Haverhill, and Lawrence, ^ 
Massachusetts; IN(a$hu3, %w Hampshire; and *^ 
Pawtucket and Central Palls, Rhode Island. 
A Igifger number of comTmuttities ai-e fo^d 



in the 5,000 to 10,000 range! including 
Auburn, Maine, Burlington, Vermont, and 
West Warwick, l^l\ode Island, as representa- 
tive of such conipfiunities. Communities with 
Franco-American groins of from 1,000 to 
5,000 are very numerous/* 
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The precise specification of the condi- 
tions necessary for the survival of a minority 
society and its culture within a larger, domi- 
nant society is a difficult task. It is perhaos 
especially difficult when the larger societ)^s 
the United States, huge, amorphous, dynam- 
ic; characterized by tension, conflict, and 
ambivalence at numerous points; at once tol-^ 
erant and intolerant of multiplicity; exerting 
pressures for conformity while simult!ineous- 
ly creating conditions that permit diversity. 

The interaction of like-mijided persons 
in some numbers is the fundamental require- 
ment of' all societies. A minorfty society is 
no exception to this basic sociological dic- 
tum. This basic condition was met in the 
case of la Franco-Am&icariie. The existence 
of relatively compact sub-communities of 
Franco-Americans in the industrial cities and 
towns of New England, organized in parishes 
that in their churches, schools, and associa- 
tions gave explicit e)tpression to the central 
values of their culture; the Roman Catholic 
, faith, and the French langiiage, provided the 
sine qua non of social interaction and regular, 
formal, institutionalized cultural expression. 

Other factjors tended tOj^ilitafe and 
hance interaction^nd culture-building act! 
ties, notably the timing of immigration into 
these sub*communities and the socio-eco- 
nomic 1u>mogeneity of the Franco-American 
j)d|^lation dliring the early decades of their 
de^elopnlent. Franco-American immigration 
into the United States has been a markedly 
wave-like phenomenon. Prior to the Civil 
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War, people of French-CaiifKliaii origin in 
New EnglaiKl were fewitill fewer came with 
the intention of bccoinlk»-4)r rftmaining as, 
permanent residents; iv^t^ were migratory 
seasonal workers. In the late 1860's the 
boom in the cotton mills led to the first 
large-scale influx. In Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, a community the writer has studied 
intensively, the Franco-American population 
jumped from fewer than 200 in 1 869 to over 
2,000 in 1872. The severe depression of the 
seventies, beginning in 1873, brought an 
abrupt end to immigration. The upswing of 
business in 1879 and the boom of the early 
eighties brought another wave of Franco- 
Americans into the community, swelling 
their total number to nearly 5,000. Immi- 
gration was again heavy in the early I890's. 
After 1895 immigration tended to be more 
continuous, but on a smaller scale, less 
marked by heavy swells, except for the 
boom years of the 1 ^2D's. Return migration 
to Canada has been small. Only in the severe 
and long depression of the l'930's, and then 
only for two or three years, did the numbers 
- leaving the United States for Canada exceed 
the numbers entering. In the past twenty 
years, comparatively few French-Canadians 
have come to New England; and few have 
returne^l to Canada. 

The wave-like pattern of migration, in 
the writer's opinion, had much to do with 
the 4^ccessful establishment and mainte- 
nance of la Franco-AmMcante in New Eng- 
land. The simultaneous arrival in New iEilg- 
land's cities of large numbers of like-minded 
French-Canadians, sh&ring a strong tradition, 
similar status as poor, unskilled, uneducated 
wage workers, and similar problems of find- 
ing jobs, honies for large families, and learn- 
ing how to get along as French-speaking 
Catholics in a dominantly English-speaking 
Protestant environment created, the neces- 
sary conditions for the promt)t estabnwi- 
nient of a minority sub-society. 

1 



The combined effect of the simultaneous 
arrival of large numl>ers and socio-economic 
homogeneity was to quickly bring into exis- 
tence compact neighbourhoods of Franco- 
Americans in the cold-water flat and tene- 
ment districts clustered around the huge tex- 
tile mills and shoe factories in dozens of 
New England industrial cities gnd towns. 

The proximity of the mother country 
was and is an impQrtant factor influencing 
the lives and cultural destinies of Franco- 
Americans that, of all the immigrant groups 
in the United States, they share only with 
the Spanish Americans of the southwest. 
However nostalgic the Polish immigrant 
%ight feel about his^ildhood in a peasant 
village, he had, made and knew that he had 
made an irrevocable commitment in coming 
to a new and vastly different land. He had 
turned his face on the past, made a clean and 
definitive break with it; he and his children 
looked to the future and a new life. 

Not so the Franco-American. If he did 
not \\im the United States he could return to 
Canada. He could look forward to visiting 
the home country. He could maintain his 
ties with relatives and friends by correspon- 
dence.' From time to time many of them 
joined him. There, was much correspondence 
back and forth across the border, and a 
surprising amount of visiting back and forth 
even in the early years when" economic re- 
sources were slender indeed. Caiuida as a 
source of leadership was -very important. 
Priests, nuns, brothers canle to lead the way 
in the reconstruction in New England of the 
parish, with its church, its schools, perhaps 
even its orphanages and hospitals-the parish 
that was the essential Cornerstone of Franco- 
American society %id the matrix within 
which Franco-AmdMcan culture could be 
nurtured and su'stAtntd. Soon doctors, 
jodtfratists, other professional men, trained 
in Canada, could follow and help play an 
important part in rounding out a viable 
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structure of associatioiial, fraternal, and 
comnuiiiity lif^. It is worthy of note that, • 
once established, tliese Franco-American ' 
sub-communities recruited some of their re- 
ligious and lay leaders from Franco-Ameri- 
can youth of both sexes who were sent to | 
Canada for their higher education. . 

IV ' 

The social and institutional framework 
within which la survivance was achieved is of 
such importance that the manner and the 
order of its creation are worthy of note. For 
this purpose its development in a representa- 
tive community may perhaps best suggest 
the general pattern. Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, is one of the larger centres of Frhnccr- 
Anierican settlement. Today some 17,000 
of its total population of 34,000, or 50 per 
cent, are of French<:anadian origin. This 
particular community is therefore in the 
middle range of Franco-American centres, 
considerably smaller than the largest, which 
runs up to 40,000, considerably larger than 
the many cities and towns whose Franco- 
Ani^ricaii populations run from 1,000 to 
10,000. Nashua, by virtue of the size of its 
Franco- American population, must be re- 
garded as one in which the necessary con- 
ditions for the creation and maintenance of 
the social framework for la survivaf$c€ were 
unusually favourafafle. How survival was 
achieved, and the time-table that was fol- 
lowed, are therefore especially interesting. 

French-Canadians were a little later in 
beginning their tnigration^ to Nashua than 
they were in coming to some other New 
England centres^. In 1865 the Jocal directory 
listed only thirty^one definitely or proSably 
French-Canadian names. That number in- 
creased slowly until 1869, then, reflecting 
the first huge wave of migration, mounted 
steeply froit) 1870 to 1873, to approximate- 
ly 2,200. 



No time was lost in establishing a parish 
^ of their own. The Irish, ^Vho preceded the 
French-Canadians by fifteen years or so, es- 
tablished the first Roman Catholic church in 
Nashua in the I850's-~the Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception. The early French- 
Canadian settlers attended that church. In 
1871 a separate parish, St. Louis de Gon- 
zague, was created. In November of that 
year. Rev. J. B. H. V. Milette came from Ca- 
nada to begin a long and extraordinary suc- 
cessful pastorale, and in 1873 a laige new^ 
church was dedicated. 

The period that followed, through the 
remainder of the nineteenth and the early 
years of the twentieth century, was*one that 
can only be described as of remarkable vital- 
' ity and vigorous leadership. Writing of the 
parallel growth of Franco-American parishes 
throughout New England during this pmod, 
Mason Wade spoke of the movement as «an 
extraordinary effort, which is matched by 
no other ethnic group in the United States,» 
and its leaders as <(e?ctraordhiary meh.»^ We 
can do no more than outline the dimensions 
of this achievement, in one cojiiimunity, and 
note certain considerations that heighten its 
stature. 

Father Milette's parishioners were, al- 
most without exception^ newly arrived day 
labourers, without special skills. The great 
majority worked at wages averaging a dollar 
a day hi the huge textile mills of the Nashua 
Manufacturing Company. Their famiUes 
were large. They spoke little English and 
they* had had but a few years of poor school- 
" ing in inadequate country and village schools. 
In the space of a ge;teration these people 
were to invest over*a million dollars, at nine- 
teenth-certtury values, in the property Father 
Milette led them. in building. 

In 1875» two years after the church was 
dedicated, the parisii acquired a presbyt^re, 
and in 1879 a cemetery was purchased. The 
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paristji' grew rapklly: by 1883 its census 
showed 3,368 souls and 604 families. In that 
year, the church being almost paid for, the 
first convent was built, the Soeurs de Sainte- 
Croix came from Canada, and the first paro- 
chial school was opened. 

In 1885 the parish was divided and 
Nashua's second Franco-American parish, St. 
Fran<;ois-Xavier, came iiito being with 663 
coinmunicants on its rolls. The division did 
not slow down the growth of St. Louis de 
Gonzague, however. In 1887 the church was 
improved. Two years later the boys' school 
was built. In 1891 a new presbythe was 
constructed. In the same year the boys' 
school was enlarged and the Freres du Sacr6- 
Coeur came from Canada to take charge. 
The older parish had by 1890 regained the 
numbers of parishioners it had lost with the 
establishment of the new parish. In the early 
1^90's it grew rapidly; the parish census in 
1893 reported 5,621 souls. In 1895 the resi- 
dence of the brothers was built. In 1896 the 
church was fljri[arged. In 1897 « '«1?e new 
school of t#lnly-one classrooms was built. 
In 1906 a new boys' sdiool was built. From 
1901 to 1903 an orphanage witli accomoda- 
tions fpr 200 children was constructed, and 
the Soeurs de Charity caine from Montreal 
to manage it. In 1 907 Father Milette crowned 
his work by building one of the largest hos- 
pitals in the state, with 1 18 'beds, which was 
also placed in the charge of the Soeurs de 
Charity. 

In 1909 St. Louis de GonzagUe wfts again 
divided and Nashua's third Franco-American 
parish. Enfant J6sus, was established. Devel- 
opments similar to those traced above for 
the original parish, with the exception of 
hospital and orphanage, occurred in both of 
the new parishes. In 1910, Nashua's Franco- 
American population had increased to at 
least 8,555, or 33 per cent of the commun- 
ity's total population of 26,0<)§. ^ 



In the traditional rural French-Canadian 
society the parish had been, iiiaffeci, the 
community, the all^mbracing nflKfix within 
which farm, family, social relations had each , 
had their appointed places. So now in the 
New England textile centre, pari passu with 
the wave-like influx of French-Canadians, 
this .social matrix was reconstituted. 

Tall spires of Gothic churches rose in the 
densely peopled tenement districts clustered 
around the textile mills. In their shadows 
parochial schools were built, as quickly as 
ppssible, and, however great the strain on 
the parish's resources, the presbytire. a con- 
vent for the nuns and a home for the brothers 
who came from Canada to teach French as 
well as English to the young and to see to it 
that the three R's were learned within a sys- 
tem of basic values in which religion had the 
central place. It is worthy of note that the 
Franco-Americans were much more assiduous 
in the building and staffing of bilingual paro- 
chial schools than were other immigrant Ro- 
man Catholic groups. In Nashua, as has al- 
ready been noted, the Irish preceded the 
Franco-Americans by about fifteen years. In 
the middle 1 850's their numbers in the com- 
munity were already 2,000 and they built 
their first church, but twenty-five years 
passed before they built a parocHial school. 
In the larger Franco-American parishes.vigor- 
ous leadership could cap this basic parish 
structure with a hospital and an orphanage, 
as Father Milette did at St. Louis de Gon- 
zague in Nashua. 

With the establishment of the parish, the 
building and staffing of churches and paro- 
chial schools, the cornerstone of la jurvi- f 
vance was laid. The basic goal of retaining^ 
the identity of the Franco-Americans as a ' 
group was visualized by their leaders as at- 
tainable through the three crucially impor- ^ 
tant institutions of the church, the school, 
and the home. The long experience of the 
French-Canadians as a minority group dis- 
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pojjed them to believe tliht if these three 
institutions, closely integrated one with the 
other, could be focmcd into havens of refuge 
impenetrable by outside influences, where 
the Catholic faith, the Frencli language, and 
French-Canadian culture were cherished and 
nurtured, they could thrive, even in the 
midst of an alien and mildly hostile milieu. 

It is well to note how in a community 
like Nashua (and there were many other 
cities and towns in which the pattern was 
duplicated), circumstances favoured in a 
more general way the attainment of this goal. 
As we have seen, by 1 91 0 the community as a 
whole was one-third Franco-American. The 
implications are far-reaching. When such 
an appreciable percentage of a community's 
population speaks French, work and busi- 
ness feel the impact. It becomes «good 
business* for a Main Street store or bank to 
have clerks and tellers who can also speak it. 
French will be heard spoken by workmen on 
construction jobs, in factories, "anywhere 
where men are associated Jin work. 

Sections of the community, particularly 
in the thickly settled tenement districts hard 
by the mills and factories, became after 
1871-2 almost exclusively French-speaking 
neighbourhoods. Thus the ordinary social 
interaction of everyday life in play groups, 
neighbourly relations, sports, and friendship 
lent effective support to the major institu- 
tional church, school, and home, in perpetu- 
ating Freijch-Canadian culture. The fact that 
in the formative years, from 1870 to 190^, 
the Franco-American population was un- 
differentiated in economic and sotial status 
^as a potent factor in shaping a homogene- 
ous ethnic sub-community. 

This solid community base for a Franco 
American way of life likewise provided 
opportunities for furthdr institutional elabo- 
ratioivirfind development. Voluntary associa- 
tions of diverse kinds quickly developed. 



Parochial associations, charitable societies, 
societies supporting religions missions in 
foreign lands, and religious associations 
serving purely social functions for men, 
women, and children were formed. Non- 
parochial but church-sponsored mutual, aid 
societies, burial societies, insurance societies, 
athletic and fraternal societies were formed. 
Such large Franco-American sub-comnuiiii- 
ties attracted lay professional men frfkn 
Canada, especially doctors and journalists. In 
Nashua a French-language newspaper, L Im- 
partial, still in existence, was launched Jn 
1898. • 

The Franco-American ex|>erinVent in 
survival in New England revcak many conti- 
nuities in values, attitudes, in^tiht^ons, and 
community ecological patterns fromi 870 to 
the present day. Nevertheless, certain \ 
characteristics ajid tendencies clearly differ- 
entiate the earlier from the later periods. The 
assignment of specific dates to these periods 
is necessarily arbitrary, but if the caution 
is borne in mind that the dates used below are 
intended only as generally suggestive, their 
^vuse has a certain convenience. 

The period reviewed in the foregoing 
pages; extending from 1870 to 1910, was 
clearly one of most vigofous growth and 
institutional development. It included the ' 
late years of the nineteenth century when 
thirty years of economic depression in 
Canada' spurfed the wave-like movements of 
population into New, England, which, by 
contrast to Canada, alternately experienced 
boom years of prosperity and sharp reces- 
sions. In the ]^i<&nco-American sub-commu- 
nities in New Ehglatidihese were the years in 
vyrhich the traditional parishes were con- 
structed inJhe.New England environment. 
This task was advanced with great vigor by a 
number of outstanding priests, of whom 
Father Milette .in Nashua, was an illustrious ' 
example. These were years'in which both the' 
clergy ^nd their parishioners stood , firmly 
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unite<,1 and adamant in th^r claim for the de- 
velopment of national parislies. In the 
centres of- relatively large g/Bxipings of 
Franco-Americans -the hierarchy of the 
Roman Catholic Church made no attempt to 
oppose the desires of t he- JFranco- Americans 
for «their ownA^churcli4^ and schools in 
which, the French languag<^ enjoyed a status 
equal to that of English, or for « their own» 
priests. , ^ 

In secular life this period in Franco- 
American society was characterized by the 
dominant role of^the immigrant, who was 
learning English aJi a second language but was 
much more at home yi French. Economically 
la Franco-Am^ricanie during these years was/ 
lindifferentiated./lt was a society^ of wage 
workers, largely unj^illed and poorly educa- 
ted. Fresli from^fifcrural parishes of the prov- 
ince of Quebec, these new Americans were 
_ptep{»|pd to adapt themSelves to conditions 
in New England as they fonnd them, particu- 
larly as regards work, but they were so nu%^ 
nierous and lived so (Compactly togethfer that 
there couW be no question of making basic 
cultural choices. They were French, deejUly 
Catholic, profoundly attached to the ethos 
that was their heritage. 

fl^^iod that followed, roughly identi- 
fied as the years from 1910 to 1930, was dif- 
ferent in many respects from the first. Immi- 
gration from Canada was on a sharply reduced 
scale e^pt for a few boom years in the 
twenties, but was fairly continuous, and re- 
turnees to Canada wefe fe^. The natural rate 
of increase was high. By 1920, Nashua's 
Franco-American population had risen to 
10,420 or 36.7 per ceot of the total popula- 
tion of 28,379, and by 1930 it had reached 
1 2,683, or 40.3 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of 31,463. The sub-comnlUnities and 
their institutions continued to expand. Vol- 
untary associations developed- and grew 
stronger. ' . ^ 



The pronihient role of the first^enera- ' 
tion immigrant continued in so far as tlie tra- 
4itional institutional activities were con- 
cerned, but new features made their ai^pear- 
ance. Increasingly \ the new generation 
born in the United States, with no personal 
experience ojf l^ench Canada, made itself 
felt. This |(dieration was naturally and truly 

r bilingual, having learned French at home, at 
ctti^rch, and in the parochial schools, f^m 
,%iends and cliques, ^nd, in athletic and other 
social activities; and having learned English' 
from the varied, omnipresent, ambient 

^influence of^e in an American community. 
Economic differentiation appeared. Semi- 
skilled and highly skilled workers developed. 
White-collar 'jobs in clerical, sales, and 
secretarial work came tO'-be filled by the 
sons and daughters of immigrants. An 
emergent middle class composed largely of 
small business entrepreneurs, storekeepers, 
bakers, milkmen, real estate men, politicians, 
and office-holders came into existence. A 
sprinkling of professi^al men, doctors, and 
lawyers appeared. 

Ecologically, tliis socio-econpmic differ- 
entiation expressed itself in the emergence.^ 
usually on the periphery of the densely pop- 
ulated tenement districts, of lower middle- 
class and middle-class residential areas, of 
which th0 most prominent architectural fea- 
tures in that period were the two- or four- 
f^imily apartment building and the single and 
duplex family' type of home in a somewhat 
less congested neighbourhood. " 

This was the period of the coming of age 
politically of the Franco-Americans, and their 
assumption of an increasingly prominent role 
in local and state pblitics. Local political 
leadership developed and found expression, 
first in natqralizatibn campaigns, and later in 
the organization and consolidation of politi- 
cal action. Typically, local politics became a 
subject of lively interest,' especially for rising, 
ambitious young men whose interests it 
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served; and identification with their etluiic 
groii|) |>layed a niost pron^nent role in this 
deveIopnieiit4^!xf ^-.^ ^ 

Religious leadershij^ tended to change in 
character. Parishes grew in numbers of com- 
municants, and became institutionally 
stronger, but the dynamism of the earlibr 
years was replaced by a spirit that seemed to 
stand principally for eofisolidation and the- — ' 
maintenance of close identifi^tion with the 
group. Struggles within the Church and in the 
press reflected a" strong insistence upon the 
rights of Franco-Americans to run their own 
affairs in their ^n <(national» parishes/ Vig- 
our, assert iveness, and some independence 
were ma^iifest. The tendency away from the 
earlier dynamism, howe\ier, is perhaps best 
eXtilr^sed syn\bolically in the fact that the 
cw/^ who replaced the founders in large ur- 
ban Praiico-American parishes were priests 
upproachiiig the end of their career, who, as 
rewards for' long service in smaller parishes, 
were given sediire posts wher^ they were //i^- 
movible (had temire for life) and would 
spend the retnamder of their days in prestige 
and comfort, with the services of several cu- 
rates as assistants. Shice theSe appointments 
were in the hands of the hierarchy of the 
Church, it app||irs likely that the absence of 
vigorous leadership in the nationals par- 
ishes reflected a basic policy of not encour- 
aging the further development of such par- 
ishes. 

The third period, from 1930 tq the 
middle 1950's is a more difficult one to 
evaluate in detail, but U also clearly reveafed 
new trends, the most central and most 
important of which was a sharply increased 
rate of loss to the minority sub*community 
of appreciable numbers of individuak of 
Franco-American background. In the writ- 
er's study of Nashua, whose population 
had grown to 34,666 by 1950, great care 
was taken to estimate this loss as closely as 
possible, but only the general findings and 



some indications of the /actors at work can 
be presented here. Two methodv<^ere used 
to arrive at a close estimate of the percen- 
tage made up by people of Franco-American 
background. A complete tally was nxlde of 
the ethnic identifi<iation of the voters on the 
community's cltecklists, arid an iud£^}ea(lent 
tally was made bx using a zbning map and 
city directory and identifying the residents 
on an evenly distributed sample of streets in 
each zone. These two checks independently 
arrived at 21. percentage just short of 50 for 
the proportion of the total population that 
was Franco^merican in origin\ It is inter- 
esting to compare this percentage witlb^at 
arrived at in anoth|fe^ocal study made ih 
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1936 which f^Mnd that the Franco-American 
ethnic stock constituted 45.5 per cent«of the 
total population . ^ 

Both in total numbers-approximately 
17,000-and ill percentage of the commu 
ty's total population, the^ element that Was 
Franco-American" in origin in 1950 repre 
senfed a considerable increase over the 1 2,638 
• found in 1930. However, if we take parochial 
school registrations in Franco-American par- 
ishes as the best single index of identification 
with the sub-community, we find thut they 
are only very slightly larger in495(\ than in 
' 1930. Our studies indicated that no more 
th^ 1 3,000 of the estimated total of 1 tLoO 
Could be-regarded in the early 1950's as bring 
closely^ identiHed with the Franco-Amerrcan 
sub-society. Other evidence tends also to sup- 
port the general conclusion that tins sub- 
community ][)as at best held its own Spring 
these years: 

Moireover, certain qualitative changes ii^ 
the ^culture climate> of the mib-com'munity 
.^rihg>thei^ years seem to indicate a steady 
CTosion of v^ilues, tradittonSySfidTnstitutions 
that were firmly held ta^^in the past and a 
steady strengthening of the factors and influ^ 
ences i))^ing for assimilation into the gen- 
eral Americah culture in the future. Let us 
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US examine some of these changes. 

In the mid-fifties we are confronted by a 
popuhition in ta Franco-Am^ricanie that is in 
large part three generations and, in increasing 
numbers, four generations removed from 
French Canada, ^^cononiic differentiation in- 
to the varied'strata of the working, middle, 
and upper classes lias proceeded apace and 
brought marked changes in residence, out- 
look, attitud/E^s, associational affiliations, and 
cultural values. E^n at the lowest levels the 
habits of life bf the conuminity today pre- 
sent the sharpest contrast to those of twenty 
years ago. Fulf employment and high levels 
of prosperity, in spite of the sharp economic 
readjustments that had to be made in this as 
in other New England communities by the 
shift away from textiles to electric appli- 
.ynces and other new industries, have wrought 
basic changes that tend in the aggregate to 
weaken the ethnic sub-community. 

Specifically, these ppst-war yearTTTave 
brought military service, more and better 
automobiles, travel, and televi^imi, and par- 
ticipation in other aspects of Airorican mass 
culture on a larger scale; substantial changes 
in the ecological distribution of the popula- 
tion away from ethnic concentration toward 
zonal patterns differentiated on the basis of 
socio-economic Status in the community; 
and incr^sed int^r-marriage among members 

^ of different ethni^ stocks. These changes hg^ 
not only loosened the bonds that traditi6nally 
bound Franco-Americans together in a mu- 
tuality of interests, byt have also set in train 
innumerable intangible influences shaping 
individual destinies in the social and cultural 

~ multiplicities that characterize a contempo- 
rary American conimunity. 

If we exaniit^e the influences at work 
within the institutional structure) of the 
Franco-American ^ub-«ociety, as represented 
in a community Which we should again note 
carefully was on€^ in which the conditions 



for the experiment in survival wcre excep- 
monally propitious, we find little basis for 
optimism about the prospects for the future. 
The national parish as the social matrix for 
Franco-American survivance and the French 
language so closely identified with both 
sacred and profane activities are the critical 
featues. If they survive, la Franco-Ani&ica- 
nie survives; if they pass from the scene, lit- 
tle of any significance of «rtotre fUritage» 
will remain. Their prospects therefore de- 
serve special attention. 

In order to understand what is hap- 
pening to the Franco-American parish in 
New England in the middle of the twentieth 
century certain basic background informa- 
tion is indispensable. Of crucial importance 
is the policy of the American Roman Cath- 
olic Chutch concerning the so-called national 
parishes. At the Catholic Congress of Balti- 
more in 1889, when the issue of national 
parishes assumed great importance because 
of the swelling tide of Catholic immigrants 
from south and central Europe, the official 
policy of the American Church was set i^ 
these terms: that «national societies, as such, 
have no place in the Church of this country; 
after the manner of this congress, they 
should be Catholic and American, »^ Since 
that time they have been tolerated, regarded 
basically as a temporary expedient, but they 
have not been encouraged. 

It is especially significant that hi recent 
years the hierarchy of the Church has begun 
to 'exert marked pressure upon the tradition- 
al Franco-American parishes. In contrast to 
the indirect methods followed in the middle 
period, such as the appointment of cutis 
who by reason of age and length of service 
could be expected to pursue a more or less 
passive course, a number of positive steps 
have been taken to force changes in the di- 
rection of making these parishes conform to 
the basic policy of the Church. It is reason- 
able to assume that these steps are not being 
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taken without a careful reading of the oppor- 
tunities, even tlie necessities, created by inter- 
nal changes in the habits of language and the 
interests and values of the Franco-American 
parishioners. Pressures have been exerted to 
bring the curricula of the parochial schools 
more closely in line with the standards of the 
public schools in non^eligious subjects. The 
amount of time allotted to instruction in the 
French language has been reduced and that al- 
lotted to English increased. Prayers must be 
learned in English, as well as French. English 
is more frequently heartf in church. 

The implement^ation of a policy aimed at 
reducing bihngualism isndt new. It has always 
been in effect in mixed parishes, and in smal- 
ler communities where, although the Franco- 
Americans might be heavily in the majority, 
they did not constitute a Jarge or powerful 
enough community to maintain their «rights» 
effectively. This has been a lively issue among 
Franco-Americans from the earliest days of 
their settlement in New England. What is new 
is the direct implementation of this policy in 
the large parishes in centres of heavy concen- 
trations of Franco-Americans-centres such as 
Nashua and Manchester, New Hampshire, 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island, and Worcester, 
Massachuestts. Strident voices of protest are 
still heard, but popular support for the cries of 
anguish that appeal* in the Franco-Ainerican 
press is lacking. The fact that support from 
the Church is also lacking can be taken to 
mean only one thing-that the time is ripe for 
the hierarchy to press for an active start at 
the process of changing the national parishes 
into English-language, American-Catholic ' 
churches and schools. 

4 

Outside of the churches aftd schools in 
the eVeryday life of Franco-Americans, hab- 
its of language ;give every appearance of be- 
ing in a highly unstable state. Over-all evalu- 
ations and predictions are difficult tp make, 
but such indications as one finds do not pre- 
sent a hopeful prospect for the future of 
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French as a language in everyday use. One 
should not, of course, under-estimate the vi- 
tality of a language that is still being used ex- 
tensively in community centres of the size of 
the Franco-American community in Nashua. 
Neither, on the other hand, should one be 
blind to what appears to be going on. 

It is'still possible for members of the 
older generation to transact business, pray, 
read newspapers, and converse with their 
neighbours exchisively in French.' One may 
still find individuals who have lived in these 
communities forty o¥ fifty years without 
having learned English. When, however, one 
listeiis to middle-aged persons, youth, and 
litUe^children, the speech is very different. It 
is not uncommon to find among the middle- 
'aged an easy and rapid alternating use of 
French and English words and phrases with 
no apparent awareness of switching from 
one language to another. Such instability in 
habits of language is not likely to last. 
Among the young, English tends to be the 
language in use. French may be understood, 
and frequently is, but it is much less fre- 
quently used. Very often onei^inds a marked 
reluctance to speak French. 

In the course of Wie writer's field work 
in 1950 and 1951, a fete champ^tre was held 
in the largest of the Franco-American par- 
ishes to raise funds. The title was a misno- 
mer, because this was no more nor less than 
a small carnival, with booths, merry-go- 
rouiid, and so on. Held in the parish grounds, 
literally in the shadow of the church, the 
carnival waswell attended. The writer strolled 
through the dense crbwds for several hours 
on two evenings and was struck by the 
marked use of English. French was heard on- 
ly occasionally, and very rarely indeed from 
children and ^oung people talking among 
themselves. Older people sometimes spoke 
French, sometimes called to their children in 
French. About half the time the children an- 
swered them in English. ^ 
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It would be rnsh indeed td predict Uiat 
the French language will not be heard in 
communities such as Nashua in ten or even 
twenty-five years. There are still first and ' 
second generation Franco-Americans, among 
whom the habits and tendencies of bilingual- 
ism and biculturalism are and will continue 
to be fairly strong. The niassjve inertia of the 
compact Franco-Amerjaan itfsighbpurhoods . 
that characterize Franco-Amefican sub-com- 
munities of the size of Nashua will doubtless 
retard and partially hold aff the varied influ- 
ences making for more complete assimila- 

Will the traditional rallying cry of the 
Franco-Americans, <fQ»i perd sa langue^perd 
sa foi,» become reality in the not-so-distant 
future? This eventuality appears unlikely in 
so far as the majority is concerned. Substai)- 
tial losses have been and probably will con- 
tinue to be suffered by the Church. But the 
measures taken by the Church to counter 
this thi«at are impressive. Throughout the 
history of this Franco-A"merican experiment 
the «Irish» parish ^in the community has. ■ 
beep available toHho^ who desired to Be- 
come part of it, either because of intermar- 
riage^ with Catholics of other national back- 
grounds or because of changes in habits of 
language; many have availed themselves of 
this opportunity in the past. Two new Ro- 
man Catholic parishes have been established 
in the last few years that have carefully 
avoided identification with one ethnic 
group. A Roman Catholic college has been 



established in the community. Several con- 
vents that take day students as well as 
boarders are now available both in the com- 
munity and within easy commuting distance. 
For several years there has been much talk 
of the establishing Roman Catholic second- 
ary^chools. |f*this should happen, the pro- 
portion of the community's school popula- 
tion enrolled in the parochial schools-45 
per cent at j^esent— would rise to a substan- 
tial majority. 

The evidence appears to be substantial 
that the central institutional structure of la 
Franco-Amiricanie, e^i in comparatively 
large centres such as Nashua, is showing in- 
creasing signs of weakening. The evidence 
points to further weakening in' the future. 
This process is unlikely no be .reversed ; it is 
equally unlikely that it will be slowed. On 
the contrary, it will very probably be more 
rapid in the next twenty-five years than it 
has been in the past generation. That is not 
to say thai it will be fast, however. Ways of 
life, deeply cherished institutions, religion 
and language, are too centrally in the grain 
of a people to'change rapidly. * 

"' Whatever the future holds in store for 
the Franco-Americans of New England, their 
*eighty years' long experiment in survival in 
the midst of society and culture as kinetic 
as that of the United States is no inconsider- 
able testimony to the vitality and staying 
poy/^^f«notre hMtag€.» 
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Tamara K. H^reven's article in the Sprit}g,)975 issue of Labor History squarely 
coqfronted the superficial judgements of those who, have been too quick to categorize 
urbanized Franco-American laborers as «passive.» Hareven demonstrates that the 
French in New England were not the docile,^nd passive employees that%ey were most 
often pictured to be. Not only were hiring andplacemtht done aloryg -kinship and pthnic 
lines, but also kinship and ethnic solidariXy m^Qtben^ the worker's ability to control 
and slow down the work process during peridds of increased pressure for efficiency and 
maximalization of production. The article etnpbasiztfs the resourcefulness and initiative 
of the ethnid ^groups in responding to.the presSufes'of industrial life. Would that we hac^ 
nhre studies of the quality of this onel The product of original research in the files of 
the company and of interviews with the former eniplo9ees, it is informed ity awre 
grasp of industrial history and sociology. Would also that we make more use ^f/»e 
Franco' American oral traditiohl .v " 
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THE LABORERS OF 
MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 1912-1922: 
THE ROLE OF THE FAMILY AND ETHNICITY 
IN ADJUSTMENT TO INDUSTRIAL LIFE 

by 

9 

Tamara K, Hareven 



The exfent to which in(histrial laborers 
were ^ble to control their working coiidit^o^is 
, and living' environment is one of the central 
issues of labor history. In recent years, his- 
torians have reversed prevailing (Conceptions 
of workers' passivity and entrapment in the 
industrial systems, and have emphasized, in- 
stead, the resburCeCulness and initiative^ 
workers* re$ponses to tlie pressures of ef- 
ficiency and to the hazards of industrial life. 
These departures from the traditional views 
have been reinforced by theoretical reyisions 
.of prevailing theories of social breakdown. 
Migratio'i]i is now being interpreted as a con- 
tinui^us process of the transmission of culture, 
ratlier than as a course of disintegratiqn. 
Modernization ceasis to be seei> as a linear 
process by which immigrant peasants, pushed 
through a tube, emerge as ^rnqdern^ individ- 
uals on the other end: It bc?bomes, instead, a 

frocess of interaction by which pre-industrial 
et>ple bring their own cultural traditions to- 
bear upon the system which «modernizes» 
them.' ^ 

, . This new historical outlook presents 
workers and immigrants as active agents, who 
despite the presence of powerful and eco- 
nomic institutions exercised controls over 
the forces that tended to cegiment them. In- 
stead of being submerged and absorbed, 
newcomers to industrial society tended to 
shape the system to f|t theii; own needs an4 
subtly exercised a coltective streiij^th in thfeir 
adaptation^ to industrial ^^oi^ditions, modify- 



ing the "system to Tit their wants and tradi- 
tions, A first-rate example of these processes 
is the e\perien<ie of the laborers of the Amos- 
keag Mills in Manchester, New Hampshire.^ 

Once the world's largest textile mill, with 
an average of^ twelve to fourteen thousand 
Workers a year, the Ainoskeag Corporation 
controlled two-thirds of Manchester's labor 
force during the ^first two decades of the 
.twentieth century. Founded in 1831 by the 
Boston Associates on the model of Lowell, 
th^ Amoskeag MiJIs and the city around 
them belonged to the group of planned tex^ 
tile communities designed to prove the moral 
and educational merits of the new industrial 
order. For the entire subsequent century, 
Manchester was controlled by the paternal- 
istic policies pf the corporation that devel- 
oped it. At a time when the original ideals pf 
planned New England textile towi^ were 
waning in LoweH, Lawrence, and other sister 
communities, the Amoskeag Corporation 
not only continued the tradition of paternal- 
ism, but actually refined and modemized it. 
A new employee welfare pro-am was iiitro- 
duced by the cotporation in 11^10 and jasted 
until 1922, when it was largely wiped out by 
the first m^or strike in the Amoskeag Com- 
pany's history.^ 

^ Like the te;xtile companies upon which 
Tit was patterned/the Ajnoskeag Corporation 
fecrutted its early labor force among rural 
New Englanders. From the 1850s on, immi- 
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■f TABLE 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ON PAYROLL. AMOSKEAG OCTOBER 
1st, 1915, WliO HAD BEEN IN THE COMPANY'S CONTINUOUS 
EMPLOYMENT FOR SPECIFIED PERIODS 



Ti!iic Period 


Total Male 


Total Female 


; 

firaiW Tota 


Under 3 months 


674 


678 


13.52 


3-6 months 


493 


536 


io;29 


6-9 months 


415 


463 


878 


9-12 months 


164 


196 


• 360 


1-2 years 


. 1502 


1395 


' 2897 


2-3 years 


1118 


996 . 


2114 


3-5 year's ^ 


1078 


1035 


2113 


5-7 years 


548 


469 


J 017 


7-10 years 


• 238 


229 


467 


10-15 years 


337 


^200 


537 


i 5-20 years 


247- 


( 114 


361 


Over 20 years 


'535 


)245 


780 


Total Employees: 


- 7349 


6556 


• 13,905 


Source : Amoskeag Corporation, Length of Employment of Persons Who 



Left the Service During the Year Ending 'December 31, 1915. 



grants from England, Scotland and Ireland 
began to replace rtative workers. In the 18<M)s, 
following the textile industry's discovery of 
the French-Canadians as the most «'industri- 
ous» and «docile» labor force, the Amoskeag 
Corporation embarked on the systematic re- 
cruitment of French-Canadian laborers. By 
1900 they constituted more than one-third 
of the labor force in the mill. While French- 
Canadian migrat^n continued through the 
first two decades of ^he-tweiTtieth century, 
the corporation was also absorbing small 
numbers of Germans and Svvedes, followed 
by increasing ,numl>ers of Polish and Greek 
immigrants. In 1911, French-Canadians con- 
stituted 37.67c; of the labor force, native 
Americans (many of whom were of Irish and 
Scotch descent) constituted 18.6%, the Irish 
\4,r)i^. the Poles \0.H7o, and theGreel|s.8%. 
By 1923 the niimber of French-Canadian 
workers had'increasell to i67o of the labor 



force. 



In response to^t'he growing numbers of 



new immigrant workers in the beginning of 
the twentieth century, the corporation em- 
barked on a series of programs intended to 
modernize the system of production by in- 
troducing an efficiency plan, and by provid- 
ing ii welfare program ^aimed at socializing 
the workers into a permanent industrial labor 
force. The effidency system was intended to 
counteract the informal policies in hiring 
and firing, and to centralize the personnel 
policies. Directed primarily against labor 
turnover, the new personnel registration 
system was to demonstrate to the workers 
that they were being \\eld under close surveil-.. 
lance. At the same time, the corporation was 
doping to determine, from careful research 
in the individual personnel records, whicli 
immigrant group was %nosi reliable and per-, 
sistent in ih industrlousness and discipline, 
and to concentffate the corporation's hiring 
policies in that direction. During the period 
1911 to 1929, the corporation kep't regular 
cymputations of the labor force composition 
: of each work room, cliarted graphs of labor 
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turnover, and analyzed the age and sex slruc- 
tnre of the working populations. Although it 
seems that even belore embarking on these 
studies, the corporation had settled on the 
French-Canadians as its first choice. 

The welfare measures, introduced simul- 
taneously with the efficiency program^ inclu- 
ded a home ownership plan, superannuation 
for a limited number of workers, evStablish- 
ment of a Textile Club and a Textile School, 
and a playground and dental care program 
for the mothers. In the short run, manage- 
ment hoped that tlj^se programs would de- 
velop, among the w/orkers, a sense of loyalty, 
and identification ^with the cor|)oration as 
well as socialize them to the requirements of 
industria^l wo|:K. The long-range intentions of 
the progratl^ were to shape a permanent labor 
force by attracting willing workers to the 
corporation and by reaching their children as 
a potential second generation of textile 
^workers. Far from belong unique, the welfare 
and efficiency programs were typical of a 
variety of similar early twentipth-century 
experiments in American industry along 
these lines. * 

Both programs virtually dame to^^an end 
wiJl^thQ nine month long strike in 1922. 
V(?st,igeH of the efficiency program persistec^ 
however, ii\ the continued function of the 
Employment Office which maintained the 
individual employee files, and remnants of 
tUc welSre program. survivejH in the retire- 
ment plai^ whicK provided for the superan- 
nualion of a limited nuniber of aged workers. 

Although many of the patterns in the 
worker's behavior during the first two dec- 
ades of tliis century persisted after the strike, 
I here w;is one significant missing variable in 
the lab(>iers' relationship with the corpora- 
tion after 1922: the availability, of jobs. 
Untler tfie preSvSures of a declining market 
and growing competition from the Southern 
textile industry, .the Amoskeag Corporation 




gnuiunlly ciirtnilcd ils labor forct' (fiiring the 
1920s F rom 1929 .until ils shutdown in 
1935 the cor|^ation operated on a rump 
labor force, fluctuating from one-fourth tow 
one-fifth of its original payroll. This change 
drastically changed the relationship wjiich 
had prevailed between the workers and the 
corporation in the earlier period .^ ^ 

During the years preceding the strikes 
however, the workers had exercised careCid 
resistance in the routine of daily work, and 
had brought their owi|^ traditions and pri- 
mary group affiliations to bear on their rela- 
tionships with the corporation. The three 
major areas in which the workers continu- 
ously exercised control were job mobility, 
family regulation of liilring and jol) place- 
ment, and job control, 
•■ ' ^ «a 

Jpb mobility was one of the most impor- 
tant instruments by which the workers exer- 
cised choices and tried to maintain control 
over their own careers. I)es|>ite all of the 
corporation's efforts to tie th(^m down to 
their jobs, workers succeeded in maintaining 
this flexibility tlirough World War I, or as 
long as the labor shortage in the city pre- 
vailed. Throughout the first decade of the 
twentieth century, the company recognized 
labor turnover ivs its vseverest pFCfblem. While 
skilled w>orkersL such as loom fixers, and semi- 
skilled \^ork^rs such as weavers and spinners, 
.commanded liigti rates of persistence on the 
job, laborers in other occupations were con- 
stantly showing dizzying rates of turnover. 
A systematic analysis of employee turnover, 
on which the corporation Ijjfid embarked in 
1914, revealed that in order 4o maintain a 
. labor force of 13,700, it had to hire at least 
24,(]N0O workers. Of coutvSe, b^^ compatison 
with the Ford Automobilp Company, where 
it was necessai-y at this time^ hire 60,000 ^ 
workers in order to maintt'un 1 2,000 the 
Amoskeag Corporation's rates of turnover 
were not as dramatic as they appeared to Jbe 
at first. HoM^ver, itam tlue perjipectiye of 
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the corporation the continuous turnover im- 
posed a constant need for new labor recruit- 
ment, and underminod the efficiency of the 
workrooms.^ ^ 

Indeed short-term mobility was the most 
characteristic feature of the Vvorker< career 
patterns in Manchester. Admittedly the mB- 
jority of workers Wno left the corporation 
did so ofily on a temporary basis. In addition 
to reasons of job n^obility, illness, old age, or 
death,' the corporation registered a broad as- 
sortment of workers' excuses for their tem- 
porary departures fron> the mill. Altogether 
about "thirty percent to one-half of the 
workers employed each year were coming 
and goji]g periodkally. The seashnal patterr^ 
in the workers* processions in and out of the 
milt is significant U>r an understanding of the 
flexibility in their relationship with the cor- 
poration. WomeiTKworked iintil the birth of a 
child, stopped for ^outva year, and returned 
to work until the birth of the next child. 
Men left for hunting and fishing in the ap- 
propriate seasons. Teenagers of both sexes 
drifted from job to job or alternated betiveen 
school and the mills. Entire families weht to 
visit relatives in Canada. Onc-ithit-d of the 
Workers were leaving, however, for reasons 
which reflected thetir unwillingness or inabil- 
ity to adjust to industrial pressures. «Too 
much noise,» <j(too much dust,» «work too 
hard,> «did tiot Atke overseer,^ «was too' 
tired, » were freqi^iyitly cited by the workers 
as reasprts^ for ief^ing.JVIost of these work 
were found ^^k^lfgdiiif^n^ t job^ or 
another job flj^Pe'^mill several months or a 
year later ,^ ''*^.;}'^r^ '-^H 

Giveij^lJlhe shor|Jabor ^pply in the city, 
the Amoskeag mills had tc^tolerate the fickle- 
ness of the labor force ^hd to readmit th^ 
who had left ti^r insufficient reasons. Even 
those who haa been dismissed for disciplin- 
ary reasons-stealingcldth, for"bxample--w'ere 
rehired shortly after their departure. The in- 
troduction of the Employment Office in 



* 1912 and the careful registration of entry 
and departure of each worker, listing their 
reasons and grading their conduct, did not 
y^ucieed in curbing employee turnover, at 
least before World War I. As additional em- 
ployment opportunities were opening up in 
the' city after 1910, particularly in the shoe 
industry, workers' dependency on the Ani^Sy^ 
keag Corporation was fu^thei^ \ 

^pafation f^ni ^e mill was not identi- 
cal, however, ^pi^kH^tmigration^ from the 
city. Even where it occurred, departure from 
the city was hot habitually terminal. Because 
of limited <data available^ most migration 
studies of nineteenth-century piopulation 
have treated outmigration as a terminal pro- 
cess,^ Reconstruction of the careers of the 
Amoskeag Corporation's workers, on the. 
other hand, sh^ws tijat most job separations 
that would have been interpreted normally 
as terminal were actually temporary. Workers 
left the city frequently for several months at 
a time, and sometitnes for several years, but 
eventually returned. ^During, their "alAfence 
they were in Quebec to settle family affairs 
or went on to search for better Employment 
in Riiode Island, Mainer-^oc^Massachusetts. 
The fluidity of the labor force can be under- 
stood by the fact that the French-Canadians, 
who comprised about one-half of me cQm- 
pany's workers, still considered themselves 
« temporary ,» even after ten or more years 
(if residence in the city.^^ 

The certainty that they would be rehired 
when they chose to return gave the workers 
an unexpected degree ^ of flexiblity and 
choice. While their choices of other occupa- 
tions were ultimately restricted by the city s 
^limited occupational structure, the presence 
of relatives outside of Manchester extended 
the opportunities to other French-Canadian 
^ communities in New England. Personnel 
turnover in the Amoskeag mills was thus 
part of a larger pattern of migration through 
a series of industrial New England towns. 
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Kin liiid family functioned as conveyor 
belts in the migration process, thus encour- 
aging mobility through other-ipdustrial com- 
munities. A French-Canadian resident of 
Manchester could move thrdiigh Danielson, 
Connecticut; Woonsocket. Rhode Island; 
Brunswick, Maine; Fall River and Lowell. 
Massachusetts; and back to Manchester, or 
could settle in any one of these coininujiities 
with the assist^iice of kinsmen or former 
tovynspeople who Were already there!" ' 

The corporation tried tp curb labor force 
fluidity by making the city attractive to livje 
in, by providing company housing that has 
been generally acclaimed by government in- 
spectors and urban critics as the finest cor- 
poration-owned housing in New England, 
>Bnd by developing progran^s that emphasized 
seniority and permanence such as the home- 
owners plan which cancelled mortages after 
five and ten years, work with the corporation 
and the superannuation plan, which was re- 
stricted to long-term workers.'^ 

* These measures were generally more ef- 
fective in advertising the mills to prospective 
workers abroad than in tying down the ones 
already Jiving injhe city. With the exception 
of the rental of corporation housing, propor- 
^ tionally few immigrant workers parlji^patec^ 
in the wt^|^are and recreational programs or 
in Hhe activities of the Textile Qub. The 
most important advantage that the company 
grudgingly offered them was work when 
they wanted it and the freedom to leave 
without forfeiting their chances foj^btairi- 
ing a job upon return. (It was precisely be- 
cause of these factors that French-Canadian 
workers resented the entry of new Polish^ 
and Greek immigrants who lacked the same 
flexibility and who showed strpnger signs of 
dependency on the mills.) 

A series of subtle, informaUy*structured 
relationships with the overseers increased thfc 
French-Canadian workers' flexibility by af- 



. fording them partial control over the hifing 
system and job placement. Laborers contin- 
ued to obtain jobs directly from the overseers 
even after the introduction of the Employ- 
ment Office. Despite the corporation's em- 
ployment of 14.000 workers or more each 
year durhig its peak production p^riods^ 
hiring practices were still personal and infor- 
mal. Overseers hired and fired the workers in 
their own rooms, as they had traditionally 
done since the 1830s. The major difference 
introduced by ^he Employment Office was 
mone efficient bookkeeping. Continuation of 
the traditional system meant that the 
workers' preferential access to jobs was de- 

' termined by their direct connections with 
the overseers. 



Hiring and job placement were frequent- 
ly^ carried out along kin and ethnic lines. 
Workers belonging to the same ethnic groups * 
as the overseers enjoyed preferential hining. 
French-Canadians began • to develop such 
controls during the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century, despite the fact that only a 
sprinkle of French-Canadian overseers and 
second hands began to appear in the mills 
cotton departments. Polish and Greek immi- 
grants never achieved the same type of entry 
that the earlier groups had developed. Al- 
though the Poles became the third largest 
group of Amoskea^ workers during the 
second decade of thWwentieth century, not 
one Polish overseer was to be found in tb^\/ 

entire mill. ^ 
• % 

This hiring and placement along kinship 
and ethnic lines was functional for the la- ^ 
borers as well as for the corporation, be- 
cause the system placed )he workers in the 
role of recruitment agents. At the same time, 
it enabled them to influence their own place- 
ment, and their choice of department even 
among those ethnic groups whose members 
were not represented among the overseers. 
The character of a department was basically 
determined by its overseer, and a work room 
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-fret|iiciiCly cc^iitaiiiiiig one liinidretl or 
more workers— was still identified as «Mr. 
Smith's rooni,» rather than as «upper weave 
room number 2.» The overseer was the man 
in charge of production, management, disci 
plilM^ and distribution of pay Klips in an en- 
tire work room. He was normally assisted by 
«second hands» and foremen, and exercised 
a greyt deal of autonomy within his own 
work room. In the Amoskeag mills^tlie over- 
seers were the pillars of the corporation's 
paternalism. ^Iie workers knew^ very well 
who among the overseers wa§ lenit^dnfTpho y 
was tough, who bore grudges, who was par- 7 
tial to girls, and geiieratly who harbored I 
what' prejmjicc4 Worlfer^coilO thus exercise W , 
some choice asM^ whose room they >vould V 
work in. Jhe Informal network was particu- 
larly signific<ijit :jn helloing theiif place thejr 
wives, and young soils and daughters iii.qe' 
partments where liiey^ Wo^iltl b^least ex- 
^ ploited or c^ipro^itised/ $.JajJ>iig"^m the 
1900s,. workNW|Mii^M«^*4tPq"ently ^domi- 
nated b/^onVeJhicJ\(ou|^ Certain rortifts*- • 
, - WereNijef^rred Jto as the polish* or thc^ 
«French» roourt, rather t>an by. their opfira- 
rional design^ions. WKere there was fcnore 
J* HiiM<oue natiojiiaHt)j^e^enl|, the labor forc^Ny' 
often segregated by its own choice into ^ 
/-ettfttic clusteiW not unlike the sub-groups in 
, a oi<t-r6oni sclioolhouse. • 
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_Jitluiic and family solidarity strengthened 
/mt workers' ability to control and Slow 
y<^wn >he work process during i>eriods of in- 
crease^l^ressure fo*r efficiency and maximal- 
ization of production, hniuigrant workers 
created their own «niill languages' and out- 
wlTT^d each other as well as the native Amer- 
ican overseers. Ignorance of English was also 
frequently used as an excuse for disregarding 
orders orWnstructions. TJ^ dismissal of cer- 
tain workers on the grounds that they did 
not understand English did not stop others 
from using language qis an excuse for their 
slow-down, errors^ or disagreements. In cer- 
tain departments it flfecame essential for 



overseers or second hands to be well-versed 
in the functional terminologies of at least 
one immigrant language, and the manage- 
ment begiin to issue all its directives to the 
Workers in several languages. 

Job control through slow-downs thus be- 
came an important factor in the workers' 
manipulation of their environment. Entire 
work-rooms tended to slow down during 
disagreements with an overseer. Delivery 
men were ofteji slow in appearing with sup- 
plies^h certajji depaj^ients, and the mes- 
siyiger boys who had betin specifically intro- 
t^OceiLby management as a new time-saving 
d^ cev^in order to prevent the overseers and 
«|^nd hands^from running back and forth 
to pick up orders or pay rolls -ended up as 
inforniaUgvides fot incoming workers who 
'Were trying to find their way around the 
millyard. These messengers, who were also 
intended to act as interpreters for new immi- 
grant workers, becam<r expert advisors on 
the different shortcuts a worker Tould fol- 
low in dealing with the corporation. 

This does not mean, however, that^ob 
controls were always exercised by members- 
of the Ifcin group or ethnic group regarcfless 
of skill. It would be simpUstic'to assume that 
workers functioned as a homogeneous force. 
The liiie< of division were not merely be- 
tween workers and nianagement. Nor were 
all slow-downs directed simply against the. 
corporation. The checks and balances /if ten 
occurred between different groups of workers 
among themselves-skilleij versus unskilled, 
males versus i females ' (and vice versa), old- 
timers against newcomers, and one ethnic 
group against ianother. . 

I^ooni fixers were in a position to control 
the work pace of Weavers by refusing to re- 
spond immediately to their requests. Many 
workers recall pleading with «lazy> loom 
fixers, and the loss of precious time and con- 
sequent loss of pay in piece rates -while 
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waiting for a loom (o be fixed. Loom fixers 
often took liberties with thVWomen, insnltcd 
them, and stirred up conflict among differei\t 
w'orkers by favoring some and letting others 
wait. Weavers were also dependent on the 
battery hands, a less skilled occupation, 
whose pace of replacing empty bobbins de- 
termined the speed of production of cioth. 
The second hands or overseer could thus ser- 
iou,sly jeopardize, a weaver's w^rk ))y jrttacli- 
ing to his section an inefficient battery hand. 
The pace of burlers, all of whon\ were 
women, depended on th^ S|>eed 'by which 
the pcrchers delivered the rblls of newly 
woven cloth from the weave room, favori- 
* . ^ tism determined wlto received what roll-the 
more frequent (he defects to be repairec^, the 
lower the outpu^'t and therefore (he lower 
piece-rate pay J ^ 

As (he corporation was forced to acceler- 
ate its rate of prqduction-after World War I, 
lUc workers found it increasingly difficult to. 
face the staggering demands for speed. In- 
c^reasing numbers of M^brkers were found . 
« walking about, » hiding in lavatories and 
smoking cigarettes, or walking out complete- 
ly becaus© work was «t(^o tiring>) or «too 
fast.» Several days hiter, these people reap- 
peared' in the room from w^iich they had ju<ii^^ 
been dismissed, or in another department. 

This mobility rapidly diminished in the 
V post-World War I years, aS the company sys- 
t<?niatically .curtailed production and accord- 
. ^ in^ljTbegan laying off workers. After 1918, 
workers could jio longed afford to go back 
N^^ijd^rth between jobs. Overseers-cauglvt in 
abmd between management's demands for 
daily quotas and workers' resistance to speed- 
up-got rid of «slow» workers. Ovferseers who 
earlier jjad symboU^ed benevolent paternal- 
ism, and who had%rved as critical integrat- 
^ ing agents, now be<%me identified with tHe 

new oppressiveness of the system. Thejgriev- 
ajice files of the Amoskeag Corpora1tioh"for 
..the period 1922-1935 are full of workers 
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complaints against overseers. «ln making se- 
lection of operatives to be laid off, I follow 
the* same method 1 always have, the survival 
of the fittest.)) declared one weave room 
overseer, who over a period of thirty years 
had wprketl his way up from a sweeping boy 
to overseer. The company's grievance and 
adjustment comniittee^onsisting of corpor- 
*ati()n and workers' ll||fresentatives, upheld^ 
his principles and turned down tjie <lcmands 
of a young weaver to. be rehired.' 

Workers, in flieir efforts (to retain their 
own work habits and traditions*, rehe^ on 
two important r©sources:/f)^iily and kinship 
tie.s, and ethmcily . . ^ 

^, - 

family connections served not only, as 
useful CQ^iveyors of jobs anil housing. Within 
certain limits tife family group controlled 
important decisions aS to who(^among its 
meiftbe/s wo^ld be working wheoAnd where, 
at wliat age sons and daughters vSffkld enter 
the- mills, tlie -particiilar department they 
wOuTd be joining, the amount of pay they 
woiUd be obligated to plou^ back into the 
family's resoOrces. Members of one family 
were often threaded througli a variety of jobs 
in the same work-room. Childl|^od, friends, 
cousins, and neighbors worked in the «aW 
room for years. Man/ workers met -their 
spouses in the mill and continued to work . 
^ler^ after their marriage. In times of crisis 
and unemployn^ent, the kin group was an 
important source of assi^tance^and reinforce- 
ment, thus allbwing its mcMtibers flexibility 
in their persi<^tence on the job which they 
otherwise could not jaffprd. By making deci- 
sio^s over the work careeiS^nd migration of 
its members within the limits of the system', 
tlje family could thus coi^rol to some extent 
the influx and ^ersfstence >f tWe laboi^s in 
the mill.' ^ 

Ethnic identification reinforced kinsl\ip 
tibs as sources of resilience and control. 
Ethnicity provided the major organizational 
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franio^k for workers' adjustment. to the 
pryssures of the factory labor and city life. 
ThVjetljnyc groyp offered the cultural heri- 
tage, the coninioiiality of language, residen- 
tial cohesion, entertainineiit in clubs and 
bars; religious ties, and ni^^l benefit asso- 
ciations. Most of the worfii^nd a good part , 
of the residential patterns were organized 
around the laborers' ethnic backgrounds. 
Tightrknit clusters of ethnic residential areas 
appeared in Manchester in the 1880s and 
'^continued thereafter. The French settled 
on the West Side, the Poles in a downtown 
neighborhood removed from the mills and 
the Greeks gradually replaced the Irish in the 
4(>uth Side;' each group developed its" own 
pi^fies, clubs, and grocery stores in the 
neighborhood . ' ^ 

Ethnic enclaves developed even in the 
corporallion housing. Although these flats 
had to lie secured through individuaf family 
applications, residents juanaged to cluster 
along ethnic lines in the same manner in 
which they succeeded in aligning themselves 
in the work-rooms. Officially, applications 
for residence in corporation housing had to 
0 be submitted long in advance, and workers 
had to wait their turn. In realit^riends and 
relatives notified prospe>ltive tenants of va- 
canciesr^d managed to secure those flats 
alicad of their turn through the help of 
acquaintances in the office. Sons of former 
workers recall the invisible but clearly rein- 
forced boundaries betweeh their own gangs, 
which were organized along nationality lines 



in the corporation tenements. 
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In the experience of Manchester's labor- 
ers, ethnic solidarity often superseded work- 
ing-class solidarity and at times ran at cross- 
purposes^, Conflict between different immi- 
grant groups was not uncommori in the mills 
and in the city. The first Greeks had stones 
thrawn on their heads from' above the entry - 
gate to the mills by workers of other nation- 
alities. Only Greek workers went pn strike 



when two of their group were laid off; the 
other ethnic gro^ips continued working. Fist 
fights broke out in the South Side when 
Greeks began moving into a formerly solid 
Irish neighborhood. Each group of immigrant 
workers accused the others of being «claii- 
nish.» The Poles and French-Canadians, in 
particular, carried on their quarrels in the 
work rooms. 

The corporation was ambivalent in its re- 
sponse to the workers' ethnic identification. 
In its efforts to create a loyal labor force, 
management tried to coni|>ete with the func- . 
tions of familial and ethnic associations. The 
Amoskeag Textile Club, a (Corporation-initi- 
ated organization, was partly mtended to 
draw workers away from their own ethnic 
organizationf Through its entire peripd of 
existence the majority of the club's members 
were skillM workers of native American ori- 
gin, primarily overseers and second hands. 
The club succeeded in enrolling fe^ immi- 
grant workers. Most of them continued to 
find their recreation in card games with rel^i: 
tfveyor in the ethnic club's (which were male 
institutions.)^^ 

V 

It would toe simplistic, however, to argue 
that the corporation opposed the workers' 
ethnicity and that it fled to homogenize 
Ahem. The relationship was far. more com- 
plex. The corporation tolerated the linguistic 
diversity of its'laborers. Rather than forcing 
workers to speak English, it encouraged 
overseers to learn Polish, French or Greek. It 
allowed the celebration of traditional immi- 
grant holidays, encouraged parades in native 
costumes, and endowed immigrant churches. 

The ambivalence in the corporation's 
stance toward the workers' ethnicity was 
symptomatic of the general attitude of early 
twentieth-century industrial enterprises and 
of contemporary Progressive reformers. On 
the one hand, they encouraged ethnic diver- 
^ sity as a means of counteracting iK^so^ 
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darity. On the otifer hand, they tended to 
keep ethnic actiyities under control for fear 
that foreign affiliations would breed radical- 
ism and IWW aclivity . While the corporation 
develoj>ed competing institutions with the 
workers' reference groups, it also recognized 
the strength of the familial and ethnic tradi- 
tions of its workers, and utilized these as a 
means of increasing its control 
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The collective strength which the yvorketf 
drew from their familial. ties and cultures at 
times provided a substitute for industrial 
unions. Prior to I9I8, the United Textile 
Workers Union did not manage to achieve 
even a foothold in Manchester. Restricted in- 
itially to the skilled trades (i.e., loom fixers, 
weavers, and spinners) the unionNclid not 
make inroads into the semi-skilled occupa- 
tions until after World War I. While the 1912 
strike was raging in Lawrence, the Amoskeag 
Corporation's workers attempted to hold 
several meetings in sympathy with the Law- 
rence strikers, but these were obstructed by 
the Manchester police. Following tjiese at- 
tempts, families of the Amoskeag Corpora- 
tion's laborers took care of forty children, of 
the Lawrence strikers, and subsequently held 
a mass meeting in Hanover Square. At th<? 
same time, however, investigators who sur- 
veyed the tenements, saloons, and work- 
rooms reported reassuringly to the manage- 
ment about the workers* complacency and 
dependency pn the corporation.^^ 



After World War I the narrowing of Em- 
ployment opportunities, the increased^^res- 
sure for speed in production, and the reduc- 
tion of wages eroded ^the flexibilities in the 
system and deprived them '^f^ the opportu- 
nity to control their work relations, workers 
began to resort to Union pressures and 
strikes. Yet durjng the s^ike of 1922, many 
workers were either ambivalent about the 
strike or against it, and they took seriously 
the prophecy of the corporation's treasurer 
that Manchester would return to the sand- 



l^mk ffom which it had otrtfeinated.^ ' 

For many workers the strike marked the 
end of their careers with the corporation. 
Despite maniigement's commitment not to 
discriminate in rehiring workers who had 
participated in the strike," the «X» for strike 
participation showed up frequently in for- 
mer strikers' files. Many of these were not 
rehired. Others left voluntarily^ and still 
others were put on the corporation's labor 
reserve list. «Things were never the same 
after the strike)^ reminisced retired overseers, 
workers, clergymen, and corporation clerks. 
The strike not only destroyed the chances 
for the development of a viable union 
Manchester, it also undermined the workers! 
opportunities to retain the flexibility ^nd 
choices available to them in the pre-strike 
period 
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This essay's emphasis on the workers' 
strength^ and autonomy could be ea.sily ideal- ^ 
ized into an exaggerated reversal of the older 
view of lndustr\a^ entrapment. The control 
which the workers exercisetHwithin the in- 
dustrial system, however, functioned tis 
double-edged swords. The sources of the 
workers' strength were also inevitably sources 
of weakness dnd vulnerability. The freedom 
to leave one's job in search for better oppor- 
tunities did not result in upward mobility .^^ 
The circuitous route usually brought workers . 
back to their former job in t|ie mill. The 
price they paid for their temporary sojourns 
was in having to accept whatever vacancy 
there was upon their return, to adjust to 
another occupation within the mill, and to 
another overseer. 

f 

The strength which the family wielded in 
placing its members in the mill carried its 
own built-in precariousness. An overseer's 
favoritism towards certain ^families could 
easily change upon his disagreement wi|h 
one family, and could subsequently affect all 
members. The dependency of a large family. ^ 
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and kin-groMP on <i single employer frequently 
placed the family on the poverty Hne. It 
meant that during layoffs and strikes, the en- 
tire family, or most of its members, was un- 
employed. The situation was painfully dram- 
atized during the^ agonizing nine months of 
the strike of 1922. Finally, intense ethnic 
group identification and conflict between 
different groups weakened working-class 
solidarity. 

The relationship between the workers 
and the corporation was one of mutual inter- 
action. The degree of cooperation or with- 
drawal depended on a variety of ^ictors for 
each: the corporation's strategies were gov- 
. erned by labor force scarcity through World 
War I, and by the necessity to compete for 
the labor supply with the shoe industry in 
the city, and with other New England indus- 
trial towns, as well as by the pace of pro- 
duction in the mill in response to the demands 
of the market. The response of the workers, 
on the other hand, depended on individual 
and family economic considerations, on their 
career expectations, on alternative employ- 
ment opportunities available, on their work 
habits, on demographic patterns (marriage; 
fertility, death)^ on the shifting margin be- 
tween cultural resources. 

The workers in their interaction with the 
corporation, varied in the style and intensity 
of their response. liiey were purposeful in 
certain situations, >ftnd accomodationist or 
desperate in others/ Their response differed 
significantly dependuig on their ethnic origin, 
level of skill, family ties, age, and sex. New 
arrivals had lesser flexibility available to 
them than workers who had already eistab- 
lished ties and developed connections. Ad- 
justment waj, more difficult ^or the Poles 
than for thi French-Canadians, and still 
more difficult for the Greeks who followed 
later. The narrowing and final disappearance 
of opportunity in the period follo>ying 
World .War I further reduced Jh^ porkers' 



chances to control the world they worked 
ifi. The continuous entailment of t\\c labor 
force and the subsequent strike tended to 
limit employment opportunities and to un- 
dermine the fle^xibility which the workers 
had previously exercised. The dramatic dif- 
ference between the two periods is expressed 
in the reasons for separation. Befpre the 
strike, about two-thirds of all separations 
were voluntary. With the continuous decline 
of the textile industry in the north and the 
curtailment of production in the Amoskeag 
mills after 1922, most separations were dis- 
missals or layoffs/^ 

The Manchester study sho^conchi'sively 
that worker^ moving fronf'|)reindustrial 
backgrounds into a new industrial system 
were not suddenly stripped of their former 
habits and traditions and that traditional kin 
and family groups did not break down under 
the pressure oi migration. The laborers of 
IVfanchester transferred their traditional cus- 
toms and institutions into the industrial sys- 
tem, and drew on their respective cuhural 
ties ns sources of continuity. At the same 
time, they were not «urban villagers. » They 
continuously modified their cultural heritage 
to fit new conditions. 

The socialization into «industrial» apd 
«ufban» life that Manchester's laborers ex- 
perienced was neither linear nor terminal. 
Older traditions of language, work and kin- 
ship perisited and carried over into the new 
experience. Workers did not simply accept 
new conditions and new values. They strug- 
gled to shape the industrial environment 
which they confronted and to modify it in a 
manner that would facilitate their own com- 
patibility with the new conditions. 

* The experience of the laborers of Man- 
chester contributes to a further understand- 
ing of the relationship bet^jreen working-class 
and ethnic behavior in il^dustrial communi- 
ties. Paradoxically i the corporation's efforts 
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to nssiiiiihite work^^rs and to control their be- 
havior resulted in the formattoiT of a stronger 
working-class identity. Turnover on the job, 
family control of hiring, and job control 
through kinship ties were all manifestations 
of working-class behavior, but this behavior 
had its roots in the ethnic and cultural back- 
ground of the various groups of workers, and 
was' subsequently shaped by the common 
industrial experience. In thl^case of Man- 
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Chester, the «workiitg-class cultur^*» can be 
shown to be an adaptation of ethnic be-, 
havior, which was continuously revitalized 
through the influx of new immigrants. 

Indeed, far from being l|^mogeneous, 
the «working-class» itself was made up of 
diverse elements, which were harmonious in 
certain aspects of their interaction and in 
conflict in others 
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. For crucial revisions of traditional working-class 
historiography, see E.P.Thompson, The Making 
of the English Working Class (New York, 1963); 
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and family patterns of afample 2,000 industrial 
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unique feature of this study is the availability 

* of a set of individual employee files which the 
Amoskeag Corporation's Employment Bureau 

* had kept for each worker over his entire careef 
The combinations of these records with vitaP 
records, corporation records, tenement rental 
contr^ts, and city directories allow the recon- 
struction of work careers, family cycles, as w^ll 
as the reconsfruction of kinship networks out- 
side the household. The quantitative data was 
corroborated by one hundred oral history inter- 
views which were gathered for this project dur- 

• ing 'the years 1973 3nd 1974. Any study 'of 
Manchester is much' indebted to an incisive 
study of the Amoskeag Mills: Daniel Cr^amet 

. and ChiAxXts'HXowMpx, Labor ^nd the Shutdown 
of the Amoskeag Textile Mills, Woiks Projects 
Administration, National Research Project,. Re; 
port No. L-5 (Philadelphia, 1939). , ^ 

3. On classic planned New Ei^rand textile towns, 
sec Caroline F. Ware, The Early New England 
Cotton Manufacture (New Y«>rk, 1931); John 
tobydge. Mill and Mansion (New York, 1942); 



John Armstrong, Factory Under the £lms 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1968); Vera Shlakman, Eco-. 
nomic History of a Factory Town, Chicopee, 
Mass, (New York, 1935). On the significance of 
the architectural design of the Amoskeag Mills 
and on its relationship to corporate paternalism 
and control of the city, see Randolph Langen- 
bach, «An Epic in Urban Design,» Harvard Bul- 
letin April 15, 1968, 18-28;>^ Sense of Place, A 
Sense of Time, forthcomiiig 1976, Augustus 
Kelley publishers..On the strike see Creamer and 
Coulter, 175-81, and Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company, History of the Amoskeag Strike 
Ouring the Year 1922 (Manchester, N. H., 
1924). On paternaHsm %nd efficiency in Ameri- 
An industry, see Gerd Korman, Industrializa- 
Wgt0k:l^ and Americanization: The 

Wiv from Milwaukee (Milwaukee, 1 967). 

4. *0n the laborers of Manchester in the conteit_M 

other' textile communities, see Report ^on the 
Condition of Women and Child Wage-Earners in 
the United States, vol. I, U.S. Senate Document 
No. 65, 61st Congress, 2nd Session, (Washing- 
' ton, D.C., 1901). On the importance of French- 
Canadians in the textile industry and ot\ their 
migration to New Hampahiie, see Ralph Vicero, 
The Immigration of French-Canadia/is to New 
England, 1840 1900 (unpublished Pli.D disser- 
tation, Uiiiversity of Wisconsin, 1968). 

5. The corporation's welfare program is amply il- 
lustrated in the Amoskeag Bulletin, vols. HV 
(1912-1918), the publication which advertised 
and. described all aspects of the program and 
the various activities of the workers. 

6. On^the decline of the corporation and the fluc- 
tuating employment patterns, speXreamer and 
Coulter, 265-3 H. 

7. See table. Jn 1914, the Amoskeag Corporation 
was one of several * industrial establishments 

^ subject to a comparati^M*^y of labor turn- 
over by the Bureau ofi<Labor Statistics. See Paul 
F. Brissenden and yRnil Frankel, Turnover in 
Industry: A Stamtical Analysis (New York, 
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tation of a sample of 2,000 cases dra\yn from 
the Individual employee files of tlie Amoskea^ 
Corporation. 

9. Stephan Theriistrom and Peter Knights^ «Mcn 
in Motion,» in TamaraK. Hareven, ed.,>4/?onK- 
mous Americans (New York, 1 97 1 ). 

MO. This data is derived from tabulations of the 
((reasons for Ieaving» in the individual employ- 
ee files prior to i 922. Compare with reasons for 
departure computed by Creamer and Coulter 
(265-84) for the period 1923-1935. 

1 1. This judgement is based on an analysis of em- 
ployee files and various interviews with former 
Amoskcj^jg Corporation employees. 

12. ((The housing of the mill workers in Manches- 
Kr, N. for example, was of a far superior 
order,)) wro^e Lewis Mumford in The City in 
History (New York, 1936), ^63, 
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Amoskeag Corporation's Grievances and Ad- 
justment Coimiiittee. On job control in the 
textile and other industries, see Montgomery^, 
((Immigrant Workers and' Scientific Manage- 
ment.)) 

14. Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, « Adjust- 
ment Files, 1818-1935.)) 

! 5. These generahzations are based on oral history - 
interviews of 100 former employees of tJie - 
Amoskeag Mills, which will be published by 
Pantheon Books, 1977, and on a computerized 
analysis of workers' kinship clusters in the 
AmOskeqg Mills in general, and in certain worlc^ 
rooms specifically, as well as on^n analysis o/^ 
. marriage records of all French-Canadians inihe 
sample. For a detailed discussion steTamara K. 
Hareven, «Family Time and Industrial Time: 
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in a Planned Corporation -Town: 1910-1924»)> 
Journal of Urban history, I (May, 1975). Fur- 
ther, see also Neil Stpelser, Sacial Change and ' 
the Industrial' Revolution (Chicago » 1959). IJ is 
important *tb Remember, that the situation was 
different in non-textile conminities. See Mar-, 
garet F. Byington, ((The FHy in a typical 
Mill *^Town,)) American Journal of Sociology, 
XIV (March, 1909^, 648-59! 
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16. On ethnicity and residential cohpsion, see Her- 
bert Cans, The Urban Vill^ers (Glencoe, HI., 
1962); Gerald D. Suttlcs, The Social Order of 
the Slum: Ethnicity and Territory in the Inner 
City (Chicago, 1968). For a comparative* exper- 
ience in a textjle community, see Dotiald B. 
Cole, Immigrant City (Cambridge, Mass.,J957), 
and Marc FriecL The World of the Urban l^^ork- 
ing Clas^ (Cambridge, Mass., 1973). 

17. Based on oral history interviews and on a pre- 
liminary survey of the resident ^a^ clustering 4|j 
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houses by tamara K. Hareven and Randolph 
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-'^ethnic and working-class institutions, see Hen- 
bert Cans, The Urban Villagers (New. York, 
1962), and Elizabeth B;?tt, Family and. Social 
Network (l,ondon,M?57)'. 

19. See Samuel Haber, Efficiency and Uplift; Scienr 
tific Management in the Progressive Era, 18^- 

(Chicago, 1964). 

20. The sympathy meetings were recorded in the 
Amoskeag Corporation's diary of «Happenmgs,)> 
February 2, 1912 and February 24, 1912. 
(Copies of t4iese reports are in the possession of 
the authW.) See also S^^muol Yellen, American 
Labor Struggles (New Ybrk, 1936.) 

21. Numerous workers remembered , the «sand- 
bank)> threat when inte/view^d for tills project. 
Most of them date the end of the Amoskeag 
Mills in 1922 rather than 1935^ven when their 
records sJ[iowed that they were still in the cor- 
poration^ empby after 1922. 

22. This is based oit a comparison of Creamer and 
Coulter*s calculation (265-84) of e4ployee 

' turnover aftervl922 with^a rough comimtatica ^ 
of theii^asons f6r leaving mrawn from the sample 

.of employee files utilized H^this project. - 
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23. This IS very much reinforced by Siephan Thern- 
strom^s conclusion about the realitypf 6c<iupa- 
lidnal mobility jn American society. Sec, The 
Other BostoniariP (Cambridge, Mass., 1973)» 
45-75. 

24. See Creamer and €oulter, 5/}afcyown, 2(^5-84. . 



25. Herbert Gutman h^is aheady made this point 
eloquently by emphasizing the transfer of pre- 
industrial customs into the industrial system. 
The Manchester data shows how this transfer 
was made, and what the role of the family was 
,in this process. See Gutman, «Work, Cluture, 
and Society . . . .» 



Laurence French's chapter on the Franco- American wyrkingdass family from the 
6oo^ Ethnic Families in America: Patterrtt and Variations (C.H. Mindel and R.W. Hab- 
enste/n, editors; Elsevier, New York, 1976) Is a description of the author's own working- 
class miHeu, shaped by hif sociological perspective, and set in the context of sociological 
studies of Quebec. Although the material taken from Canadian sources (especially that 
which refers to history) may seem questionable, and in spite of the apparent lack of sup- 
porthyg apparatus for this document as a piece of thorough ethno-methodological re- 
search, this article is nevertheless a substantial contribution to the sparse literature on 
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THE FRANCO-AFRICAN 
WORKING CLASS FAMILY 



by 

Laurehce French 
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^ Professor Laurence French has written 
an analysis of the Franco-American family] 
that follows the «eritical sopiology» ap- 
proach. Since parts are perhaps controversial 
we are happy to, present his scholarly and 
research credentials. 

«I am of French-Canadian descent,^ 
writes Professor French, «and was born aAd 
raised in French^Canadian mill towns, I lived 
seventeen years in Suncook, New 'Hampshire^ 
(Saint John the Bapt^t Parish). OUr family, 
wgs a typical working class one with both^ 
pari^nts working in the mills. We had, nine 
cMtdren during a thirteen year span and my 
mother ^eft school at 12, which was qtfite 
common then, arid rhy father never finished 
high school. Iri fact, I wqs the first in my Mr 
tended family n^work to finish h^h schoo), 
and thls^was againstj their wishes. I left in 
1959 to join the Marine Corps and ^ when I 
returned eight years lathr I was now a cofltge 
student. For the next she years ( 1966-72) I 
livfd, visited and^wQrkea among the French-^ 
Canadians as 'part of an ethnomethological 
research (if my people. This took ij^e to both. 
Canaddr and* other Northern New England 
communities: Sherbrooke^, Coaticook, Si\ 
Marie, Quebec City and the Gaspi ln Canada 
as well as mill towns in northern Massachu- 
setts, !>lew Hampshire, Maine and Vermonf.» 
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INTRODUCTION 

The French-Canadians have ^jiad a long , . 
teHnure in the" New Wofldand currently share , 
minority status in twoii^orth , American 
countries— Gannda and ^^ertca. The French- 
"^Canadians are unique for several reasons. 
First, they *haye retained their minority 
status for ii^9r|y: 400 years>and secand they 
. have done^l^s^^withotit the aid^of anyj visible ^ 
radial^ or pLt.sical stigma\ Mslny who have . 
studied the rrenci^ Canadjans would argue 
tha{ the main reas9n, for theu* minority ^ 
s^tatus is due more to internal rej^jltance thaii 
tb external hostilities. The univetsaL presence 
of^he jCat^hoJlic Jul^ureh in French-Canadian 
culture is more thap^st fah ^dded cohsi<jera- 

iaoks^ at* the Ifreiyilv 
as an ethnic entity, tracink its tra- ^ 
Iture rhetorically throf|||h both - ^ 
ano^e W * fKngland . Th^ f aMily "and , 
the parish (French-CanadliBn cojnmttjfe^ . 
iYifi most important aspects o#1^t|^ij5M?'ii^ 
ditioti^ and contempprary En^n^^^|04d^^ 
culture. One type of faniilj^N'thlK;^^^ thc^j^ 
working class mill worker^ is focused^u(:k)n. »■ . / 
^canted not all French Canadians ^11 in^ l^.: 
this eategpry, but it is these people nonethe-' 
less who seem most reatponsible T6r the coi^- 
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tiiuiatioti of tlic Iraclitioiial French-Canadian 
culture among t!\e numerous mill towns^ 
scattered tiiroughoj)^ northern New England. 

JIISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The French in the New Worlds 

Unlike most iftiinority groups [i 1? the 
United States], the French-Canadians initially 
sottiedMn Canada, and it js there they first 
established their minority status. In this re- 
spect Fiench-C&nadiaii culture in^ America 
actually reflectsra sub^subcidtur^ in that the 
- Caniidiaif French are themselves d subculture 
of ^sev^iVte^nth- and eighteenth-centufy 
Pranc?.) Relevant' pajfailel developipents' irt 
\both Freiich subcultures will be discussed 
since o*|xen lines of communication ^nd influ- 
ence continue to facilitate- the cultural <le- 
^pment and identity of F^ncli-Canadtans 
:>th countries. ' . . 




The Frenclv-fciiiadians represent ^4 iinique 
minority in tjiat tl)eii|^^ulti|ral he'ritage jnVthe 
New Worlrf' equals that of the English domi- 
•nant group. A ^French col6ny, NeW Frahce, 
wasVestabfishOd in eastern Canada .in 1 534, 
84* years befdir the ^ p^|gHm9^ landed at 
Plymouth and two centl^ries prior to Amcr^- 
J can Tndependence|jbii^ ufight ask why they 
arc^still a!St!;|p)|)ed a iriiRorit^^ status ijn both 
Canada ^nd America - when most Q*het 
Caucasian ethnic V<>W*>l)»v^ overcome tjiis 
stigtiNi, integrating intb4ne larger dominant 
culture. The answer. ; tl)U per^xing^ 
question twists in part oil Jhe'ireligii^jiR^^deals 
and.tho^ of the domin^n{ PrpVestantethnicv, 
' This, cc^pled w|th the un\isual circurh^tances 
siiiToundi^g the transfer of Frfench Canada 
from'l^rencli to iJritish-i:dntrol, accopnts for 
t the unique phenomenon concerning the 
Fi^ch-Canadian's imnority statics. Relevant 
to these" circumstances ar^ num^oiis histor- 
ical occurrencfi^'that fu^thef''soHdi(ied and 
polarized the two ^^ultutes (French ^and 
Eflglisfi). It i$ in the con^xt of these4inique 



. situations that ll^* Frerich-Canjulian f^j^nily 
and social life have emerged. 

The major attributes that distingmsth^the 
French-Canadians as a minority group are: 

(1) They have the longest .tenure of any 
Caucasiaii minority group in the New World ; 

(2) They hold minority status in two coun- 
tries in the New World, Canada and America; 
and (3) The comnuinlcati^Hi channels with* 
the mother country (Canada) are still strong. 
The general historical background-tf^eSrfccial- 

Ily important in Uiat it provides the\ffame- 
work on which the French-Canadian faitiily 
style emerged, * ' 

The faftiily is the basic econoitt: and 
' socializing unit, while the parish is tllW-elig- 
ious and civil community in which the fam- 
ily functions. The original French in Canada 
were' affiliated with th^jttading companies, 

which more or less isolated them from -the 

> 

' > influence of th^ European industrial revolu- 

tii^iK^his enabled them to retain the medi- 
' eval and feudal life style they brought' with 
' itiem to tlje VNew ' Worfd| The. qwasi-feudal 

2^/emvthat eiiier^ed in c^jjonial Canlfda was 
* patterned after the agrari|in family «yst^in in 

France and 'consisted of: (t) gov^rn^iient 
^ ^officials; (2) Iftndlordsjs^il^/i^i^r^^: (3> the 
' priesthood (curi)\ and (4) the pefsis^^nts 

ihabitants). 1^ 

wai^s vertfi England during tlie 
^ eighteentiV century gfeatl^f altered the status 
^t]ijt cploni'es in the New World, 
^ tills ^«turn had an effect ofl <-h€i|ife style ojf 
^ tho^dBlb^nc()<)aiTadi0iis strayed on the 
'American continent; ^The 171 3 treaty of 
Utrecht ended the Wac^o^the Spanish Suc% 
c&ssion, grantmg England important colonies 
^ that were previously owned hy .France (to 
^ become Noya ^Scbtia, New^foiindland, and 
Vtlie Hpdso'n* ^y tefjcitoryjf. A corfsequeiice 
of ^hisN^eaty -the ; di^rsion- of 'the 
Acadian .Frjlnch, who' previously populated 
^ih^i»\areas..And in 1 755 the English author- 
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itics finally expelled (lie rcinainihg ^cadians 
(some 7,000) fronTNova Scotia. Tlie£ati»6lic 
Church refers to th(f iiicide^as «dfieof the 
greatest crimes against civifizatioa-kfiown in 
the annals of America* ^ Byrne, 18^9). Ac- 
cording to church sources families were sep- 
arated in the /most cruel manner, and many 
were force^ to migrate to the French tersj. 



tory iiv America, later Renown iis^V <<Louisi^ 
ana "Territory*, while Others flld to the 13 
V"l«">5tS. Only 500^ escaocd removal, illegally 
re^fding iil^'tbeir^'Capaflian homelQij|d. Tlit 
•»*>stility b^l^en the French aB|^ English^ 
reached sucKi tensity nt tfiis^filbie that a 
m\ior manhi/i^cairred thrqughdiit the l3 
cj^onies xlurifig. th*e yeqrs 17^5-66 in a»i at- 
tempt to rid the colonies a£ French-Canadians. 

In 1,76^ the Treaty of Pftl^^ed the 
Seven Years [War, more conimoifl^known as ' 
the.-French and Indian War. This <f6cuiiient 
. provided for Freitfh cession to England of 
Canxida and all the <erritory east of the Mis- 
sissii^)!" River. After .tW~defeat of J 760, 
Freiuli government otTici^ls left for France, 
.leaving, the leadership role to Catholic 
Chutclu The French outnumbered the Britisi/<^ 
.4^ to one ( 70,000 French-Canadians artd only 
/"S^OOO British) at this time, forcing the British 
lo- delegate French-Canadian con^ol to the 
^rffliolic OIkurch. With the dejifirture of both - 
)vernment officials and^ manj^^"" seigneurs 
lanilo^iers), the Catholic Clyi/ch cLiven- 
t^itly fy^led the e^suiiig power v^cufrfii Tins 
endowed the Cafholic Church- with both 
sacred and secular powe/s-a .situltiQ«^losely 
respnibli^l^ that of medieval Frartce. With ties 
of'confmunicatio^^ered with France and 
lack bf British cci^rn, the French-Canadians^ 
continned to..maintafn" their traditional pre- 
industfiaMife sme. ' * 

. From the beginningv con^ct enlarged bS- 
.tween tl* normative" values of these two, 
7 Canadian groups. The French-I^anadians 
^ spoke Freifth, were Catholic*, and belonged 
to an agtaripilpcohprni^^systenf. The British 



spoke English,. were Protestant, and devel- 
oped a progressive? industrialized Society. 
What resulted was a comnumication and cul- 
tural lag l>etween the Frenchifi^yority and the 
ruling British goyernnient. This situation is 
•►reflected in FTench»Canadians' dissatisfaction 
over their 'poHtical impot'encc, which began 
.in the early 1 700s and continues today. 



Local autonon\y ^as established, hovn* 
ever,^^Ai the Treaty of Paris temporarily 
united North America under the British * 
flog. The BriUsh nuthoriliSs, faced -with 
gro^wing unrest in the 13 ct)lanies, gave up an 
early attempt to assimilatATlie French-Can- 
, adiijns. Instead, they established the Quebjec 
Acfof 1774. recognizing the /najor instiffl- 
<io|is pffcthe French-speaking community, 
especially the churcli and the French Ian- ► 
guage. -By doing , such, the efforts of the 
rebeJIing colonies to ally the French-Can- 
, adians to their -cnuse failed. Again, in J 791, 
' tlie Canada Act was enacted to divide Can- 
acb for bettgr fepresentation by ethnic back- 
4^und. Vet, by 1834,fUe Erench-Canadian,s, 
compro^nnsing^hree-qiiartet^s of the total 
population, still held lejs than one-qijarter of . 
the public'offices.vIn 1837 a series"^ of small- 
scale revolts wi^re staged" by the Frejich- 
Canadians in jrftaction to the Ex-Quebec 
Act^ which advocated forcible assimilation. ^ 
The -^Ex-Quebec aA attacked the Catliolic 
Church indirectly by outlawing the use of 
theTrencIf language and cyrtailin|^he p{ 
Ohial educaftiQii systehi. This act ajsb encol 
ag^d migration to other ar^as of Canada in 
^ an attempt to disperse the Frertch and 
weaken their solidarity. In 1^40 tlie Union 
Bill, ' which established 'tti^ Province of 
Cait^a, proved- to be the main vehicle of 
V'^^jorced' assimilation., In 1867, titf Brtti^i 
North [American Act created ,^|ie' Dominion 
^ of Canada. TJliis' act Mduced some of the 
, ^ hat^l^ness' of the T^x-IJtteb^ Act by recog- 
" 9ii(Mg thie. French UQguagi^and allowed eich 
•; province certaifi powers of its own, such as 
.edacational control. ■ 
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Migration to A rberica 

' Meanwhile, durhig and immeil lately 
after the Civil War, the^ textile industry's 
rapid groHlJIi in New England provided the 
impetus for French-Canadian immigra|ion to 
America. In the midMuneteenth fcentury 
hundreds of mills were built along New Eng- 
Jand^s many rivers. The Civil War, low status 
associated With mfib work, and westward 
migration caused a shortage of indigenous 
laborers. The mill ^owners desired a readily 
availalfle, docHe, easily contrOlied, low- ^ 
salarietl work force. Southern Blacks, Filip- 
>inos, and other «minority» groups we?l . ' 
under consideration, but initial cost of trans- 
portation and sensitive* racial issues made 
tliey^r^uBjgii?* desirable to the mill owners 
than the Caucasian Frenc^^-Cariadians. The 
Frtnch-Canadians met all the ideal pre- . 
requisites, vmile remaining racially jnvisible. 

The motive for migrating was economic, 
for in Canada tfte French-Canadians' tradi- 
tional values and mores kept them out of 
commercial and industrial activities, and at 
the same time, their own economic^ §ystem 
of farming, lumbi*ring, arid trapping beg^n to ^ 
de(:line. The large stem ^family could no 
longer absorb and support the excess labor 
force ushered in by the deprciskion of 1873. 
Tlje New England tex^^le industry's man- 
power needs se^ed at the time to offer the 
best solution to this crisis. The French-Cana- 
dian$ proved<i^be an i^eal labor source, 
with their large available work force, their 
willingness to work for low wages, and tjie 
relii^tiyely short distance necessary JtP tni-,- 
grate ^ The French-Canadians prpved td be 
docile laborers, submissive to authority, 
with .families, following ^^radition,^ often 
Vmjking together in the mills. ; 

The French-Canadians' migratioir and 
the development of a new Franco-American 
subculiure had an adverse effect on both the 
prcvaiuW Qu^c jfnd New England cultures- 



The Frciich-Canadiaii family system in CaT\ii 
ada was, and still is, predominantly large and 
patriarchal, constituting a strong influence 
on the rolesof the individual members. When 
the French-Canadians came to New England - 
to work in the factories, th^ did not origi- 
nally intdhd to make the host state their 
permanent residence . Their main intent was 
that of ec9iiiimic exploitation with plans 
eventually to return to Caftada. Their initial 
purpose was to work in New England during 
^the Canadian depression in an attempt to 
alleviate the economic strain jou their fam- 
ilies left in Canadji. While many did not plan 
to remain, only 10 per cent returned to Can- 
ada. The peak iitflux of the French-Canadi- 
ans into New England was the decade 1890- 
1900. The rate dropped off thereafter, and ^ 
in 1930, duHng our. own Depression, the 
border was closed. 4|» 

The French-Canadians' ethnocentricity 
in New England w^ strong. While they tried 
to retain their total ethnk background, they 
succeeded only hjjil-.odjcing a subculture 
apart from theirjPftlVer Canadian culture. 
One reason for^is occurrence was that the 
" ethnic code was supported by three diverse 
classes of people with different motivations: 
(1) the priesthobd; (2) the businessmen, and 
(3) the bulk Qf the French-Canadian laborers. 
The clergy knew from previous experience in 
Canada that when tlie French identity jvas 
separated froitj the Catholic Churchf^e 
people were prone to reject Catholicism. A 
case in point was the Krench-Canadituifwho 
Ijad migrate€ to Canada^ western pro™;es. 
The businessmen, on,the||lw ll||d, jpi^Hed 
ethnic unity because i^j^K?^ ^fitable.The^ 
virtually held a rtionopoij^Jin the business in 
the French-Canadian ghfeito communities^ in 
the mill towns. Most of the businessmen sent 
their children back to (^iftiada for their edu- 
cation so tHey. woul^Jbrliro perly^ posfed to 
and supportive of the Queb^SBore. Con- 
sequo^^tly,' because they tendfcd to gain from. 
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the situation, the French-Canatliiin business 
group as a^whole supported the church's 
► doctrine advocating cultural separatism. The 
third group, the mass of the French-Cana- 
dian laborers and mill hands, nourished 
nostalgic ties with their mother country 
through frequent contact with relatives and 
friends from Quebec and (until 193a) by 
contact with the renewed supply of immi- 
grants from V^uebec. 

Ethnic identification was also kept alive 
by various . organizations and institutions 
that were established to provide for the 
needs of the immigrants. The organizations 
took- the form ijf. mutual-aid corporations 
and ethnic activities such as. drama clubs^d 
credit unions. The first French-Canadian 
credit unioij in America, for example, was 
established in Manches|er, New Hampshire, 
in 1-^07. The French newspaper was ahother 
medium by which ^mic unity was pre- 
served. The major institution promoting 
ethliic identification wa& the Catholic 
Church with its parishes .and .parochial 
schools. The church was the^o'cAl point, of 
all .<:6rganizations, and the priesfliad influ- 
ence in both religioifs and secul^ matters. 
Many otganizatibns were established in 
conjunction with the local parish, since the 
church's approval often determined thfeir 
success or failure. French-Canadian p^r6thial- 
education was and still is closely" related with^ 
the Catholic Church. Most parishes provided 
at least primary^hool facilities. JThe puN . 
pose of the parochial ^hf>ol has been to , 
educate the children within tHe cont«»«*of 
the eihnic culture, hence pfoviding a jnajor 
vehicle for tlhe preserving and perpetuating 
*of that culture. ' 

• In spite of numerous attempts to pre- 
serve the Ftench-Canadian culture,^ the 
^^em has unidjergone change. Tfie old rural 
family systofn was threat^i^d- by the mech- ) 
anisms of rational capitalist enterprise^ and 
economic organization. The mills were situ- 

■ ' \ 



ated in towns and cities, and some 80 |>er 
cent of the French-Canadians migrated to 
urbart areas in New England. The* people 
who retained their old traditions were those 
who kept their old occupations, such as 
, farmers and lumberjacks. Thus, it' is ironic- 
that the French-Canadians should be one«f 
the last groups of Western European heritage 
to be exposed to industrialism, capitalism, 
and urbanization. After all, it was the 
French whQ initially influenced the rest of 
the world with their own capitalisticf. and 
democratic ideas. 

. Th^ Early French Family in North J^nerica 
Extended families combining into small 
parish communities provided the nucleus of 
^ an early French-Canadian society ,^hich i6 a 
large extent still exists in rural Quebec 
province and in the Gasp6 Peninsula. These 
families consisted of the riilin^atriarch, his 
inunediate family of procreation, and those 
of his married sons. In this .respect the early 
FrenchrCanadian extended family was both _ 
patriarchal «nd patrilocaK Not only did the 
eldest male dominate the family, but mar- 
ried sons were expected to take up residence 

- with their^ fathers. The- patriarchs, in turn, 
we/[^a|iswerable to the parish priest aji4 the 

► . priiSst to the bishop. 

A^eneral characteristic of, the^ exten- 
ded fandilies iVas their largfc constituent fam- 
ili^of procreation, tncentiyes were provided 
bf^ the French 'irown to stimulate large fam- ' 
. ilies, thus strongly supporting t'he Catholic 
doctrines Regarding procitation and proi0- 
'ing a strong cultuf-aj ^alue that still pe&s ' 
amt^g- French-Canadians. Women were sent 

- from France lo become thei wives of Settlers, * 
while incentive bountj^were allott^males , 
who married prior to fige 16. Spec ijl com- ' 
^ensations were given families with 10 or 
more children, and. au contraire, pati;iarchs 

. who failed to marry off their children at ihe 
prescribed ag^s were fined. 
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1 he paiKsh commimily, which as noted 
was comprfsed . of extended ..families, ap- 
l^foached an autonomous socioeconomic ' 
unit. In such a conuiurtiity the priest, not 
the landlord, became the center of conl- 
muuity Ufe, and the church pervaded all 
aspects of French-Canadian life from birth 
to death: Miner (1967:91) writes: 

* : # 

TJic pliilosophy of this religion is in- 
grained in the people from childhood, 
l-mulution of the socially powerful indi- 
viduals in the communitf^ means the 
acceptance of Ciftlioiic'' ideology and 
behavior patterns. Al! methods of or> 
icnting the child in the society are em- \ 
' ployed to develop in him emotional 

attachment to tfu& particular set of be- , 
licfs. Lack of contkt with persons of ' 
' other convictions and the relative Jack 
of functional problems in the mode of 
living mean that the particular native 
belief is seldom questioned. 

Religious ritu^Wecame an indispen- 
sable part of commlK\|ly and family life.|^l, 
records wer5 kept byTthe parish priests, and 
all decisions* awaited ytheir approval. Until 
British rule the only ta|fcs the peasants paid 
were tithings to the church. Religion and 
education were inseparable. The only formal 
education (primary school) was and still is 
parochiiil. In sh<Jrt, the church both defined 
and provided the French Canadums with 
their social, cultural, and normative systems. 

Tlie' family provided tlietsreaf basis of*, 
rural life in the parish.. tfi tpe early extended ^ 
^Miifly ajll members, regardless of sex^ Slid 
age, shared in the' fawly enterprise. The 
females did the spJhning, >^^ving, knitting, * 
sewing,- Qooking €nd servlrig^ 'of itieals, wash- ^ 
ing, gardening, ii^iilking, *and hoMsekeeping,^ 
while tite males tended tTie farm. All pront, 
whether it be capital gai;* or ntdt^ial olJr 
jects, was received pnd-h^rtdled by ^he fam; 
ily patriarch. When*!the pijitriarch died, ttie „ 
management of the ^family holdings v^s 
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fransferred to the next eldest male, while (he 
moral leadership of Ihe^claii remained en- 
trenched in the patriarch's wife. Daily 
prayers and compulsory "church jatcndancc 
helped weld the family into a sacred unit. 
Mores and folkways provided effective in- 
formal modes of control both within the 
family and the larger parish comnuinity. 
Marriages were ar^imged with the pjryme|U 
of dowries and were closely controlled so Ik 
iTot ta disrupt/Hie <^omnumity balance. The 
church, in tuHh, exerted considerable control 
over the family not only morally but econ- 
omically. The upkeep of the parish was paid 
by a yearly dime or tithe by whiclr every 
twenty-sixth minot of grain belonged to the 
church. . ' 

Hjgh ticX'upational, political, and social 
aspiftftions were not emphasized. Sons took 
on the occupation of their fathers, suclij as 
farming, logging^ trapping, or fishing. The 
women Jjnd cjjildren held subservient posi- 
tions m the famUy scheme. In a hierarchy of 
contrQljand dominance within the parish 
commuMty,*ihe priest rankpd highest, the 
extended! family patriarch second, his 
married sons ne«t, while women and child- 
ren ranked last, playing submissive, subord- 
inate roles. The Catholic Qiurch jtsd^pro- . 
vidtd the highest aspirations for the I^rendi- » 
Canadians. Nearly ;^very famijyliad ot Ifc«st \ 
one member in tl* chitrch, occupying tW 
role, of pr(pst, brother, oik^nun. 4H this 
" l¥elp?d stren^hej* the interrelafediiiss jyid ; I 
aut«#ioi«S0(jj^he TJyish eommunitW; ^ But ^ 
even ^fJ&e churth- ^omen 'pUiyqd^iuJbser- 
Vient rolfL'NuijsAar sisters eith«>^ffrmtfd 
tervitirde roles for4h& jrtiest afnO^iro theirs or 



taught in' the ^parish' ^paroctiial\scl)fli6ls. 

MiH-Tdwrt^^ubc^l(ure Eapy Frqnvo- : 

Americans T ^ 4t ' ' M 

Jhe ^gration of l^ehchXa^tedians^o ^ 

Ne\^ Engfificl imd p tremendai»5 ipflueiice* . 

n6t only on tlio^ who m^rat^ but on tli^ 

l\U style^f their eoiintrymen who' ren)9»n.e4*^ 
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in French Ciiniidji. The open Aineiican- 
Canadian borger from the 1860s to 1930 
allowed cultural dissemination ' not only 
from Canada to New England but also vice 
versa. The areas most resistant to. these in- 
'fluences were the small farm parishes along 
the lower St. Uiwrence, both in Quebec pro 
vince and hi the Gasp6. In the rest of French 
Canada there was a trend toward urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization, which eventually 
• replaced the archaic agrarian life style. The 
new Franco American life style Became the 
focal point of social change among French- 
Canadians. By the same token it provided a. 
new French-Canadian subculture. The mill 
ghettos became autonomous social units, 
bringing with them their own parish priest, 
and while the migrants did succeed in retain- 
ing a distinct ethnic identity, their life style 
nevertheless changed considerably. The new 
economic life style, the exposure to other 
types of social institutions, and the relatively 
higher standard of living altered the French- 
Canadian's social system such that it even- 
tually emerged into a distinct New England, 

Franco-American subculture. ^ 
I) . - ™ 

In the early Franco-American family;. , 
French was still the primary language^ but 
contrary to the Canadian situation English ' 
was Qften_]earned as a second language. 
Education still conskted of "primary paro- 
chialfducation provided by the church. The 
priest and church still l^ad a strong influence, 
but the patriai^h's dominance diminished as 
the extended family ^ften broke into con- 
jugal unifs and no longer remained patri- 
local. The male head of the coi\jugal but * 
usually large family became the dominant 
figure, while women and children still played 
subservient roles and often spent-long hours 
in the mills^hemseWs.' 



1 HE MODERN FRANOO-AMERICAN- 
FAMILY - 

Once the French-Canadian imniigratioii 
to America Uegan, an interesthig social 
birenomrtion occurred that altere!5Hhe life 
^tyle of French-Canadian families hi both 
countries. The new family Tstrncture created 
in the New England mill communities soon 
had a reverse effect on the life style of 
French Canada, providing , i^npetus for 
Quebec province to industrialize and urban- 
ize, soijriething the British Canadians had 
tried in vain to initiate for decades. The 
Irony of this situation is that $hc lines of 
communication between Franco-Americans 
and French-Canadians were better estab^ 
U?hed than were those between the doni- 
'inant British Canadians' culture and the sub- 
|ordinate Frencli-Canadians. What has enier- 
^ is a dual Fr||gjL-Canadian subculture 
alo^QB rural-urbanS|ps, with similar charac- 
teristttii^ln each su^ulture in both countries. 

The older, rural subculture stili exists 
virtunlly unchanged in the farm u^rislies 
along bothK banks of the St. Lawrei^ce, while 
in northern New England (Vermont, New 
Hampjiire, and Maine) Franco-American 
farmeM and||%gers still maintain a rural 
ejf,is'tence. Today, however, the rural French-^ 
Canadians represent a distinct minotty of " 
the Fre^ich population in botii areaJ It iSi 
estimated that less than a quarter of tM 
residents of both Quebec province and 
nbrthern New England reside in rural areas. 
The major difference in the population 
coiijposition between the two areas is that in 
Quebec 90 per cent of the population is 
French-Canadian, while it is estimated that 
-approximately 30 io 40 per cent of northern 
New England's population is of French- 
Canadian descent. In southern New Englandt' 
the proportion is somewhat smaller, com- ' 
prising .15 to 20 per cent of the r<l)pu|ation. 
Most of the Fren«h-Canadian population, in 
both areas, reside in Urban, industrialized 
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settings. This does not necessarily imply 
large urban settings, for relatively small mill 
towns with populations varying from 2,000 
to 10,000 fall into this category. Interest- 
ingly, enough, northern New England, which 
is considered to be an industrialized area, has 
no" citiei with, a population* exceeding 
100,000. It is the French family, living ;in 
these mill-town industrial areas in both 
Canada ai)d New England that represents the 
new French-Canadian subculture that has 
emerged within the last hundred years and 
that remains the focus of this chapter. 

Social characteristics now to be dis- 
cussed (family structure, education, occupa- 
tion, social and physical mobility, and com- 
munity organization) refer to those Franco- 
American ghetto mill communities through- 
out New England that have physically and 
culturally insulated themselves, effectively 
resisting, outside influences. The- commun- 
ities most susceptible to this life style are 
those that have managed to retain both 
French Catholicism and the French-Cana- 
dian language while at the same time remain- 
ing isolated from divergent cultures. 

Family Structure 

Today's Franco-American family is 
basically a conjugal ttnit, although strong 
intergencrational kinship ties are maintained. 
The family hierarchy of social positioi^nd 
responsibilities still focuses on tjje «earthly 
trinity* analogy, whereby the father, like 
God, dominates, controls, and protects the 

''family interests, while the mother's role, like 
that of, the Virgin Mary, is to be compas- 
sionate to the family while remairiing sub- 
ordinate andljubniissive to the fathef. Her 
specific role istoj)royide moral support for 
the family. Tfiereligious aura encompassing 
and bincjing the family. together through the 
use- of daily ritual is analogous to the.binding 

,^ffect of the « holy spirit.* ^ 
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In th? franco-American^ family moijel 



the dominant Socioeconomic role is ascril>ed 
to the father, while the role of socialization 
j{gent is left to the mother. However, unlike 
the normative conjugal family model, which 
, portrays small family units, the Franco- 
American family is often large. A generation 
ago it was not uncommon for there to be 10 
members within a Franco-American family 
unit. Currently, family sizes seem to be de- 
creashig. This phenomenon can be attributed 
to trying economic , conditions and new 
child-labor and minimum-educational laws 
that place excessive children as. economic 
liabilities. Nevertheless, children seek to help 
the family economy, often leaving school a^ 
early as possible, seeking employment, and 
contributing to the household until , th^y 
themselves marry and set up their own 
family unit. This system functions because 
of the unique socialization process and kin- 
ship structure of the «Franco-American 
family. Franco- Americans, like their French- 
Canadian dousins, establish complex pri- 
mary relationships within their parish com- 
munities, whereby reciprocal family, kin- 
ship, and religious obligations still supercede 
t<ie individual's self-interest. " 

This phenomenon is be^t explained 
within the context of French-Canadiail kin- 
ship. Piddington (1971) noted that French- 
' Canadian kinship patterns more closely re- 
sejnble those of folk cultures than they do 
Western societies. The French-Canadians, 
have a wide range of priority kin, coupl^ 
with a large number of prescribed social 
relationship whUe in most WHtern fpcieties 
the priority of kin are fewer,- most being 
restricted to the closed conjugal family unit. 
The FrenchTCanadian famUy is distingiiiishe<l 
as a discrete residential and economic unit 
through its constellation of kinship relation' 
ships. And through these .kinship networks 
4)arish communities in both Q\iebec and New 
-England are closely linked, the interparish 
linkage serves to provide acceptable mates 
and does much to |ffset the disruptive 
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effects of migration It also provides facili- 
ties for social contacts and ccwioliiiic oppor- 
tunity. From, the standpoi^it of religious 
organization, the kinship network has long 
been the handmaiden of a, French-Canadian 
Catholicism that has managed to ■ easily 
transcend #iternatio^ial boundaries in the 
maintenance of its Quebec and New Englaiii) 
parishes. > 

> V 

Male dominance in t^e Franco-American 
family and community is readily evident in 
both Canada and New Ei\gland. Family 
status and identity is transferred through the 
male lineage. Informal nicknames, passed 
down from father to son for generations, 
play an important role in the preservation of 
family status, while at the same time pro- 
viding a sepure identity for the male child. 
.Females assume their husbands' status upon 
marriage. In this fashion, family and com- 
munity status is preserved through the male 
lineage. Even childii^n born out of wedlock 
trace their s^^<us and identity to the bio- 
logical father ^bfc identity is known. 

Early marriages are common among the 
Franco-Americans majnly because they lack 
the restraints their Canadian refatives em^ 
ploy, such as matched marriages and dowries. 
The absence of these controls and the 
church's continued opposition to birth con- 
trol have produced a situation among tfg^ 
lower-qlass Franco-Aifierican families in 
which pregnancy is often the determining 
criterion for a decision to .marry. A^icord- 
ingly, early marria^^T while frequent, are 
not met with any n^iceable reaction from 
the Franco-American Community otfter than 
n\ild: token resistance from the 'Catholic 
Chulrch. Nevertheless, the practice does con- 
tribute to the negative ^tigma of the ethnic 
g|>|^up held by the dominant Yankee culture . 
and fosters further resistance to interaction 
and eventual assimilation of the two groups. 
The iinpadt of such Resistance manifests 
itself in interreli^ious ahd ethnic marriage 



taboos, imposed by both the Franco-Amer- 
icans and the dominant culture. Catholicism, 
especially FrenclvCanadian Catholicism, has 
traditionally opposed ihtorreligious mar- 
riages. On the other hand, Protestant Yan- 
kees are opposed to marriages with Franco-^ 
AmericmiSfpn the grounds that it would 
lower one's social status. Franco-Americans 
are alSo opposed to most t^pes of interracial 
marriages, the exception being between 
French-Canadian and American Indians, 
since^ intermarriage between these two 
groups has existed for over 400 years. 

.Premarital sexual behavior likewise 
plays an important part in the mate seli^c- 
tion process. It is prevahmt among ^^rench-^ 
Canadians in both New England and Quebec 
and seems to provide one of the few outlets 
to an otherwise restrictive French-Canadian 
life style. Illicit sexual behavior, officially 
condemned by the Catholic Church, has 
nevertheless emerged as a somewhat expect- 
able mode of behavior in Frenqji-Canadian 
communities in both countries. And, as 
matched tparriages decrease in popularity, 
mate selection among French-Canadians will 
become more 'contingent on chance and 
correspond more closely to the prevailing 
American patterns T 

The substantial incidence of premarital 
sex without the safgguards of birth control 
make illegitimacy a common threat, to the 
working-class French-Canadian community. 
However, the situation ^ usually haiidle^ 
- without muclx. conflictv Both abortions and 
^ adoptions are froVned upon, so in^ most 
cases the unwed mother keeps her child, and 
if she later marries, the child is generally 
^accepted, taking an* unheralded place in the 
new family. Until she finds a spouse, the 
participating conjugal family units/ com- 
prising the unwed mother^s larger' extended 
family, help the mother and child secure a 
posrtion in th^ community. Their aid is 
sirbtle, so that the unwed mothei^ and her 
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chiki in->y appear to be a self-sufficing 
Qutonomoiis social unit, thus improving her 
chances at marriage. The same holds^triie 
when a divorce occurs. Deprived, of l,ier 
husband's status, the estranged wife must 
revert to her family lineage for social sup- 
port and identity. 

When a couple marries, the new con- 
jugal family unit seeks to establish its pwn 
neolocal household. Quite often the family 
resides in an ai>artmeot. 'that belongs to 
eitlver the husbiiud's or wife's lineal kin. 
When this situation^ccurji, it is preferable to r 
reside with the husband's lineage (patrilocal) 
rather than, the wife's .(matrilrfCal), since 
living with Jhe .wife's relative implies depen- 
dency on the wife by the husband. Franco- 
American communities consist physically of 
mostly tpiements and private homes. A 
family lurtf generatllv starts in a rented ai^art- 
m^^nt, 3ith all eH]|ible family memWers 
working aijd siving so that, if successful, 
they (later will be able to buy their own 
tenement to live in and rent or to purchase a 
private home. 

The tenements are old, plain, two- or 
three-story wood-frame units, housing from 
4 to 1 2 families. These were popular hoUfSing 
ui^ts for previous Frniico-Aiherican gener- 

..jitions becMisc they provided a convenient 
'residence for the entire ?»ctende4l^* family • 
Large brick or wood apartment complexes, 
known as «cooperations,» still provide 
housing for the immigrant French-Canadjan 
families. Regardless of the nature- of the 
Franco-American tamily residence, most are 
adorned with religiofJs objects, personifying 
the crucifix, child Jesus, aiid the Virgin 
Mary . Holy^Water receptacles, blessed palms, 
pictures, and statues are .found in^Jtlosr 
homes. The. most affluent famili<^adorn 

; their lawns with larger statiies, usually of the 
Virgin Mary. The function of religious 
objects in Franco-Americarr families is tvvo- 
fold; providing both religious continuity to 



their everyday life and relative, d)iifthuinity 
status. 

Peer Grouping 

Another interesting and relevant attri- 
bute of the Franco-American family structure 
is also shared by their Canadian relatives, 
that of like-sex peer-group association. These 
relationships are fostered early in the pri- 
mary family setting and endure into adult- 
hood. It is viUhin these peer-group associ- 
ations that males and females encounter 
each other, with the success of the relation- 
ship oftevj being dependent on the approval 
of either participant's peer group. The 
female, once married-, most likely forsakes 
■ her peer-grouj^ interests for that of her new V 
marital role. The n^ale, However, conthiues 
his peer-group membersliip all through his 
adult life,*with peer-group interests often su- 
perseding those of his immediate family. 
Membership clubs, licensed t^ , serve hard li- ' 
quor as well as beer and wine, consist of lUi- 
• merous ethnic and national organizations, in- 
cluding the Knights of Columbus, aijd Ameri- 
can Legion, and tl^e Veterans of Foreigi> Wars. 
These drinking^ablishmerfts ^re the central 
social meeting place f<ir the adult iiiaks in the 
Franco-American community. Maiiy men fre- 
, quent these establishments daily in a more or 
less ritualistic > pattern. In the vj^iter 
months the clubs and bars are filled with the 
seasonal construction workers who draw un- 
employment during the off seasoQ^On week- 
end evenings tfoiip socials higjilight the 
commriitv^ weekly festivities. Consequent- 
ly, the ^relatively autonomous Franco- 
American community is organized to pro- 
vide two opposite but complementary social 
functions. The churOh, through its manifold 
social and religious activities, provides the 
moralistic, and ideological support for the 
comfnunity members, Vhile the clubis and 
■^ bars provide acceptable avenues of tensiop 
and frustration i;erease. Both functions jseeifi 
crucial to the maint€!|iance and preservation 
of the Franco-America'JK^ubcultUr^. 
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lulu cat ion ' - 

As noted above, the French-Canadians 
who orighially iinnygrate^ to (he New 
Enghnid mill communities brought with 
them (lieir church aiW parochial educational 
system. The French Catholic Church/paro- 
chi'al schools, and the. French-Canadian 
language', all closely interrelated, provide the 
three most crucial cultural institutions re- 
sponsible for the preservation and perpetu- 
ation of the Franco-American subcuJture. 
Parochial schools, although currently under 
considerable economic pressure in New 
England, ^tiW provide the basic educational 
ncH^ds of the Canadian French in both coun- 
tries, French-Canadians have traditionally 
been opposed to the pub|ic educational 
system, viewing it as an instrument of the 
dominant Protestant culture. Public schools 
are viewed, in both countries, as really being 
« Protestant schools. » The French-Canadian 
parochial educational system, through the 
preservation of its language, iculture, and 
church doctrines, provides the Franco-Amer- 
icifes with their ^^trong sense oP ethno- 
centrism, which in turn keeps them isolated 
from the larger dominant culture and tore- 
stalls^issimilation. 

t 

Occupation ' 

When tlie original French-Canadians 
emigrateij to New. England, their occupa- 
tional status changed from that of peasaiit 
farmers to factory laborers. The occupational 
transformation was ' successTuI due to tht 
mininwl degree of specialization and training 
required for either occupational role, Corres- 
pondingly, the low value placed on fortnal 
education provided ^ socioeco'noinic situa- 
tion wherellj^ the French-Canadians \vere 
unprepared to occupy the morfe specialised 
and prestigious occupational roles available 
in the commercial and industrial econoniy of 
New England. Lacking nft necessary man- 
agerial and technh:)il skills, iind having failed 
to attain the educational prerequisites re^ 
quired of these occupations,^ the Franco- 



Americans find themselves, for tifr most 
part, relegated to marginal occupational 
roles. 

The traditional occupation of Franco- 
American families has been employment in 
textile -mills. During the early r950sV after 
nearly a century of operation^ the larger 
textile ' industries moved South, seeking 
lower onerationaL costs* Shop slwps, fiber 
glass amj electronic industries, among others, 
replaq.ed the departed textile industries in 
tho milUowirt throughout New England. In 
norther^N^ (Maine, New Hamp- 

shire/and Vermont) woodcutting and other 
lumber and p\ilp-related occupations provide 
employment for Franco-American;^. A third 
major source of em|>loyWnt if provided 
through seasonal construction work related 
to highway, bridge, and building construe- 
* tion. ^ JK^ 

The above-mentioned occupations ac" 
9qunt for the employment of the^ majority 
of the workHig-clpss Ffanco-Americans. 
Other occupational specialties range from 
small-business proprietors to professional 
/)ccupatrons. Each Franco- Ameriani com- 
munity has its own small ethnic businesses: 
clothing and shoe stbres, small grocery and 
variety stores, |ihis an array other small 
community entel^^rises. Otli^ It^ranco-Amer- 
ican families own :^iid operate t|ieir own 
dairy farms, truck gardens, or smajl-scale 
•oggip^^Spe^^ Professionals of Fr^ncOr 
Amerinn herinltfe * provide the necessary 
medicalL dfintal, Ifnd legal services for the 
community. ^ . 

The factories, seasonal construction, and.- 
lumber-related industries are not high-paying 
occupations, yet they seem abundant 
^ enpugh to provide the Franco-American 
families with a somewhat stable and suffi- 
cieiit source of economic support to sustain, 
their life style. Ironically, the areas of north- 
ern New England bordering Canada are those ^ 
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Willi, the highest rate of iinemnloyinQiU (at 
least H percpntage point higher thiife the states' 
average), and out-migration of youuK adults. 
This creates a fluctuating manpower sfiortage, 
and subsequently bonded and vjsaod French- 
Can^idians haye to be inipofted to rectify the 
situation. They are needed on a yearly basis 
as cutters in tire lumber i(#dustries and on a 
seasonal basis in the harvesting of apples. This 
action re(i«ires permission from the U.S. De- 
p-artment of, Labor, and although extensive ef- 
forts are nwde to recruit native laborers, each 
ycat the effort seems in vain. This fresh source 
of French-Canadian contact through the im- 
ported laborers reinforces the communicant ion 
lines between the two French subcultures^ 

Social and Physical Mobility . 

Social and physical mobility or the lack 
thereof reTlect tire degree of internal co- 
hesion within Franco-American working- 
class communities throughout New England. 
Botli phenomeiiA pre closely related to the - 
high degree of J'thnocentrism and tire, resul- 
ting, process m «resistance within3> Social 
mobility implies .vertical mobility, that is, 

^niovinjg througli the various social strata that 
comprise larger dominant culture. 

Physical mobility, on the other hand, re- 
presents the degree of put-migration from , 
the Ffanco-Anierican communities to other 
morer igtQgrated communities within the 
larger culture. As a consequence pf tlrej^ 
basic value system. Frartco-Anrericans are 
restricted in both forms df mobility . A.^ pre- 
viou.<ly mentiop'ed, tire. ^ranco-AiYierioon 
socialization process Jj^curs through a co- 
operative reldtionshi^betiveen the parish 
church and the priiiidry family 'situation. 
Education is a quality that facilitates vertical 
social mobility in our society by preparing^ 
its members to enact occupational roles that 
are highly valued, in themselves. It seems 
apparent that the low level of education 
amoi^ the Franco- Anjericans can only serve^ 

' to restrict* "vertical, speial mobility as they 
compete both socially and economicallf 



within -the/LDiiiti^i system. A result of tliis 
situation, and in tuhi contributing to it, is 
-low-achievement motivation among Frfmco- 
Americans. In one. siiclx study they ranked 
lowest anreng ethnic groups, w^th Blaclts 
being the -^nly minority group below them 
(Secord and Backman, 1964:570) 

That the most salieiit criterion for de- 
termining Ingh social status amo^ig thd 
France-Americans, that is, dlitirch-related 
roles, has little relevance to" the vertical • 
social-occupational structure of tine domi- 
nant culture and reinforced and Intensifies 
the ecological boundaries surrounding the 
FranCo-American communities. As a rtsult, 
tlie Franco-Anrerican conrmunitics evolv.ed 
into psychological ghettos that perpetuatp 
the same values that restrict their social flild" 
physical mobility, consequently the assimila- 
tion of their nrembers into the larger culture. 
The setectivqpN>cialization that occurs among 
t^iejannli^^nd instituti^Mis withifi the con^ 
text of tlies?H>rotective ghetto gommunitje«i 
creates in its members both a psychological 
and sociologicJI. dependejrey «n ttie com- 
munity for fi»l^llnrent of the b%c human 
needs, whlle'V^the same time instilling .be- 
havioral patterns and. mannt^rism^ that ac- 
count for the negative imaj^'of the Fraffco- 
Americans in the eyes of the dominant cul- 
ture. As a result, encounters witlf^re larger 
citlture are often viewed as l)eing iiegativistic 
and undesirable aird reinf<^r5e the desirability 
of the Franco-Anrerican com{,nUnity, whether 
it taeJthe home community on an adopted 
onSB^oIuntary phj'sical, inability among 
workirtg-class Francij-Americaws is mostly 
restricted to' movements^ to * other Franco- 
American communities or to co(nmuiiUi^s in 
Canada in whith relatives reside. When 
, i^)Voluntary^nlTysica^ inbbility occurs, such as 
iftilitaty toiferiptjon, many artuftt to the 
. relative' security of their JiomcL community, 
remaining there for the dui'ationW %hei|5 
lives. Hence, law , social and ' restricted 
physical mobility among Franco- AiTtei:ican$^ 



results from, a unique. socbUz;^ion process 
that creates the member's community de- 
penclency while instilling thosp social charac- 
teristics that niake the Franco-Americans 
visible* as a minority group. 

\ ^ " 

^ Family Life Cycle and Socialization 

Cllll.DH0OD.The birth of a cliild, since 
h brings additional social and religious status 
to both parents, is a significant factor within 
the working-class family. For the female, 
childbirth, especially with the first born\ 
signifies 'her rite de passage into adulthood. 
And while both children of either sex are 
welcomed, male children are more indulged 
by both parents. Fathers, as noted above, 
i^ten give their first-born son their nickname 

^ ala1iig\with the responsibility for continuing 
the male lineage and tradition. The result 
Uiay well be rather heavy pressures brought 
on the son to excel in the same activities as 
the^ father, such as hockey, pool, street 
fighting, and hunting. 




Pregnancy, also discussed above,' o 
precipitates marriages! between young coup 
Mes, or when not folloWed by man:i:tge, the 
infait^ is usually accepted by the girl's family . 
A third an^angement is to have an unmarried 
ccyiple live togethei" with their children. 
After a number of yeai^ these arrangements 
become recognized as common-law marriages 
subject to the sanie church and community 
expectations as are. church and civil mar- 
riages. 

Regardless of t|[ie father/mother relation- 
ship, TTie^child, in qrder to secure its appro- 
priate position in the hereafter, is baptized 
as sooh as possible. PrebaptisiTVpt aeaths 
bring great sorrow to Franco-Americans, 
mainly ^ue to the belief that the infant's 
soul will remain in Mimbo and be denied 
access to heaven. Considerable affect, atten- 
tion, and liberties are showered on and made 
available to surviving children, especiatlly by . 
the mother, grandmothers, and other female # 



relatives. The concern about children, which 
iu its intensity is a relatively ne># phenom- 
enon, is associated with the smaller FraiKo- 
|Vmeri<j^an families and such other factors as 
pregnancy leaves frOJii work and the greater 
accessibility to modern conveniences^ such 
as laundromats, diaper services, and the like, 
wljich permit more fime fot- the mother to 
nurture her children. 



The prescho?l1 child learns both French 
and English, with its diJitinctive Franco- 
A»nerican accent, in the home during the 
first six ye'ars, Prescliool institutions such as 
kindelrgarten, nursery schools, and the like 
are rare occurrenpes among this group. Early 
family socialization is supplemented by the 
I church activities and inv(^lvements, with 
most young children attending church with 
their mothers on a weekly basis. In all bi^t. 
the high mass,^it is not unusual to se)? /nu- 
merous mothers holding infants in their arins 
as well as all other preschool children attend- 
ing church, ^chool-age children attend 
church by class and sit in a special section up 
front accompanied by their teacher-nuns. 

Franco- American children l^arn quite 
early the norms of sex peer-group separa- 
tion. The divisioti is maintained even within 
the family setting, and early-founded peer 
groups continue to be maintained during the 
school years. This wi^ especially the case 
when the paroplnal school system flourished 
in New England. The. nuns themselves rein- 
forced sexual separation in the classroom, 
the girls sitting on one side and boys on the 
other. Similar seating arrangements were 
made for morning Mass, a compulsory daily 
, activity in the parochial school system. Asso- 
ciated with the primary ^educational process 
is the child's first communion, which is the 
first conscious formal activity for the child 
^and a well-attended ceremony by Tamily, 
relatives, and friends highlight this activity.^ 
In fact, religious ceremonies such as baptism, 
first communion, confraternity, and marriage 
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have a seemiiigly tar greater significance 
t\\Ai\ civil ceremonies such asi convocationn 
an4 * graduation exercises. All in all, thcu 
>vorking-class Franco-American child is al- 
lowed considerable latitude in^iis or her be- 
havior within the family, with its pati^iarchal 
overtojjes, and in most community settings. 
The church, notably through the parochial 
school, on the other hand, is more Jhe strict' 
'discipliniirian. These^ontravenlng behavioral 
expectations sometimes lead to conflict situ- 
ations, but when this does occur, the person 
in these days is more likely to reject the pro- 
scriptions of the church. 

ADOLESCENCE AND Y.OUNG ADULT- 
HOOD. Puberty, as a biological phenomenon ^ 
and confraternity, the'^social recognition \jJF-vh 
iniberty Through, a religious rite de passagehv h.. 
highlight adolescence in the Franco-American 
community. Simultaneously, the church, 
family, and peer group compete for the 
youth's attention m\d devotion. The sex peer 
groups become all the more significant", 
during this period, especially for the miiles. 
Within them they find theinyelves pressijred 
to liveiup to their father's image. Family ex- 
pectations are more or less coiisonant with 
those of the peer group. To accommodate 
these demands, the school and church often 
become tess crucial to the adolescent male. 
The dflys of complete integration of all local 
^institutions and associations, if they ever 
existed, are apparently over. 

Dating as well bs the establishment j?f ^ 
socialibility patterns emerge during this ' 
period. Although many Franco-American 
youth have been drinking beer and smoking ^ 
cigarettes for a few years, the social signifi- 
cance of these activities becomes internal- 
ized during adolescence. In fact, most activ- 
ities, whether they bp related to sports, re- 
ligion, or "social ev€;nts (dating, drinking), are 
closely tied* to the pe^r-group structure. In 
this sense, then, peer group and not the 
family or churcH is the ultimate influence in 



/mate selection. FemalQ youth, however, roly 
less on the influcncje of their peer group 
during this, period \hi\\\ do their male foun- 
terparts. The family, school, and churCh still 
pU\^ an important rOle for manyr Franco- 
American girls; this is evi^frtUjoiyone thing 
in their' highericducational achievements. 
Yet the jfemale peer group js an important 
instrumentality for dating and for determjfn- 
ing one^s^ social standing at (his time. The 
main difference, then, between the male and 
female adolescent peer-group structures is^ 
that the former is somewhat more salient 
and enduring than the latter. 

Since it is not unusual for working-class 
Franco-Americans to marry during their 
teens, the male's occupational status is often 
determined during this peripd. And " while 
the father's occupation is an important con- 
sideration, certain occupations are held to be 
more prestigious than others. Iron workers, 
truck drivers, macliirte operators, and con- 
struction and mill foremen have consider-^ 
ably more status than laborers or soi^e 
white-collar Workers. Tlife female's occupa- 
tional status is less crucial since her para- 
mount role is to raise the children and main- 
tain the household. Many Temales do work, 
but sporadically, and the primary consider- 
ation is her pay rather than the job itself. 

The yoUhg married couple often lives in 
an apartment in a tenement owned l)y one 
of their relatives. Their children are indulged 
by the relatives on both sides, again with, the 
first-born male child shown special attention. 
The young father continues to associate with, 
his peer group, spending considerable leisure 
time wiih them. This is important since the 
peer group specifies and evaluates his social , 
success. Ritualistic drinking, car<J and pool 
playing, along with an avid interest in>Rports 
such as hockey, baseball, boxing, huntinj^ 
wrestling, and horse racing are all important 
a^ects of the lives of young adults, 
while most still attend church during. this 
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period, it is niofc of a formality than ii de- 
Votion. Adolesc<^nt and young adult males 
can be seen .standing in the batk of Hie 
cljurch during niass-the last in and the fi^st 
out. The female, in comparison, establishes 
a new interaction network^ one based on her 
own and her husband's family and relatives, 
as well as a new cluster of girl friends who 
share a life situation similar to hers. 

MIDDLH AND OLD AG B. As the maJe 
gets older, he comes^ increasingly to incorpo- 
r:ite into his personality his peer groupV 
perception of him. If this is a positive re- 
flection ^ and is reinforced by his faiiiily, 
community, and church, then the p^'son 
usu2<lly develop^ a good self-image, at least 
within the Franco-American subcultural 
setting. But not all adult males find them- 
selves in this situation. Numerous interaction 
confrontations are discernible, tite most 
notable occurring ttetween the peer group 
and the family. When this situation occurs, 
the peer^toup usually emerges the victor, 
a«d a breaking of the marital bond results. 
Dependent children normally remain with 
their mother, and she continues to receive 
support from both her family and her es- 
trangedjiusband's family^ as well as from the 
community an(} the church. 

The middle years are a particularly im- 
portant period for those who have adequately 
adjusted to the working-class Franco-Ameri- 
can life style. This is the time when their 
years of working and saving fmally bring 
their reward. Unlike their middle-class 
coiuiterparts, these Franco-Americans sel- 
dom get involved in lon^-term loans and 
mortgages. Instead, they save their money, 
rent an^ipartuient, and drive used cdrs until 
the time when they can afford io buy their 
own home, new car, and boat. Such affluence 
as they enjoy is possible also because Franco- 
Americans are not traditionatly burdened 
with fifiancing their children through an ex- 
tended and expensive period of adolescence. 



They help l4eir children with eiifojionar ^ 
concern and support ^but do not see llie 
wisdom or need, for mortgaging their own . 
future to assure that of tlieir offspring. 

Old age, unlike in the larger doininant 
American society, brings considerable status 
on both the Franco-American male and fe- 
male. If both grandparents survive, it is, the 
female whothas the higher status. Most socij^^ 
and religious expnts as welWs Sunday -a^ter^N 
mass visits, require a stay with grarjji-m^re. 
When botirgrandmotliersare alive they share 
this status. Considerable/ reverence is ^Isq/ 
associated with the grandmother's §tatus, \ 
and she is the repository of knowledge' con- 
cerning the entire family kinship 'network. 

Death' to the' Franco-Amerifcans carrier; 
both religious and social sijgnificance. The 
perso^n has borne Jiis or her cross and now 
awaits God's judgement.. With the exception 
of death prior to baptism (infiint death) 
death is viewed somewhat {jjfiilosoplncally by 
the Franco-Americans. As with* baptism, 
first communion, confraternity, and mar- 
riage,' it is a time for formality and social 
interaction. It is often said tlwt the dead. are 
better off now. This refers to passage of the 
trial of life and the ultimate reward of ever* 
lasting peace or^puni^ment, depending on 
the final judgement. An interesting social v 
ritual associated with the death of veterans ^ 
who occupy an important male peer-group 
membership is a military or paramilitary 
representation at the funeral, acconipanied 
with a rifle salute and American flag 
draped over the Coffin. After the burial 
those participating in the burial ceremony go 
to the local American Legion HaH, VFW, or 
Lions Club to drmk to the deceased. In any 
event there is little alienation frorh the dead^. 
Like birth, it is a phenomenon too mystify- 
ing to be dealt with rationally aitd exped- 
itiously. The knitting tip of torn social and 
personal fabric and the re-establishment of 
sociaLsolidarity require ritualization and for 
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some period of time ceremonial ivmem- 
brance. / # . 



CHANf,E AND ADA-PT^TIOjS 



ni4,ciircent situation in Canada has been 
turbiuSt. distinct polar, political, ayd social 
boundaries hav^ beeii drawn and reiiifofeed " 
between the English and French-Canadians. . 
French radicals view themselves as being 

\^oppres.sed «white niggers,» while a substan- 
tial proportion of the less radical Frjench 
strongly fiupport the separatist pojfcy 
(Valltcves, 191)). The current political and 
social indicators Sfeem to impl^ more chaos 
and conflict between tli/e French-Canadian 
subculture and the dominant English Cana- 

- dian culture. > 

These turns of events minimize the 
clianct^i for assimilation, convergence, or 
lioniogenization of Canada into one mass life 
style. Yet some feel thai French Canada will 
long resist assimilation 4ind will remain a 
strong separatist Canadian^subculture. Wagley 
jnid Harris (19^4.200-201) drew this conclu- 
sion from their UNESCO study: 

' What will be the future of the French 
jf'anadian minority ' in Canada? It is 
obviously not a group that will be assim- 
ilated into English-Canada society rapid- 
ly or easily. It is composed of a large 
popirtatlon with an exceedingly high 
birthratb. It has political power m the 
nation and political control over Quebec. 
It has its own schools fro^ti the primary ^ 
level to great universities. It takes pride 
in i|s French traditions and cultures ... 

- French Canada has its national sport ^ 
and its sporting heroes in ice hockey. 

> The French-Canadians as a group have 
all the elements in a vigorous social unit 
which cannot easily be overwhelmed 
even by the more rapidly expanding 
English-Canadian group. 

And as long as these conditions continue to 




prevail in Cai«»(laTt.hcir rjj^nificatit>jis will be 
fe^t aiwong, the Fipnco-Amer.icans residing 
below the bordt^rjjin New England. The 
French-Canadian pj)|fent culture has numer- 
ous life lines to 'its New Englaud relatives, 
.and these continu^ei to nourisJrthe Franco- 



American subcuitu 

/ . St . V 

The Franco-American problem, inasmuch 
as New England is n^t en^jaged in any overt 
political and social conflict with the French 
minority group, i? not as severe. Discrirtrina- 
tion is subtle and different in New England. 
Some l^Tates, especv»lly those with 'other 
minority populations, openly a'ttempt to 
accomodate the French much^in tHa|Same 
manner the_y do other minorities. In noflhern 
.New England, in whigli the dichotomy be- 
tween the French and Yankees is more vivid 
and distinct, the'degree of discrimij^ation in- 
tensifies. It manifests itself particufelTy in 
political, occupational, educational, and 
residential discriipination. However, some 
changes are slowly coming about. Maine has 
recognized it has a French minority problem 
' and has recently implemented Franco-Amer- 
ican -programs such as workshops for public 
schoolteachers and university and college 
faculty. Attempts are being made by some 
.' academic institutions to provide Franco-, 
' American awareness programs, while other 
institutions are engaged in collecting and 
preserving the historical and cultural de>^el- 
opment of the Franco-Americans. 

Another contributing faptor that could 
reduce the isolation of future jjenerations of 
Franco-Americans is the rapid disappearance 
of the parochial school system. Due to the 
rising costs of maintaining these institutions, 
, hiany are earmarked for closing within the 
next decade. This changing situation could 
mean a reduction in the use of the French- 
Canadian language and a loosening of church 
control. over the primary socialization of 
young Franco-Americans. However, the suc- 
cessful accommodation and. assimilation of 
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(lie new genera(ioii.s will depend consider- 
al>l5rN|)n how well the public-school system 
facilitates and supports the family spciahZa- 
tion of file Franco-Americans. A total dis- 
regard for, or/Ttr^irtixe^ |>erception of, the 
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FraiVco-American^ family life style by the 
middle-ciass-dominated public-school system 
could very* weiF increase the conflict and 
'differences l>^lw(ien the juiiiority 'group and 
the host culture. ^ . " 
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- yt. . ■ / ... 

Despite thejact^ that the majority tof the French-Canadians migibted to Vermont 
prior to 1930, anthropologist Peter Woolfscfh finds a strong thread of continuity be-^ 
tween the traditional French-Canadiftn rural family patterns and those of today's rural 
Franco-Vermont family. Chief among these continuity items are the role structure and 
the ^(paradoxical combination of authoritarian structure and individpal independence, 
It seems platjsfble and probable that these conclusions apply to many other types of 
Franco-American families/ to the extent that they do, the author's'discussion on theMr)' 
plications for the social services are useful beyond the boundaries of rural ^Vermont. 
Vritien from the point of view of the observer rather than the actor, Woolfson securely 
jichors^his article in data from interviews, questionnaires, and observations. One can 
fnfy wisfi that we had the same kind of in depth and reflective studies for all parts of 
New England and for ^ classes of Franto-Americana, 
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TRADITIONAL FRENCH CANADIAN FAMILY LIFE 
PATTERTNS AN© tHEIR IMPLICATIONS 
FOR SOCIi^L SERViCFS IN 
■ . VERMO 




Peter 




Origins- 



ri)e rranco-Veriiionter in NotHtgrn 
Vermont traces his origins to the. pfench- 
Canadian rural farm family in the period pre- 
ceding the Second World War. He has little 
in common With the modern, urbanized 
Quebccois found in thcsuburbs of Montreal, 
^ufbcc has changed. Ther4^60s ushered hi 
the, moderni7.ation propesS* wliich has been 
called Quebec's RevoJution tranquille: the 
quiet revolution. At the heart of this revolu- 
tion was a burgeoning new middle .class 
composed of white collar urbanites who were 
aware of the limits of their economic and 
political power. The catch phrase of the new 
emerging ideology was Maft'res chez nous: 
let us become masters in our own house; let 
us wrest the econoijic and political power 
from both the Englfth and the Chyrch.y^nd 
thui, the cry went out first for cultural sov- 
ereignty and as resistance intensified to 
Independence -^the extreme solution o£ sep- 
aration from the- Canadian nation-to Be- 
come an independent natioiv«nclosed within 
the boundaries of La belle province, 
Quebec. 

It comes as no surprise to those who 
know the Pranco-Vermonters well, that this 
new spirit of nationalism in Quebec has had 
. little impact on the people of French-Cana- 
dian origin who live in the state of Vermont. 
There are several reasons for this. First of all, * 
the French-Canadian farmer has always been 
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parochial in his o^ieflntation: (he parish was 
his boundary; his family was his focus. Sec- 
ondly, the mijority p{ French-Canadians, 
in Vermont ijjimigrated during , the period 
1840 to I930,lthe heyday of the woolen artd 
cotton mills in the state. There Vvas no large 
. scale immigration to Vermont after that: 
French-Canadians in seai^ch of factory work 
headed for Biddeford, M-aine, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, and Lowell, Massachusetts. 
The former mill towns -Lakeside in Burling- 
ton and Winooski -while still serving as resi- 
dential bases for the Franco-Vermonter are 
mere shells of their former selves. The minor- 
ity of French-Canadians who have immigrated 
to Vermont after 1930 have come to the less 
urbanized regions to pursue work in farming, 
' lumbering, and related industries. Some have 
come to work ip the rural factories -the' 
Ethan Allen factory ii> Belcher Falls; and 
Butterfield Tool and Die in Newport. 
Moreover, the emigrants from Canada who 
came to Vermont were not, to any degree, 
residents of .the highly urbanized centers of 
Montreal, ^^Qheijec City or Slierbrooke. ^ 
The families which I luve interviewed, 
at leastr were i-eside^lfc^of the rural Quebec ' 
border ' opmmuiiities-ijiany of whom .had 
movec^les^ than ten miles from their original 
homes. In addition, 'there is very little evi- , 
dence of much, immigration to Vernipnt 
after 1965-a period just preceding the 
political agitation which culminated in the 
kidnappings and assassination of the FLQ • 
in 1970. , ^ , 
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It is my contention, then, t^^ it is tht 
French-Canadian rural family which forms 
the traditional base of the Franco Vermontcr. ' 
The evolution of the structure and behavioral 
patterning of the Franco- Vermont family 
must be seen in the foi^ces at work iii the 
State of Vermont, and not in the evolution v 
of Modern Quebec. [ . . . ] 

The Franco-Vermont I'amily 

In 1970, using the records of the Derby 
Project, the first Bilingual progra^ii in Ver- 
mont, and usiQg njaterials collected by my- 
self in subsequent interviews and question- 
naires, I discovered tliat the French-Canadian 
model [of the family) vyas applicable to many 
of tho behavioral patterns and vaKie orienta- 
. tibns of mV rural Franco-Vermont subjects. 
The Franco- Vermont parents, who had 
chiWien in Grade three at the time, fell in 
the range of thirty to forty. Most of 
thenwwere from rural backgrounds in Quebec, 
Vermont, or other parts of New England. 
TltJ(l^<^omen, at the time of the study, tended 
to have large families: I47o had eight or nine 
children, 52% hud four, five, or six children, 
and 33% had three children. This trend, how- 
ever, seems to have changed in recent years. 
Pata collected in Canaan, Vermont in the 
summer of 1975 suggest that birth rates are 
dropping rapidly. Father Baudet, pastor at 
St. Albert s, reports that in the last t^n years 
baptisms of infants here have been cut in |. 



half 

Educational achievement also followed 
the Quebec piittern : many of the women' were 
highschool graduates, \i\\i\e few of their hus- 
bands had completed even .grade ^^>^'!j' 
Nevertheless, all of the Franco- V^iont 
women who responded to niy questionnaire 
answefed that the proper plape for a wdnij/ii 
was in the home; tlis in the face of the fact 
that several of the respondents were em- 
pl^loyfed outside the home at the time they 
filled out the questionnaires. 



There are other reflections of French- 
Canadian patterning. Discipline remained an 
important concenv both for Franco-Vermont 
parents and t^ieir children. Both these groups 
preferred externjll discipline while their 
Anglo Veri\u)nt counterparts preferred self 
control. At the same time, both Franco-Ver- 
mont parents and children valued indepen- 
dence Ivjghly in matters which could be con- 
strued as being personal, while Anglo-Ver- 
mont parents and childrei) seemed more re- 
sponsive to outside help and advice.VThe 
parallels with traditional French-Canadian 
families are striking: a strong acceptance of 
parental authority in matters dem^uuling 
discipline, but an equally strong orientation ^ 
towards independence in matters regarded a5{ 
private and personal. 'A paradoxical combi- 
nation of authoritarian structure and indi- 
vidual independence is at the heart of both 
French-Canadian and FrancQ- Vermont family 
life. 

Lesley Elton, as part of a field work as- 
signment for a master's degree, worked with 
me in Canaan, Vermont. Her responsibility 
was to interview the South jCaanan Franco- 
Vermont families^ in order ta discover pat- 
terns of family interaction. Her findings re- 
inforced my own. She writes: 

In examming life on the farms one can ' 
still see obvious traces of old tradition . 
and patterns. Certainly change has takten 
place, an inevitable event with the pas- . 
sage of time and influence of living in 
the United States, yet certain elements 
of the cifj.ture and wa/s of the past are 
still maintained. , 



One of the elements that remains is the basic 
division of labor and role structure of t\re 
rural Quebec family: 

\ Since father must spend most of his 
Ttime outside of the house ... It is the 
mother who/ to a greater extent possible 
than a woman in an urban setting, is 
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largely responsi61<*!br the house and the 
vpbringirig of the c^jldren. AUnost all 
her activity centers on the home with 
few outside distractions. 

Elton asserts that' the man represents the 
authority in the outside world. It/fs lie who 
decides oji matters outside of theliome. The 
wife, however, is responsibly for, the behavior 
of 4he children within the (laily routine. As 
one wife put it, «C''est lui fe grand boss,' 
" nioi le petit.» 

Elton also characterizas the South 
Canaan farm funillies as large, but not as large 
a.s the'Vural Quebec families. Wocjern tech- 
nology, shJksuggests, is one of the reasons 
for the smaller size. Modern milking ma- 
chines, for-fexample, have reduced the num- 
ber of people necessary to. milk the cows. 
HoweVer, these women are also more inter- 
ested i^i' limiting the size of their families 
than Were their Frenoli-Canadiaii counter-' 
parts. 

Elton also points oUt that children are 
e.xpec'ted to fulfill fajmly, obligations and 
responsibilities, especial^yj-^fter they lyive 
started school A child Is ^xp^cted to do his 
chores both before and ftlter his classes. Boys 
have responsibilities involving the manage- 
ment of the farm; girls, ^like their motl\^rs 
before them, are expected to work in the 
house and the barn. Distinct sexual^roles are 
maintained yboys are riot usually expected to 
*1ielp witlAthe dishes. 



One major change in Vermont farm 
families is the sense of continuity. Few of 
the sons Iwve any desire to follow in their 
father's footsteps. And inevitably as th^ 
farm is sold, many of the traditional patterns 
and values go with it. 

Josie Schneiderman, in an iridividUally 
designed study compared first, second, and 
third generation Franco-Vermonters. Al- 
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though traditional patterns diminished some- 
what general ionally, nevertheless some of 
the traditional patterns persisted. She writes: 

l-rench-Canadian children are raised to 
be independent but respectful of au- 
thority. American children arc raised to 
be disrespectful of authority, they arc 
expected to develop their independence 
tlirough discarding authority. 

It is interesting that attitudes towards child 
training remain evep in situations where 
" language, life-style, and ethnic awjyeness 
have been replaced by more generaljzed 
Anierioan ones. 

y " 

, Implications for Social Services 

There are several implications of these 
findings^ for health ^and caretati^ing services. 
It is necessary, however, to quaUfy the pos- 
^sible use to which ^hese findiiMs can be pul. 
>ftthough mjuiy.^f the chaYatJte'yiStrc.s'^fited 
here represent conAi^n and general charali^er 
traits, each communitjji fs^mily^ aud, ind^vid-' 
ual is unique. There is a great danger |n (^er- 
application of these^har%cterM^s. Stereo- 
types are too easy to applv. ConsequJnt|>f, 
the implications which ar^discussed dre^ 
^^tlfiT seen as areas in \vhich' there are poteii- 
tials^fc*^ cross-cultural misuhderstanding, 
rather than behavioral antecedtnts which 
could have preceded any" situation under 
study. 



There are, however, several [possible 
arenis of misunderstanding to which an'oware- 
ness of French-Canadian patterns can aid in 
becoming a sensitive, counselor. For example^ 
in any situation jn which the client is a 
Franco- Vermont juvenile, it is worthwhile to 
interview Hie mother carefully, whatever 
role the father assumes in the interaction'. In 
order to faciikate the instrumentation of 
any course of action concerning the chifd, 
allow sufficient tinle to present to her what- 
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ever rationale Jor whatever benefits can accrue 
from tlie specific action recojnmended . On 
the other hand,. it wouW bei>h»dent to ad- 
dress the fatlier directly wlien tliere is a final 
decision to be made, especially if it involves 
outside social or Ij^gal agencies. 




- Be sensitive to ^lie high Value placed on 
t^e independence and security of the family. 
Recourse to outside aid, be it Cjmrch or 
social agency, i^ an indication that the family 
cannot handle its' own affairs -it is a <iefeat 
only accepted as a last resort. 

Be sensitive to the possil^ility that the 
who appeaiTas passive and subordinate 
[loni he perceives to be official authori- 
ics may, also, display characteristics . of 
bborn ind.epenflence, if he perceives that 
' the authority is transgressing what" he con- 
siders his personal territory, a personal ter- 
ritory wlijchniay be quite different from tli/t 
of Anglo-Americftn children. 

Be aware that the father who publicly 
washes his hands of his son may be saying 
Noniething quite different The male Fraiifco- 
Vermontor is a proud man. In pact, his pride 
niay be manifested in the values of the lum- 
berjack: hard Mtor'kihg, hard fighting, and 
hard drinking. But, it is als^ manifested in 
the values of the French-Canadian farmer: 
a secure and independent family and farm 
firmly under his control. All of his Jife has 
l^n measured by this standard: it is at the 
root of h^ self-identity. Anything which 
underniiftes his authority^ or suggest^his fail- 
ure in maintaining it, is potentially dangerous 
to his sense of worth-in this case, it is a 
child gone wrong, and he feels. responsible. 
He alsejs vulnerable to the perils of unem- 
ployment, undpremploynient, and debili- 
tating illness. He is proud of his capacity to 
work -hiy authority in the family and his re- 
spect in the Community depend on it. 
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the Franco-Vermont niiother: Her wliole life; 
is tied'up in her rdle as mothiir. Vyiicn her 
children are growiy especially if they have 
moved away%s many do, she, no longer has a 
sense of purpose. Sl^e does not look forward 
to her husband's retirement (because her 
education and interests are quite different 
from his. And, his companionship' is unre- 
warding. 

It 

Be sensitive to the pofeiltial ^olej^iat 
- li ^Jjoif Ml *' ideas play in their Franco- Vermont 
approach to crisis situations. Often, the, 
French-Canadian tradition displays a strong 
seiise of the miraculous.. It is to the Virgin 
and the Saints that hiany a troubled Franco- 
Vernionter turns for intervention. The hope 
is for some dramatic and spontaneous resolu- 
tion to the crisis. And iHt does not occur, 
then, the burden must be born with Christian 
resignation-it ^yill be resolved in the life 
hereafter. And thus, long term remedies may 
not be readily accepted. ^ \ 

Be aware that it is oftfrn the local priest 
to whom the troubled Ft^ico-Vermonter 
turns. Qther outsiders are mistrusted -es- 
pecially those agencies or institptions which 
are perceived of as governmental. The priest 
is a man of God, but other outsiders have 
their own responsibilities to cojisider, and 
thus are suspect. ^ 



Be sensitive to the special problems 



Be sensitive to the fact that many 
Franco- Vermonters speak English as a second 
languase with what appears ease ancl ^conipre- 
hensi^. But one cannot assume that tbere is 
near native control. Words which are related 
in French and English may not mean the 
same thing. If, as is often the ca^in second 
, language speakers, an ongoing ^process of 
translation is taking place,^hen there are 
many chances tor itflSunderstanding: d^>t:es- 

in Canadian French means physically 
hausted; depressed in English means emo- 
. „ tionally low. Disinterested in English means/ 
of/** bored or uninterested; disinteresse iti 
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French ilieahs unselfish. Ijn case^ ^here 
English iH. a seconcl^ language, M is* u6t dif- 
ficult »to sec where ft WQtiW ia^e consider- 
able Sophistication to be aware of these^ 
differences. It K also easy to see*' Where 
fanguage differences can produce cross- 
cultural misunderstanding. 



And so, in the final analysis.* one must be 
a ware that there are traits and characteristics 
whWh^-tlistinguish Franco- Vernionter^^froiii 
other kind.sqf Vernionters. Tli(9AHik^r under- 
standing and awareness of tjiese^ifferences 
health or caretaking workers <!an have, the 
more sensitive and effective job they can do. 
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Politics is^ne of the phases of Franco-American history touched upon in some way 
in each of these Overview ^elections. But in his article published in the August, 1962 is- 
sue of the Canadian Journal of Economics''ftnd Political Science, David B. Walker specif i 
cally surveys the political leanings of the Franco's in the presidential elections of 1880 
through 1^0, using histories and election returns for thirty representative Franco- 
American communities from 1892 through 1960. The balance ef Republican-Democrat- 
ic party percentages in. the presidential vote of these Franco-American communities be- 
came decisively Democratic in 1928 and Democratic votes reached their peak in 1960. 
It is important to note that in both yeat:sJJ928 and 1960) attacks on the Democratic 
candidates seem-to have tyeen an important factor in the voting patterns of the Franco 
population. ' - 
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THE PRESIPENTIAL POLITICS OF THE 
FRANCO-AMERICANS 



David B. Walker 




Tht way the Franco-American views the 
issu^ candidates and the parties largely de- 
termines the. vote in at least thirty cities afid 
towns In New Eqgland.* Though constituting 
^ , about , 1 2 per cent of the region's inhabj 
/ and considered by some 

similable of all the ethnic groipips in the area, 
the Franco-Americans have not enjoyotl the 

, same degree of attention from stud^its of 

politics. that larger, more widely distributed 

' ' V ethnic minorities have received. But a brief 

survey of their political past and of their 
vote in the I960 presidential election will 
demonstrate that the French provide an ex- 
cellent case study in ethnic i^olitics.-^ 

Migration and other pfocesses swelled 
the Franco-Ametij^aiV population of New 
England from an estimated 150,000 in 1850, 
400,060 in 1880, to 800,000 by 190^."^ 
Though some influx occurred in subsequent 
decades, especially in Maine, the great mi- 
gration from French Canada ended by the 
turn of the century. Overp^ulation, a 
dwindling supply of good agricultural land, 
and the absence of a good transportation 
system to the Canadian northwest were the 
reasons for this exodus southward. Most of 
the ^migr^s settled in New England's smaller 
cities and larger^wns, and became textile, 
leather, or papef-mill workers. ' 

Accustomed to the two-party politics of 
Canada, practically all of the early Franco- 
Americans sooner or later associated them- 



selves with one of America's two major par- 
ties. But the transition from Canadian to 
Ainerican politics was^ijpt easy. Political in- 
terest and activity were kept at a minimum 
by tlie language barrier, intense colicefn with 
economic betterment, and massive efforts to 
erect the basic institutions of ethnic identity: 
the French parish, church school, press, and 
ethnic societies.^ Many considered their stay 
in the States as temporary, which strength- 
ened their apolitical tendency. However, 
fr6m the establishment of this battle for « la 
sunivanjO€» and from severe inter-ethnic ri- 
valry in the religious and' social spheres. 
Habere emerged a drive to set up naturaliza- 
tion clubs so that direc^participation in the 
political life 6f their communities might be 
hastened. Led hy editors and officers of the 
ethnic societies, this effort to protect «Frenclr 
^ights» against A potentially hostile govern- 
mental action succeeded in placing more and 
more French nances on the r^istration lists. 
Early evidence of growing voter strength was 
the subsidation of a portion of the Franco- 
American press b^ Democratic campaign 
strategists during the 1892 Cleveland-Harri- 
son canvass.^ ' 

Pat'alleling the evolution of other immi- 
grant groups, ethnic considerations primarily 
shaped Franco-American voting behaviour 
during the initial phase of their political de- . 
velopment. Authorities disagree, however, 
about which party benefited most from this 
influence. One view holds that since «the 
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^migri^s were mostly lil>eials» and «liad left 
Canada l>ecaiise ol the lu|fr taritt\» they 
tended to favour the Democrats.^ Another 
inten)retation contends thai the docility of 
the <^migr(^ workers when confronted with 
the strong Republican bias of the mill own- 
ers, couplefd with the dominant position of 
the Irish in local Democratic organizations, 
resulted in a fairly solid vote for the GOP.^ 
Tlie record suggests that neither view is en- 
tirely accurate. Careful examination of the » 
historical accounts and the meagre statistic 
^cal evidence available indicates that a ma- 
jority of the F^jnco-Aniericans favoured 
General Hancock' and .Grover Cleveland in 
the i 880-1 892 presidential elections/^ ^ 
Such factors as the growing nativism of the 
Republicans, the religious issue in the 1880/ 
and 1884 campaigns, the low-tariff position 
of Cleveland, and the foremeivtioned sub- 
sidatiotj^of the Franco-American press in 
1892 worked to the Democrat's advantage 
during this period. > 

The histories and aggregate election re- 
turns for the thirty representative Franco- 
American communities reveid a marked 
political realignment in 1896. Like many 
other eastern. Catholic niinority groups, 
the Franco-Americans were repelled by 
Bryan's unorthodox fiscal ideals and funda- 
mentalist, agrarian Protestantism.'^ At the 
same time, the election figures show that/ ' 
this ethnically inspired distrust for th^- 
Great Commoner declined progressively * 
each time he ran. The assertion that Bryrfn. 
«cflid his bit for the party by helping to win 
over Catholic ethnic minorities» applies 
• with some force to the Frj|nco-Americahs, ^ 
but only if his final attempt at the presi- 
dency is considered.^ ^ The increase of 8 
per cent in the French Democratic vote 
from 1896 to 1'908 also tends to modify 
the claim of Abb^ Magnan in his Histoire 
dp la race fran false aux . Etats-Vnis that 
Franco-Americans had always preferred the 
Republicans becausitof their conservatism. 



emphasis oii order, and a(j/t)cacy of sane 
economic doctrines.' ^ 

\ 

TABLi: I 

vSclcctcd Median Democratic Pcrceulages 
tho Prcsidentml Vote for Thirty 
PiancO'AniericifirX^oinnumitics'-^ 
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iNevertheless, if 


the eight presitlent 



elections from 1896 to 1924 are taken as a 
unit the Magnan interpretation is basically 
accurate? for a majority of these voters in g 
majority of these contests. Woodrow Wilson 
in his campaign for re-election was the only 
Democratic candidate during this entire 
period to carry this group decisively. The 
even voting divisions in 19(18 and 1912 in- 
dicate that these two elections must be 
classified as' doubtful. In the r^st, the' ma- 
jority of the regional group favoured the 
Republican presidential candidat^rS^ 
measure, for ethnic and religious reasons. 

A cillturally rooted sense of fiscal or- 
tjiodoxy and pn uneasiness over Bryan's 
wholly alien personal' traits motivated the 
initial realignment.*^ Theodore Roosevelt's 
friendliness with various minority groups 
and his publicized reception of prominent 
Franco-American leaders helped sustain it. 
The many church disputes during this per- 
iod over the selection of a French clergy 
and the building of bilingual parochial 
schools nurtured an abiding hatred for the 
Irish that frequently manifested itself in 
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(he political arena. Cehic nscentfancy in 
niiiny of Hie New F!nglan(l locals and ai 
eagerness to avoid invsettled working con- 
cjitions engendered 4)n anti-union, anti- 
^itrike bias among a sizable number of 
French workers, and c<>nfirmed the Repub- 
lican orientation of many. The dullness of 
Taft, the Bull Moose revolt, and the person- 
al magnetism of Wilson helped to conceal 
ihis basic tendency in the returns for three 
successive contests. But by 1920 ami 19^4 
(he Republican nominees again carried the 
Franco-American group by ample majorities^ 
The former elec(iaa was affected partially' 
by an early version of «revenge politics. »' 
The conscription crisis that rocked Canada 
in 1917 helped to produce an anti-war, 
hence an anti-Democratic, vote in the United 
States in 1920. 

Though personality and «pocket book» 
politics affected Franco-American presiden- 
tial preferences during this early period, as 
the 1908, 1916, and 1924 results suggest, 
clearly the ethnic and religious factots were 
all-important. The record demonstrates that 
the FrauQo-American groiq> did not vote as a 
unit for either the Republican or Democratic 
party, in marked contrast to the usual ten- 
dency of most minority groups to vote this , 
way during the early, ethnic phase of their 
polrfical development.' ^. 

A divisive pattern was eve|i more pro- 
nounced on the state and local levels, where 
the Irish were in one, and the Yankees in the 
other, political party. No completely satis- 
factory political domicile was available, and 
party affiliation hinged largely on which of 
these two rival ethnic groups was most 
feared and hated. Certain conditions then 
tended^ to create somewhat uniform local re- 
sults. For example, a stronger political posi- 
tion for the Irish Democrats usually nurtured 
a sizable French GOP vote, as in Rhode Is- 
land. A weaker Irish Democratic party and a 
potent, more nativist Yankee Republican or- 



ganizalion helped to produce more Franco 
^ Ajneric au,^ Deifioci ats, as w;i,s (he case in 
Maine and Vermont. 

bespite^ the Apparently standardized 
character of these variations, the personal re- 
action of the individual Franco-American 
voter to these inter-ethnic rivalries was the 

4 

ultimnte determinant. And here the proverb- 
ial individiiah'sm of the group only served as 
anotl^er ethnocentric force producing an 
♦even more variegated pattern of politic^il be- 
haviour.'^' As candidate Martin noted in 
Foster Furcolo'.s novej Let George Do ft, 
«With tlie French it was different -they were 
all leaders and no candidate could tell 
whether he was coming or going with 
them.»'^ All in all, the French version of 
ethnic politics for thisi, initial perioW pro- 
duced a far more fractured voting pattern 
than is normally the case with recently ar- 
rived dthnic minorities. 

A new Franco-American political era and 
a modified form of ethnic politics were - 
ushered in with the nomination of Al Smith. ^ 
Ignoring the New Yorker's ethnic origin and 
remembering his religious, urban, and immi- 
grant background, the vast majority of the. 
FVanco- American electorate moved over into 
the Dtniocratic camp and stayed there for 
the next six piresidential elections. Smith's 
personal appeal and the nativist Protestant 
cilisade against him submerged the u5ual 
French aversion to an Irish candidate. 

) 

The momentum of the realignment ac- 
celerated with the advent of the Great De- 
pression. For the , first time, the Voting 
Franco-Americans began to follow a nearly 
monolithic pattern. However, social and eco- 
nomic rather than ethnic motives were be- 
hind their vote for Roosevvelt in 1932 and 
1 936. This was particularly true of the latter 
election. Tl,iere had been sopie division along 
economic class lines in the previous era, but 
it required the Depression and the New Deal 
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to niirliire the sharply drawn image of class 
required for this kind of electoral result. 
Since most of the group were urban, indus- 
trial, «working class^o peqple, much of the 
older antipathy ior other Catholic minori- ^ 
ties was blunted and the old-style ethnic pol- 
itics became a se^'ond-rate voting determi- 
nant. This developi^ent in itself, was not un- 
usual.. Most groups in America began to be 
more affected by the politics of class during ^ 
the New Deal er^i.*^ What distinguishes it, 
from parallel devalopments among other 
ethnic groups is thai it requiVed a non-ethnic 
factor to produce the first case of large-scale 
partisan agreement among the French and 
this in the middle rathec than the initial 
phase of their political evolution. 

Unlike the Irish and certain other tradi- 
tionally Democratic ethnic minorities, no 
appreciable number of Franco-Amiericans 
deserted the Democratic ranks because of 
the foreign policy and war issues of the 1940 
and 1944 campaigns. By this time, the vast 
majority tended to equate th^ir economic 
interests with the fortunes of the Democratic 
^party. This identification of interests, added 
to the personal magnetism of FDR, was suf- 
ficient to overcome whatever remained of 
their earlier isolationisnj. The immense pop- 
ularity of Roosevelt in French Caijgda a^id 
the gener^illy internJ^ionalist position ol\most 
.Franco-American editors also help to explain 
tifc French failure to follow the lead of many 
Irish, Germans, and Italians, and practise the 
politics of revenge.'^ In general, then, the 
presidential politics of the Roosevelt years 
were chiefly those of class and p|rsonality. 
Old-style ethnic poUtics persisted on the state 
and local levels, but the common economic 
interests of maiiy within the rival ethnic 
groups helped reduce its former importance. 
Another influence in the rednctian of ethnic 
enmities was religious. Since the last major 
Church dispute occimed in 1924, a more 
subtle assiniilationist policy seems to bave 
been adopted by the Irish hierarchy. 
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By 1948, an extra ingredient was added 
Franco-American politics, for by this 
time, kirgely because of the war, they had- 
produced a sizable middle class of thier own. 
Theeconon^ic position of many had improved 
during the war and post-war periods and an 
exodus began from \he old tenement areas 
to newer residential sections, where many' 
ethnic groups were mingled The Brunswick- 
Lewiston opinion ^survey, which serves as a 
basis for the contemporary phase of this 
study, revealed that the vast majority of the 
sample's intra-urban migrants were high- 
school- or college-educated, second or more 
generation American witlwn one of the thr^e 
niiddledass subdivisions and usually had a 
lower ethnic involvement rating than their 
less well-toHlo compatriots.^^ 

The election figures and the data of the . 
Brunswick-Lewiston survey show that the 
emergence of this class failed to procluce any 
appreciable gains for Cover ijjQr ThoiT^ E. 
Dewey in 1948. According to the poll, 
Truman carried nearly all of the lower-class, 
grade-school-educated vote and approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the middfe-class, col- 
lege-educated vote bringing his total share of 
the two-party vote to 89 per cent. ^' Though 
the lapse of Jtime makes individual motives 
difficult to determine, the available evidence 
suggestsKliat Sam Lubell's explanation of 
thp « new middle class» voting behaviour in 
1948 probably holds for the French as well: 
a strong Democratic tradition and a l>elief 
that they owed their prosperity to the Dem- 
ocratic administration, in ^Washington.^^ 
SAch considerations outweighed the Repub- 
lican pressures of newly acquired economic 
. and social status. In short, the French, along 
with the broader group of which they were a 
part, did not vote according to the politics 
of status in this Truman-Dewey contest 

With the advent of Eisehhower, some of 
the broadeV implications of this development 
became more evident. Though iStevensoii 



Ciirried the tliirty representative communi- 
ties by a finy margin in 1952, the'^Democrats 
failed, for the first time since 1924, to carry 
them by a comparable 4iiargin in the subse- 
quent election. A new political era had been 
launched. According to the poll's fmdings 
for the 1956 canvas, the Democrats suffered 
their heaviest losfies among voters of middle- 
class (50 per cent) and' middle-range-edu'ca- 
tional (52 per cent) backgrounds. This evi- 
dence would suggest tJiat the heavy swing 
to Eisenhower occurred because a significant 
number of new middle-class Franco-Ameri- 
caps were beginning to be affe(^ted by the 
politics of status. 

But this interpretation obviously can 
apply only to those voteVs who had actually 
moved up the economic ladder. It does not 
explain the cirquir^stance that Eisenhower, 
according to the data found in the poll, 
managed to cause sizable defections in near- 
ly allNof the demographic subdivisions wlrich 
were" iu>rmally Democratic. It does not ex- 
plain the large Republican vote within the 
grade-school-educated (42 per cent) and 
lower-class (39 per cent) groups. Moreover, 
the aggregate election returns show very 
little geographic variation in the reduced 
Democratic percentages for the thirty repre- 
sentative communities. Losses in PawUicket 
were comparable to those in Chicopee and in 
Gardner to those in Biddeford. And when 
survey respondents were^question]|fd about 
their individual views of the two parties, the 
Eisenhower Democrats had the largest pro- 
portion of individuals who claimed there was 
no basic difference between the two major 
parties (62 per cent) or merely a difference 
in the^andidates nominated (7>per cent). 

All of this evidence demonstrates the 
powerful influence o€ the now-legendary 
Eisenhower personality. Basically, then, the 
interpretation based on the politics of per- 
sonality explains the great amount of 'SUp- 
port found in the survey for the Republican 
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ticket in 1956. Loyal Democrats who fa- 
vourx^d Eisenhower were able to view their 
vote as consistent with party loyalty targely 
because of his^iloofness'to politics. I or tlie 
growing number of registered Deipocrats and 
Independents who view politics, parties, and 
professional politiciails with ii^creased scepti- 

xpisip/ the Eisenhower tote was simply an 
early manifestation of this change in attitude. 

^le Stevenson image was not an especially 
popular one, not even with those who voted 
for him, or so the survey indicated. Briefly, 
theiv^he personality of Eisenhower as well , 

..^as-^the social and economic changes of the 
late forties and fifties caused the break with 
old political commitments ^nd the increase 
of political independence and scepticism. 

These developments, of coursi^, hac^a 
profound effect oij ^he 1960 elections. One 
of the underlying assumptions of Democratic 
strategists in nominating Senator Jokn F. 
• Kennedy was that his candidacy would help 
bring the Cathcyics back into the Democratic 
party and thus qheck for a while the normal 
operation of class politics.^"* For the benefit 
of the expanding, independent-minded, per- 
sonality-conscious^part of the electorate, a. 
dazzling new personality was to be projected^ 
to take advantage of the void left* by Eisen- 
hower's retirement. In short, ethnic, relig- 
ious,' and |>ersonality considerations were 
major parts of the Democratic plan for cap- 
turing the key industrial states in the North. 

However, the question still remained 
whether the cHftiges of the Eisenhower years 
had been sufficiently profound to make im- 
possible a re-emergence of the pattern of 
American politics befpre 1952. An attempt 
to discover some early clues about what kind 
of anSwer the Franco-Americans would give 
on November 8th prompted the initial pre- 
campaign poll of nearly two hundred Frando- 
American inhabitants of Brunswick and 
Lewiston/"^ And the results of this survey 
indicated, at least for tliose included in the 
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sample, thai the fifties were not merely }i 
freak inierUide in their political history ,, 

/ 

4 

The figures of tlie first poll showed that 
the Democratic nominee would obtain ap- 
proximately 78 oer cen^ of the Franco- 
American vole.^^^lCeftnedy attracted tl^e 
support of mai^y Tegular Republicans, roughly ^ 
four out of every five Democrats who Ivid 
supported Eisenhower, and ppctically all of 
the orihodox DemoU-ats. In terms" of the 
social backgroy«d of the respondents, Ken- 
nedy did well in^ all educational and class 
divisions, but his margin of percentage points 
increased, not unexpectedly, ;^is the lower ' 
rungs 6 f the educational and soodal ladders 
were Approached . 

In their g^ttitude toward thV piljrties, most 
of the Kennedy partisans divided into two 
-basic groups. The first identjfied strongly 
with the Democratic party on a basis of 
clearly perceived social and economic differ- 
ences between the parties, vjj^ile the secortd 
saw few, if any, basic difference^^tween 
them and preferred Kennedy because of his 
personality. The traditional class^politics of 
many of the low-income groups, combined 
with the personality polities of others in all 
classes, provided the basic explanation for 
the results of this pri^-Labor Da^ e;stimate. 
The poll showed that a little mdmthan tluee ^ 
out of every four Franco-Americans would 
Tayour the Mass^clnisetts Senator on Iplec- 
tion Day. < 

But in 1948 Truman had secured approx- 
imately 89 per cent of this vote, accordhig 
to the poll taken of the ^oters\ recollections 
of their decisions in the, Truman-Dewey elec- 
tibn. The pre- Labor Day esthnate then 
^ showed that Kennedy still scored 11 per 
cent below the probable Truman vote. 
About half of the traditional Republicans 
polled favoured Nixon, and, more signifi- 
cantly, about one in every four or five Eisen- 
hower Democrats seemed certain to support 



him. The data of this survey, as might be ex- 
pected, showed**a steady increase in the per- 
centage of those who favoured the Repub- 
HcaU;^ as the higher levels of the^ social and 
economic scales were reached: However, the 
bulk of the Nixon vote came from lower- 
middle- and upper-lower-class Respondents. 
The^'Nixon partisan was more likely than 
Kennedy's to")1iave a low or low medium 
ethnic involveinent rating. 
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With regard to party image, those who • 
favoured Nixoil tended either to see a defi- 
nite ideological split between the parties, or 
,to find H difficult to express any opinion at 
all concerning the parties. This difference in 
^ttit\lde reveals a degree of intellectual diver- 
sity that did not chara>^tgji2ie the usual 
Franco- Ani^ican Republican vote for the 
pre-Eisenhower period. Ideology was another 
factor conditioning the presidential prefer- 
ences of these voters. On the basis of response 
to questions on foreign policy, civil liberties 
and tUe domestic economy, aii ideofogh:al 
position was assigned to each respondent. 
The sample as a Whole was divided into four 
groups. Within tlie groups there was, a fair 
.degree of consisttincy in the selection of can- 
didates. Lil>erais afiid moderate liberals pre- 
ferred Kennedy by large marijins, while the 
percentage for Nix0n in^r^sed appreciably 
on the nfoderate conservative side,^^ ^ 

By Labor Day it seemed certam that the 
vote of the regular^ Republicans, based on 
traditional class politics, would beaugmerttdH 
in 1960 by the support of a number of ex- 
Democrats and Independents in the «new 
middle» clas», anxious to affirm or raise 
their status. It would also be augmented by 
'oth^r voters who indulged in the politics of 
personality and who were favourably im- 
pressed by the Nixon image. The Vice-Presi- 
dent, then, was aided substantially by the 
'developments of the Eisenhower era. And if 
Kennedy*s anticipated failure to approximate 
Truman's 1 ?48]French vote was symptomatic 
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of his piublenis with larger, normally Demo- 
cratic minority groiipsj^hen the fate of the 
election seemed . Ukely to hinge on the be- 
haviour of these pivotal Eiscnhowe| Demo- 
crats and Independents. 

But both the final tally of the votes and; 
the post-election poll ittdicated that the 
extraordinary Truman performance ^ had 
been equalled, if not surpassed, According 
to the poll tal^en after the election. Senator 
Kennedy received approximately 89 per cent 
of the respondent's votes. In the thirty rep- 
resentative cpmnumities, he had gained 70 
per cenf of the total vote, exceeding that 
estimated for Truman by 5 per cent. Further, 
thpre was an increase in overall turnout of 9 
per cent over the high 1956 figur<j of 670,710. 
Clearly, none of these figures wele in accord 
with the estimates of the pre-Labor Day 
survey. ^ 

The pertinent question to be answered at 
^1 this point was wJiy Nixon tftd fared no bett^^ 
witli the Franco- American voters than had 
Dewey in the 1948 election. T|^e post-election 
^poll taken in 1960 showed that had the elec- ^ 
tion been held some time during the early 
part of September, before the beginning of 
the vigorous campaigning, tl|e vote would 
have been roughly in accordauce with the 
predicted figures. As it turned out, the canv^ 
pmgn was the deciding factor with the crucial 
subgroups within the Franco-American elec- 
torate. 

Traditional Republicai^s and regular 
Democrats supported their parties' noi/iinei^s 
at the outset and the campaign served only' 
to confirm their initial bias.'^^ However, the 
campaign' apparently generated enough ex- 
.citemont to arouse «ome 5 pjer cent of the 
initial sample; who had formerly been classi- 
fied as unlikely to vote in November, to reg- 
ister ^nd even to go to the polls on Election 
Day. Only 3 per cent of the survey group 
failed to cast ballots, contrasting 'with the 




predicted figure of 8 per cent. 



But thfe pivotal Eisenhower Democrats 
were affected most dramatically. For those 
who could not state a presidential preference 
du(ing the first interview, the campaign crys- 
tallized their political thinking and produced 
a nearly unanimous vote for Senator Ken- 
nedy. According to the pre-campaign esti- 
ma^te, this particular group would divide ap- 
proximately 60-40, VUh' Nixon getting the 
lesser number. This prediction was shown to 
be false on November 8th. But perhaps most 
important was the consideration that nearly 
all of the Eisenhower Democrats who lAid 
initially stated a preference for the ^Vice- 
President had switched, by ^election tlay, to^ 
John Kennedy. J^omehow, the belief iif mod- 
erate conservative political doctrines,'^the de- 
sire for status, and the attraction of the 
image projected by personality of Richard 
Nixon had b^en transformed by thecanipaig^ 
into a^i approval of Kennedy. 

Two nuijor campaign developments, ac- ' 
cording to the post-election survey, ci^ised 
these changes .of attitude, which produced 
the extra* margin of 1 1 per cent foi^ Kennedy. 
The first of these wa!^ the persoliality of the' ^ 
iWiocratic candidate and that of his family, 
paiticjjilarly his wife. The favourable impres- 

Jn created by the Kennedys helped to in- 
lence many of those originally in favor of 
Nixcm because of their greater familiarity 
with m«. personality, family, a^d accomplish- 
ments. • , 

In reWs|)ect the religious issue |vas more • 
iniDortant ii^kining^iG/r KenMedyliis unex- 
pected suppcitt frf^m tl^p Franco-American 
groupK. Widely publicized efforts to defeat . 
the Democratic candidate were initiated /try 

^ fundamentalist and conservative Prc^testant 
groups. Most of the^FrancO-Americmi re- 
spondents' who behaved differently in No- 

. vember^than liad been expected in August 
did so in reaction to these efforts. In the 
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northern-tier New England states, there was 
also, perhaps a growing realization thjit the 
religious campaign was having its ^desired 
effect among many of their Protestant 
neighbors. ^ ' ^ 

In Maine, the election figures indicate 
that the religious issue was a primary cause 
for the Republican outpouring that im^nda- 
ted the Democrats on November 8th. Voter 
turnout increased 23.5 per cent oves. 1956 
in the rural towns and by 28.5 per cent in 
the largely non-French cities.^' The Repub- . 
lican share, of the vote in largely Protestant 
rural haml6ts was 69 per cent; the Repub- 
lican share for- the Yankee cities wa^6l pe^ ' 

» cent.. In yie fouf^en comm'ynitiirs with the 
largesf proportion of French inhabitants,' 

^ the increase of votes >i¥»as l^ per cent o^'&j- ^ 
the I956*camnaigiy. Kennedy received 73 
per c^it of this voie. When^he returns from 
both the French and Yankee^ cit|es ^<^re 

^ compared, i^ wa'S f(/imd' that the increfases 
iiv-both groups ifei^faljred one another, with 
the \otal «city v/te» ijeing divided between 
Nijioli and Kennedy. The extraordi^iary 
increase in the <r^oih\ry vote,» however, 
provided the needed margin for a victory for 
hoHT" the state and iv«tiona| Republican^ 
tickets.^ ^ Over-all, then, in Maine, the 
GOP gained by the opera(fon of|the etlinic 
and religious facto^ ii\ the canjpaignSB*i(, 
as' we havfe seen, tltei price for tljis victory 
was 4he loss offapproiimately tl per cent of \ 
the Fri|ico-Aniprican vote. ^ 

In addition to the religious factor in 
the campaign, a case- may be made for 
' the appearance of j the politics of person- 
ality and status, on the side of the Demo-^ 
crats. The politics of personality were ob-^\ 
viodsly not forsaken by those who" voted 
for Kennedy on th^ basis of his more win- 
ding af^pearance, manner, 'and 'speaking abil- 
ity. And closer examination of .the motives 
of the Eisenhower Democrats and Indepen- 
dents who voted for Kennedy suggests that 



under the circumstances their vote. for Ken- 
nedy was not really a rejection of the pol- 
itics of status.. Such a vote might seem to 
be a denial of their moderate co*).servatism, 
since the Democratic nominfee .was clearly 
the more liberal candidate. It might also 
seem to be a vote for the party of high taxes, 
greater governmental se^ices, and low social 
status-in short, of the major social and 
policy positions that a new middle class are 
supposed to disavow. 

lj(^>wever, it might be questioned wheth- 
er it is a rer*iidiation of status if an aspiring, 
facially (Conscious member of this group 
vote&for a wealthy, Ivy-League co-religion- 
ist, Vhen there are ranged dgalnU this can- 
didate the nativist, agrarian, fundamentalist, 
j6nd conservative Protestant forces of an . 
older America, and^rTttubirly when these 
forces are seeking ?5T>ar this candidate from 
the highest civil office in the land. Though 
it turns upside down the usual politics of 
status, stich a vote under such conditions 
is still a vote for status, ' • , 

To sum up, I960 appears superficially 
to be a return to an ancient pajjrn of voting^ 
where ethni'^ and religious^nsiderations 
were dominmu. Jn triith, it was only the ^ 
third presidential election in a political era 
laiinched by ^ the first campaign of Eisen- 
hp^er for president. This era will, if things 
continue in their present course, witness a 
steady erosion of such ethnically determined^ 

.^^attitudes as intense party loyalty, ideofogical 
■ e^ffcWism, and the tenden^ to find vivid 
coiitrasts between the parites.^^ In one 
respect, the future should resemble the 
initial phase of the Franco-Americaik' 
political ^history, sinc^ neither party wilK»e 
automat&lly assured of their vote. But in 

^<he long , run, this future period will be 
. unique, for it will probably witness the 
disappearance of any such political phe- 
nomenon as the «Fre^ich vote.»'How soon 
this occurs depends in r^o smalk measure on 

4 -'• 
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how skilfully the politic^il parties iir various 
states succeed in discharging one of their 
historically assigned functions, the smoth- 
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ering of «the ex^)losive j^wer latent in tjie 
scrambled pattern of race, national origin, 
and religion.))^^ 
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Notes 



The thirty Frami^-American communities that 
provide* the aggrej^ate election figures for tliis 
study inchidc BerHn, Somersworth, Nashua, 
Manchester, Clareniont,'Franknn, Laconia, and 
IJochester in New Hampsliire since each had 
French-Canadian-born population of 5 per cent 
or more according to the 3950 US census; 
Lewiston, Sanford, Biddfford, Winslow, Mada- 
waska. Van Burtn, Ruinford, Mexico, Bruns- 
wick, and Waterville in Maine with a 7 per cent 
or more Franco-Canadian population in 1950; 

' Southbridge, Chicopee, Gardner, Fitchburg, 
Leominster, North Adams, Fall River, Lowell, 
and Holyoke in Massachusetts with a 20 per 
cent or more French-Canadian-born and second 
generation population according to the 1930 
census; and Pawtucket,' Central Falls, and 
Woonsocket in Rhode Island which the State 
Board of Elections, Survey of Rhode Island 
Electors, 1954 (Providence, 1954) indicated 
had a 24 to 65 per cent Franco-American pop- 
ulation based on the ethnic distribution of 
names on voting lists. The widely scattered 
character of the Franco-American populations 
in Connecticut and Vermont prevented inclu- 
sion of representative conlmuiiities from these 
states in the study's electoral compilations. It 
should be emphasized that a 5 or 7 per cent 
figure ^r the proportion of French born in 
Canada is indicative of a mucl^ larger group of 
persons of French-Canadian background. Bruns- 
wick's 7.1 per cent of French-Canadian-born, 
for example, suggests the estimated 50 percent 
of the community's citizens who are of French 
stock and Lewiston*s 15.8 per cent reflects her 
approximately 80 per »nt Franco-American 
population. The former figure is used, of 

» course, because it is always reliable. Though use 
of 1950, 1930, and 1954 ethnic data is not a 
completely accurate guide for earlier periods, 
the Franco-American histories and previous 
census^guncs underline their basic accuracy. 

. John G\M\\!^lnside U.S.A. (New York, 1947), 
465. Note lhat the terms Franeo-American and 
French-Canadian may be used inter chan^ably. 
Franco-Anierican is employed in this study, be- 
cause it is 'the term that is preferred by mem- 
bers of this group. 



3. A 63-item, ((quasi-r$Jndom)> opinion poll was 
conducted during the winter and spring of I960-*, 
in the Brunswick and Lewiston areas. For details ^ 
on sampling methods, sec M. Parten, SurveyfL 
Polls and Sample?: Practical Procedures (New^ 

, York, 1950), 226, 267. Two of the better gen- 
eral Franco-American histories are D. M, A. 
Magnan, Histoire de la race frangaiseaux £t^ts- 
Unis (Paris, 1912), an^l R.RumiWy , Histoire des 
FrancO'Am^/icains (Monheal, 1958). 

4. G. Prior, J/)^ French Car^adians in New England 
' (unpublislied Master's Thesis, Brown University, 

1932), 66, 80, 86. 

5. -Cf. K. Carpenter, The Franco ^Americans in 
Maine (unpublished Honor's Thesis, Bowdoin 
College, 1958), 19-55. 

6. iDucharme, The Shadow of the Trees (New 
York, 1943), 168. 

, 7. Ibid, 167, 168. ' ' . 

8. Rumi|y,A//5fo/re, 85, 174. 

9. Most of the.pre-1892 election figures for the 
representative French communities or even for 
portions thereof are unreliable, since the char- 
acter of these small settlements was uncertain 
in this period. \ 

10. Cf. W. E. Binkley, American Political Parties, ^ 
Their Natural History (New York, i 958), 320. 

1 1 . D. Lockard , New England State Po//f/c^|Jjjpce- 
ton, 1959), 313. 

>^ 

12. tbfd, 297. . ' 

? • ■ 

13. Cf. D.B.Walker, Pofitics and Ethnocentrism: 
The CasB of the Franco-Americans (Brunswick, 
Maine. Bureau for Research in Municipal 
Government, Bowdoin College, 1961), 'ZS. 

14. Cf. Sriubell, Re\fOlt df the Moderates (New 
York, 1956), 52-74. 
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15. L. Fnichs, ((Presidential Politics in Boston: The 
Response of the Irish to Stevenson,» Navy Eng- 
land Quarterly , Dec,, 1957,43547. 

1 6. Cf. Diicharnie, Shadow of the Trees, \ 69-75. 

' 17. John Foster, (pseud. for'Gov. Foster Fiircolo), 
Let GeorgeDo It (New York, 1 957), 58. 

18. S. Lubell, The Future of American Pol/tics 
^ (New York, 1951), 41-57. 

19. For a study of Franco-American and French- 
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Patterns iii Quebec and New England,)) New 
England Quarterly, Dec, 1 945, 441 ff, 

20. Cf. n. 3; a modified SES scale devised by W. 
Lloyd Warner was used iTi this study. Cf. W. L. ^ 
Warner et aL, Social Class in America (Chicago, 
1949), 121-9. To obtaii>-^in ethnic involvement 
index for each respondent, answers to numerous 
questions dealing with Franco-American life 
were weighted and the aggregate score placed 
on a scale which yielded a classification: higli, 
high medium, medium, low medium, and low. 
Sixty-five per cent of the total sample had a 
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23. Cf. L. Harris, Is There a Republican Majority? 
(New York, 1954), 189. 
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26. Kennedy had the avowed support of 64 per 
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cent of the respondents and was given 14 per 
cent of that group within the sample (18 per- 
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pr(/ference. This redfttribution was done on the 
basis of a careful examination of tke past \\)ting 
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Kennedy), but went down to defeat with only 
36 per cent of the rural electorate (5 per cent 
greater than Kennedy's) Supporting him. 

33. C{,V/st\keY, Politics and Ethnocentrism, 18-22. 

34. C. Rossiter, Parties and Politics in America 
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The f)olitlcal orientations of Franco-Americans in New England are disctjssed m 
depth in Norman Sepenuk's recent paper for the Department of Government at Harvard 
■ University. Sepenuk analyzes the r^son^for thS failure of Franco-Americans to be 
more successful at the polls. In tl^ prOcMs of hii examination he pro^des a masterly, 
summary of the Jitera/ure relevant to the study of the politics of Franco-Americans, ^ 
with special emphasis on the cortclusions of Josephat T. Benoit. ^^C^ 
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A PROFILE OF FRANCO-AMERICAN POLITICAL 
ATTITUDES IN NEW ENGLAND 

Norman Sepenuk 




/. Introduction " , 

In the six New England States, therje;are 
well over one million Ameiicans of French- 
Canadian descent, thusmallng these «Franco- 
American^^^ Qne of the largest single ethnic > 
groups in the area. ^ It is estimated' that 
Franco-Americans comprise at least 25% of 
the population in New Hampshire;^ 22% in 
Rhode Island;^ 16 to 25% in Maine 10 to 
20% in Masisachusetts;^ 12% in Vermont, 
atid somewhat le& than 10% in Connec- 
ticut.^ 

Despite their numbers, Franco-Ariieric|ns 
have not demonstrated the same appetite tor 
political participation and power as some 
other^ethnic groups. This reluctance to enter 
political lif^ or to exercise political power has 
characterized Franco-Americans since their 
French-Canadian an^^estors began their^mass 
migration to the United ^Btatps over a century, 
ago. In this paper, I will explore some of the 
reasqns why this is sa,^ ^ 



1 should note at the outset that I am not 
'a Franco-American. Prior to my involvement 
in this subject which started in mid-October 
1968, 1 had no a)^areness of FrancoAmerican 
life in New England and no personal exper- 
ience of New England life politics except for 
three years (1956-1959) at Harvard Law 
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School. Considering my relatively sl|ort ex- 
^posure (hdweyer intense), it is hardly neces- 
sary to add that this will not be the defini- 
tive work. 'l h^e deliberately "^called this 
paper a <(profile)>jN.e., an outline of Franco- 
American political attitudes. Thope simply to 
provide a hint, to give the feel, and furnish 
some insight into Franco-American political 
behavior. ^ * 

Finally, 1 will nat discuss, jexcept peri- 
pherally, the political party filiations of 
Franco-Americaiis^ or how Fflknco-^nieri- 
cans vote on candidates and specific issues in 
' city, state and national elections. Rather, my 
intention is to portray"^ the attitudes of 
Franco-Ameri^ns toward politics and pu|)lic 
life generally. My research and interviewing 
has been primarily in , Massachusetts 
'and New Hampshire, secondarily in M&ine^ 
and Rhode Island, and I fcnow very little 
about the situation in Vermont and Connec- 
ticut. Accordingly, though this paper purports 
to deal with the situation |n New England, 
the limitations 1 liave mentioned should be 
kept in. mind. However, except where noted, 
I believe (based on my conversations with 
Jong-time observers of Franco-American pol- 
itics) that my findings and conciusionsi 
about Franco-American political behavior 
are more or less applicable to the entire 
region. . < . 
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//. The Nature of the French-Canadian 
Miffration to New England: Impact on 
^ Political Attitudes (1865-1900) 

The stoty of the migration of many 
(hous:mds of French-Canadian rural peasants 
to find work m the New England mill towns 
during the post-Civil War Years (1865-1900) 
has been frequently told^ and need not be 
repeated here except as it bears on the evolu- 
tion of Franco-American political attitudes. 
There are at least four factors of importance. 

First, many individuals and families orig- ^ 
inally migrated from FreTich Canada with 
the idea «f staying only temporarily. The ob- 
je.ct was to work for a few years in the jrtills 
in order to liiake enough money to pay off 
At he debt of the fj^ifi in Canada or to buy a 
Tarm when they returned. For this 
Iroup.^tliiere was* littlp«ftle§ire to become na- 
furalized or to leafn , English-let alone to 
participate in ^le political life of the com- 
munity. • 

Secondly, even those immigrants^ho in- 
tendeg||^o stay usually were part of aiamiljy 
and, community that had moved enlnasse 
from Quebec and had formed «Little Ca- 
nadas))^ In the New England mill towns. The 
object of these communities was primarily 
to preserve their French-Canadian, identity 
and culture, and little thought was given to 
taking an active part in civic affairs. This 
desire to survive as a distinct cultural gfoup- 
«la 5Mm>'fl/ico>-usually led . by the clergy, 
required the preservation of the, f'rench 
language hy the establishment of. French 
parishes and schools with French-speaking 
priests and nuns. This struggle against assimi- 
lation-aided by the establishment of numer- 
ous Franco-American fraternal and cultural 
, societies and the Franco-Americaii press- 
Iwas remarkably successful; so much so that 
hilje Gunther, writing as late as 1951 in 
Inside "vs. A., called the' French-Canadians 
<<t|ie most parochial and unassimilable of all 



racial groups.))'^ In any event, whether the 
failure to become «Americanized» was due 
to either the hope of returning to Canada or 
some notion of la survivance, the fact re- 
mains that many Franco-Americans simply 
did not care enough either io learn English 
or-i>erhaps more important for political 
purposes -to become American citizens. The 
point \fi strikingly illustrated by the United 
States census of 1 890 which shows that only 
28,465 out of 306,440 male adults of 
French-Canadian origin had been natural- 
ired.^ ^ To cite another example, there w^re 
12,000 French-Canaduins in Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1883 -the great majority, of 
whom worked in the, mills^but only 425 
person^i^this group registered to vote. ' 

Third, the lack of stringent labor and 
public education laws was particularly dele- 
terious in the case of the Fran(^- Americans. 
Franco-Americans produced large families 
(ten children were not uncommon), and the 
financial burdens were considerable. Child- 
ren dropped out of school at an early age^to 
help support the family,' and 72 hour weeks 
were the rule. Only a very small number of 
the brightest and most economically fortu- 
nate child^-en received secondary and higher 
education-usually at a college in Quebec. 
Moreover, the relatively few who became 
priests, doctors, lawyers, tethers, journal- 
ists, etc.,-the obvious elite group to lead a 
political movement-did not always return 
to their Ne^tJEngland mill town communi- 
ties but chose to settle in some of the lal^er 
eastern cities. It is significant that Lowell, 
Massachusetts, had 1 2,000 Franco- Americans 
in 1884 bUt no Franco-American lawyers^ ^ 
-the group usually the most active in poli- 
tics. By 1893, almost ten years lat^r, there 
were 20,000 Franco-Americans in Lowell 
but only three Franco-Ameriipan lawyers^*"* 

t . 

Finally, there was a hostility to JJTanco^^ 
American political ambitions firstly the 
Yankee ruling class, including solne miU 
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owners and (lien by the Irish, the largest 
iinniigrant grdVip who preceded the Franco- 
Americans in New England. The Yankee op- 
position had a «Know Nothing» flavor and 
\^^is largely anti-papist. The conflict with tl^e 
Irish was part of (he now familiar pattern of 
one immigrant gronp displacing another by 
accepting lower wages and harsher working 
conditions-in this case in the New England 
textile mills. In addition, though both the 
Irish and the Franco- Americans were Catho- 
lics, increasing numbers of Franco-Americans 
resented both the religioiis and fmancial con- 
trol of parish affairs by Irish bishops and 
priests. Repeated, and usually unsuccessful, 
demands were made by Franco-Americans 
for French-slyeakiiig priests and the eisiablish- 
mertt of French parishes and schools. Failings* 
(his, Franco-Americans were loathe to give 
their hard won earnings to support the Eng- 
lish-speaking churches and schools. Though 
large numbers of French-speaking, and teach- 
ing parishes were eventiiaUy established in 
Franco-American communities, the struggle 
with the Irish left a legacy of bitterness that 
survives to this day. Indeed, the fact that a 
majority of ^^rlinco-Americans apparently 
were Republicans until the time of the New 
Deal can be largely explained by this anti- 
pathy to the lrish~who were Democrats.* ^ 

In sum, during the mass migrations in 
the period following the Civil War, Franco- 
Americans were slow to ghter political life. 
This was due t(? the temporary nature pf the 
French-Canadian migration and the struggle 
to resist assimilation each ok which tended 
to discourage naturalization and the mastery 
of the English language. Franco- Americans 
during this time were oriented more toward 
Quebec institutions than . th6se in this 
country, and Yankee and Irish attitudes did 
not encourage Franco-American Wtry into 
fcivil affairs. \ 

The public attitude at that time toward 
the French-Canadian way pf life wasiperhaps 
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most accurately reflected in an 1881 report 
on labor conditions in New England which 
referred to the French-Canadians as «the 
ChinCvSe of the Eastern States. » ' ^ 

III. Franco- A mericam in Politics: (1900- 
1968) 

By the turn of the century, the. barriers 
to Franco-American political participatioj^ 
were ^ginning to break down. Most of 
those who had hoped to rettirn to Canada 
had either done so or, if not, were adjusting 
to the inevitable. Exposure to^n American 
culture had gradually produced— if not a 
mastery-at least a satisfactory coihmand of 
the English language, Beginning in the late 
1880s and early 1890s, intensive efforts 
were made by leading members ^f Franco- 
Anferican communities tQ^rm Naturaliza- 
tion ^Mis and to teach the immigrants the 
essentials of American government. By 
1896, the «Chinese of the East» of only 15 
years before had at least reached the point 
where one observer summed up their situa- 
tion at the time in an article in the «Nation» 
as follows: 

As a class, the New England French are 
treated considerately in public because 
of their votes, disparaged. in privatelbe- 
cause of general dislike, and sought by 
all f6r the work they do and tlie money - 
they spend. * , 

' In fact, by the late 1 890s, Franco- Americans 
had capped a belated entry into politics by 
being elected to legislatures in ever^ New 
England state. They gradOaiy began to chal- 
lenge, Yankee and Irish control of local poli- 
tics in virtually every mill town in the area- 
In New Hampshire, by 1907, there were 18 
Franco-Americans in the state legislature - 
by far the best record of Franco-American 
political performance in New England.^ ^ 
Four years later, in 1911, there was talk in 
New Hampshire of running a Franco-Ameri- 
can Congressional candidate in the first 
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district. The Spriiigfi^ (Massachusetts) Re- 
publican, moved by 4he apparent political 
vitality of the Franco-Americans in its sister 
state, commented as follows: 



This interesting movement indicates 
that tiie Canadians of the United States 
are inclined to engage" more ac^ive^ in 
our political life than in the past. *'* * 
Whether the' atteiApt of the Franco- 
Americans of New Hampshire is crowned 
with%iccess or whether it remains un- 
fruitful, we can expect to see in the near 
future several .citizens of French origin 
take the path to Congress. * ^ 



However, in the 57 years which have elapsed 
since this article was wri^en, Hhode Islahd 
is t>its4)nly New England state in which 
Fr/nco-Americans have approached the po- 
litkal success predicted. It stands alone in- 
pr(Mucing either a Frai^-AmerlcaR Gov- 
ernor (Aram' Pothier and Emery S4n Souci) 
or a\lnited States Senator (Felix Hebert) 
and it has regularly elected a Franco'^Ameri- 
can as one of its two Congressmen, for the 
past 30 years. New Hampshire -despite a 
Franco- American population of at least 25% 
-has had only two Congressmen (Alplionse 
Roy and Oliva Huot) and each of those for 
single terms in 1936-1938 and 1962-1964, 
respectively. Neither Massachusetts, Maine 
or Vermont has had a Franco-American Con- 
gressman. Connecticut elected its first four 
years ago, William St. Onge, who was recent- 
ly re-elected. 




It is only in locaf politics {hat Franco- 
Americans have been signifidmtly repre- 
sented. By 1929, Franco- Americans were 
serving as mayors in eleven New England 
cities: VVoonsocket and Oentrat Falls in 
Rhode Island; Fall River, Southbij^e, Chico- 
opee and Fitchburg in Massachusetts; Man- 
chester and Somersworth in New Hampshire; 
and Waterville, Wrightion and Biddeford in 
Maine.^^ Thereafter, and to the present 
time,- Franco-Americans continue to be 



elected tjs mayors, city councill(^s, aldermen 
and seie«tihen in mill and manufacturing 
cities throughout New England. These com-' 
munities, in ^hicli* Franco-Americans are 
cither voting majority or have the voting 
power to deternime who gets eletfted, in- 
clude Berlin, Somersworth, Nashua, Mai^ 
Chester, Claremont, Franklin, Laconia and 
Rochester in New Hampshire; Lewiston, 
Sanford, Biddeford, Winslow, Madawaska, 
Van Buren, Ru^nford, Brunswick and Water- 
ville in Maine; Southbridge, Chicopee, Gard- 
ner, Fitchburg, Leominster, North rAdams, 
Fall "River, Lowell, Lawrence, Salem and 
Holybke in Massachusetts; Pawtu^ketvZten- 
tral Falls, and Woonsocket in Rhode Inland; 
and widely Scattered communities in Ver^ 
mont and Connecticut including Putnam 
(Conn.) and Winooski ( Vt.).^' 

However, despite the election^ Franco- 
Antericans to important positions^ in these 
and other, cities, veteran observers^^ of 
Franco-American politics almost uniformly 
agree that Franco-Americans have not in the 
past and do not now possess the degree of 
political power which one would expect con- 
sidering their numbers in the community. 
The city of Salem, Massachusetts, may serve 
to illustrate the point. / 

Since 1910, the 4iopulation of Salem has 
remai)ied fairly constant at about 40,000 
people .^^^ There are no completely^ reliable 
figures as to ethnic breakdowns of the Salem 
population, but a generally acc6p*|d esti- 
mate is that the ciiy, since about 1930, has 
been 45% Irish, «ng 40 to 45% Franco- 
American with tbipremaining per(^ntage 
mostly Polish and Italian and scatterings of 
other ethnic groups (Greeks, Lithuanians, 
*etc,).^^ Though very close in numbers to the 
Irish, no Franco-American has ever been 
elected mayor, and since 191d all the may- 
ors in Salem have been Irish. Jhe city has a 
mayor-councillor form of govemment, and 
of the eleven councillors currently holding 
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office, thereS^je six Irishmen, three Franco- 
Americans, one Pole and one Italian. Of the 
to|i 20 positions^ in city government (clerk, 
tax collector, parks and public works direc- 
tor, school supertntendentv etc.), 80% are 
held by the Irish, and no such office rs cur 
rently occupied by a Franco- American " 
While there have always beeii at least two 
Franco- Americaif councillors since 1930 
^^nd as high as five during one four year per- 
iod), it is clear that Franco-Americans have 
played a decidedly subordinate role to the 
Jrish-a familiar refrain in city politics 
throughout New England. 

The situation As described in Salem holds 
more or less true in many cities throughout^ 
New England wh|re Franco- Americans pos- 
sess potential^ decisive voting power. There 
^ is a repeating patteri^ of the absence of 
Franco-Americans in one or more of the fol^ 
lowing: the mayoralty, the city council, or 
the chief operative positions of city govern- 
ment. Other examples include Fay River, . 
New Bedford, Lawrence, Lowell, H6lyoke, 
Springfield and Webster in Massachusetts; 
^ Nashua, NeAi^V Hampshire; and Lewiston, 
IViai'ne.24« ^ 

The case of lewiston, Maine, is partic- 
ularly revealing. This city, with a population \ 
of 42,000, is about 85% Franco-American, 
and has been referred to as the «Franco- 
American capitol of New Engtand,»^^ 
(although Mancjj^ster, New Hampshire and 
Fail River, Massachusetts, also claim the 
title). For many years the city has con4inu* 
ally elected a Franco-American mayor. How- 
ever, v Lewiston has traditionally been run- 
not by the mhyor-but by various «Corfimis- 
sions)> (Police, Fire, llnance. Health and 
Welfare, Public WorksJ each 6f which is com- 
posed of five inemben. A majority of these 
Comnii^ions have usually been ijoftvFranco- 
Anierica« even though appoiiited by a ^ 
Franco-Aimrican mayor. According to Rob-*' 
ert Coutourier, an able young Franco-Ameri- 



can who was Mayor of Lewiston from 1965 
to 1967, the reason for this is that the 
Franco-Americans do not seek these posi- 
tions and generally jire not interested in city 
government. 
> 

Salem and Lewiston provide two illustra- 
tions of the failure of Franco- Americans to 
achieve political power in any proportion to 
their population in the community -a pat- 
tern which persists throughout New England. 
What follows is an analysis of why this 
should be. 



IV, Franco-American Political A ttittides 

To my knowledge, the only^ material 
specifically ^n this subject in either English 
or French is an article in French written in 
1961 by Jos^ph^t T. Benoit, for 18 years the 
highly respected Franco-American mayor of 
Manchester, New * Hampshire.^ ^ According 
to Benoit, Franco-American political pro- 
gress in New Englanc).has been slow and 
sporadic dile to several «:defects» in the 
French character as folldws: 

> 

First, as a consequence of several cen- 
turies of rural life, says Benoit, the^Franco- 
Amel-ican has shown a timidity and modesty 
which is inconsistent with public life. Quali- 
fied Franco-Americans— whether in goverur 
ment, teaching or the professions— do not 
play an activist role, and wait tabe solicited 
by others. Generally, a Franco-American 
seeking political office will simply put for- 
ward a rather bare outline of -his qualifica- 
tions, and will not .be inclined to a full mor 
J[)ilization of his friends and resources on his 
4)ehalf. 

Second, the Franco-American lacks per- 
severance. A Franco*- American who is de- 
feated for public'office— unlike politicians^ in 
some other ethnic groups— will rarely ' run 
again. 
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Third, Fraiico-Aniericaiis show certain 
prejudices against groups who have gained 
political success because they are more ten- 
acious or aggressive-qualities disliked by 
Franco-Amiericans but essc^iitial in politics. 
These ethnic rivalries Tprce Fran<^- Americans 
into absurd inconsistencies, a» in the case of 
a Massachusetts Franco-American «who 
voted for Nixon because Kennedy iS lri||i, 
against Gelinas (Franco-American Republican 
running for district attorn0:f of Worcester 
County) because he is Republican, but for 
Furcolo (Democrat) because he is 'Italian' 
like the pope.> 
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^Fourth., continues Benoit, <here is jeal- 
ousy amongst the Franco- American elite 
which divides political strength and neu- 
tralizes the^ action of Franco-American 
leaders. Instead of uniting behind one well- 
qualified. Franco- American candidate^ t|(ey 
often promote several candidacies at the 
same tune." 

Fifth, Franco-Americans are inclined to 
hold political grudges among themselves and 
against other ethnic groups. Political op- 
ponents-aware of this trait -promote and 
.provoke discord bet^Veen Franco-Americans 
• and thus gain power under the principle of 
divide and conquer. 

Sixth, the Franco-American is disposed 
Oo a kind of verbal violence, which encour- 
ages and multiplies quarrels. Franco-Ameri- 
cans have not learned a cardinal lesson of 
politics, i.e., to seek reconciliation even 
where strong discord exists. 

Seventh, Franco-Americans let their 
emotional feelings overcome reason. Benoit 
refers to the statement of Sir Wilfrid Laurier: 
«In Quebec/there are no political opinions; 
there are only feelings**^^ 

Finally, states Benoit, Franco-Americans^ 
are p^frsimonious itji investing their time or 



mo^iey in a political campaign and, as a re- 

* siilt, job appointments and otiiej patronage 
often elude tlicm. 

In a recent interview, Benoit-who at age 
68 is now the director of the Federal Small 
Business Administration in New Hampshire, 
reaffirmed what he wrote seven years ago. 
He underlined the economic factors involved. 
Franco-Americans, . until relatively -Irecentiy , , 
' said Benoit, had to <(Work like blazes» to 
support their large families. This allowed ^ 
little time either to seek political office or to 
campaign for others, and even less money 
for such purposes. 

Another approach, suggested by Benoit 
and other experienced Franco-American po- 
litical observers, is that the Franco-Ameri- 
cans, unlike some other ethnic groups, «do 
not vote for their own.» In his book, Protes- 
tant and Cathqlic, a study of rfeligious and 
social interaction in Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
Kenneth Underwood stated: 

French Catholics cannot be counted ^ 

* upon to cast a ((block vote)) for one of . 
theij[^winj>eople. The French-dominated 
Wards 1 and 2^in 1936 voted about 3 to 

1 for two Irish offtdidates over the 
French candidate for County Commis- 
sioner « » * [These Frencb Wards], which 
are also traditionally Democratic * * * 
supported [in the 1944 elections] the 
Irish Catholic Democratic candidate for 
' • , the State House of Representatives 
against the French Catholic Republican 
/-^ candidate.* Holyoke Transcript, Novem- 
ber 8, 1944, p. 1 2^30 

Two other examples out of m^ny may 
be cited. In the 1960 elections Manchester, 
New Hainpshire, which is over 50% Franco- 
American and is tw6^ to one Democrat, 
^ gave a 12,000 majority vote to John^F. 
Kennedy, but a 700 vote mtuority to the Re- 
publican governor Wesley Powell against his 
Democrat Franco-American adversary Ber- 
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narcl L. Boutin/^ ' 

In (he 1956 Congressional Democratic 
primary in Maine-where no Franco-Ameri^ 
can has yet been elected to Congress-the 
Yankee Frank Coffin was running against a 
Franco-American. Coffin won the prhnary 
and carried by a ^considerable margin those 
areas which were heavi^ Franco-American. 
An old line Pranco-American politician, 
after^ hearing of the overwhelming Franco- 
American support for Coffin, was said to 
remark with tears in his eyes: «We didn't dt 
what the Yankees said we would -we chose 
the best man, not the French man. 



However, Franco-American politicians 
unanimously agree that Franco-Americans 
(regardless of their party affiliation) will 
heavily - support an >^tstanding Franco- 
American candidate-such as Benoit, or 
Robert Coutourier in Maine. But 'since most 
/political candidates, liKe, most^eople, are 
I not outstai^ing, the reasons forXhis over- 
Mill lack of Franco- American voting solidarity 
are worth examining. 

Perhaps the bes^ explanation has been 
given by Jacques Ducharme, a New England 
Franco-American, who has offeifed some 
penetrating insights into the Fi^nco-Ameri- 
can world. In his 1943 boj^k, The Shadows 
of the Trees, a charming and highly personal 
account of the Franco-Americans in New 
England, Diicharme looks at some of «the 
highly original vagaries of Fraiico-American 
politics,»33 After noting the divisions which 
have characterized Franco- American politics, 
Ducharme comments as f'oUows: 

The root. of all thi^evil is the individu- 
ality of the Franco-American, his insis- » 
tence^on inaifitaining his own opinion 
without regard to any party^^loyalty. 
[This] intense ind/vi(ftialisni ^bf the' 
Franco-American is his greatest quality 
and his worst defect: Everything begins * 
and ends there.* # # 



^ * * * Every nationality has some trait 
which distinguishes it apart ^^^om lan- 
guage or faith, and in the Frenchman, 
be he from France, Canada, or the United 
States, it is individualism. The Irish 
American is very inuch an individual, 
also, but he can adapt himself easily to 
his fellows, whei^s thp Franco-Ameri- 
<:nn makes teamwork difficult. 1 can re- 
^ meriiber the trials ahd wars of the bas- ^ 
ketball coaches at Assumption [the 
Frartco-American college in Worster, 
Mass.], when they would try to instill 
some tactics into the players' heads. In 
the long run, it was simpler to give them 
the ball, and let them do what they 

wanted. * * * 

' ■ ' ■ ' ■ - ■ ~- ^ ^. . . . - 

This individualism wOrlfs in devious 
ways. Alone or by the aid of osiers, a , 
Franco-American may rise aliHle-above 
\ the rest. Then some will say: / 

«I1 est orgueilleux. He is proUd, and 
' forgets thaf we put him there.» 

There may be criticism: ' 
((How is it that he rose to such a por- 
tion? » 
Or jealousy: v . 

((Why shouldn't I have his position? » 
It all ends with, the failure of the 
Franco-Americans to support thetPcom- 
. patriot, so that any imik)rtance he might 
^ have had as their representative is Tost. •'^ , 

Virtually every Franco-American whom 
I interviewed^^ agreed that this individuality 
-whether it is inherent in^he French of de- 
rived from notions associated with the French 
revolution, of for whatever reason-is a basic- 
quality of the Franco-American, indeed of 
all the French, and has considerably wealc-^ 
^ ened Franco-American political strengt||! 

t. 

In addition to the factors already men- 
tioned, there afe perhaps some peeper ex- 
planations for Franco-^Americ^n political 
attitudes. Franco-Aniericans have' "been slo\^ 
in seeking political pbwet as a resttlt of an 
almost unique ethos (outlook, orientatioi|^ 
and value system) which has survived iFo? 
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over three centuries. In sum, this ethos is 
one derived from a French-Canadian pre- 
industrial rural sbciety dominated by the 
religiouX and social philosophy of the Ro- 
man Cajjiolic church. If the Franco-Ameri- 
cans «latk that final touch in politiji* (in 
tlie wortis of Henri Goguen, f^mm Secre- 
tary of State of Massachusetts) -if they have 
not showi'i that ambition and drive for politi- 
cal power-it is to this ethos that we must 
look. 



y. The French-Canadian Ethos 

By fhe time of the British conquest of 
New France (later to become the province of 
Quebec) in 1760, the French-CanadiM* 
timbered about 65,000.^^ This group ih 
turn was descended mainly from some 
10,000 settlers -mostly peasants, vtisans 
and soldiers-who came from France during 
the preceding century!^ ^ France, at the time 
whefi most of the Canadian immigration was 
taking place (about 1632-1740) was a 
strongly Catholic nation; an absolute mon- 
archy by divine right in which parliament 
played only a consuUative role; and an agrar- 
ian nation with remnants of feudalism em- 
bodied in a seigneurial system under which 
the King granted land for a periodic fee to 
a seigneur who in turii deeded parcels of the 
land to rent paying peasants.^ ^ 

As the French immigrants^settled in Can- 
ada, these French institutions were contin- 
ue<l substantially without change. Settle- 
ment and colonization were directed in Can- 
ada by officials (the governor and the inten- 
dant) appointed by and directly responsible 
to the King (Louis XIV), who reinsjituted 
the seigneural system. Ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration with schools run by the church was"* 
established by 1663 under the authority of 
•Bishop Laval and the creation of Notre 
Dame de Quebec parish.^ ^ Though some of ., 
these first 10,000 immigrants continued to 




push >cst>^d north, most of then/ set- 
tled on farm lands along the baulks of the/ 
St. Lawrence. These farmers-«hahitants»- 
constituted the group from whicH are de- 
scended the great majority of French- 
Canadians-incliiding those who later mi- 
grated to the New England mill towns in the 
United States."^^ Accordingly, it is most 
pertinent to examine the culture and way 
of iife of these habitants and the society in 
^hiyh they lived. 

By 1760-the time of the British con- 
quest-the situation-of the French-Canadian 
community, as set forth in a 1956 Report of 
the Royal Commission of Inquiry on Con- 
stitutional Problems in Quebec, niay be sum-' 
marized as follows: 

1) ruined financially, through many years 
of war; 

2) cut off from its original mother coun- 
try »» » from the triple viewpoints of 
economy, culture and religion; 

3) beheaded of its civil elite; its public 
administrators!; traders and contractors, 
as well as the social leaders, had re- 
turned to France. 

4) deprived of its higher education;, the 
colleges of the Jesuits and theRecollets 
wliich had provided secondary educa-. 
tion, were closed and [of the colleges] 
'the sole survivor was the Seminaire de . 
Quebec; 

5) separated from major business and 
consequently from the sourees of 
wealth; * « * 

Its clergy alone remained to direct its 
religious, cultural, social and even its 
, political life.^^ ^ 

In short, by the time that New France 
was ceded to Britain in 1763, most of the 
French-Canadian community, except for its 
clergy, was hardly aWare of even «the possi- 
bilities of politics»'^'^ as an instrument for 
changing social and economic conditions. 
As Gustave Larictot has observed: 
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fhc habitants of New France had no 
experience of common action in politi- 
cal matters. With no organization what- 
soever that coUl^ group ^n0 ^irect them 
they had become accustomed to sub- 
nujting without question to the ordi- 
nances of the intendants, to the orders 

of .the governofs and t^ the edicts pf 
Versailles .^3 

Ir • ^ 

As previously iio*ed, of thev elite there 
primarily remained the clergy whose goals 
were to safeguard the faith and keep its 
parisjiioners true to the spirit of la survi- 
vancer Kwavnick, the ( Canadian political 
scientist, has noted that preservation of the" 
faith was no easy task in an Anglo-Saxon 
controlled ^milieu in which life w«s domi- 
nated by ma^rialistic impu|ses and the 
Protestant ethic, and in which most changes 
tended to devalue and undermine reli- 

A A 

gioii.»^^ However, the fears of the clergy 
were soon put to rest for reasons well stated 
by Pierr^^ Trudeau, the present prime minis- 
ter of Canada: 

When Canada passed into British 
hands, the Church naturally concerned 
herself with safegigrding the faith by 
protecting her aiMority. And, as it 
turned out, shq^iscovered that her 
position lAd in a sense Improved. For 
after the Uebacle of 1760, she remained 
alone as a social beacon to give strength 
and guidance to vanquished people, and 
to the victor she had the potentialities 
of a formidable opponent. So, after 
difficult beginnings, both powers found 
it advantageous to work out a modus 
Vivendi. Loyalty was bartered for 
religious freedom, and the Church was 
as good as her word. During the wars of 
1775, 1812, 1914, and 1939, the 
Catholic hierarcjj^ prescribed submis- 
sion to His Majesty's government; they 
even launched an appeal against the 
Fenian raiders in 1870. And at the time 
of the 1837 rebellion,"*^ they used their 
powers to check the patriots. 
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' When the faith lay safe, no distant call 
to democratic liberty held much appeal 
to the churclunei*. The reason may Irave 
^ been partly that the torch of freedom so 

often appeared to be borne by enemies 
of the faith, as in the case of nineteentli- 
century revolutionaries whose staple 
stock-in-trade was anti-clericalism 

For the next one hundred years and 
more— continuing into the period of heavy 
migration to the United States (1865-1900) 
—French ^nada remained a clergy oriented 
^rural society-a society, in the words of 
I J A. R. M. Lower, ^(essentially cut off from 
the rest of the worl^, turned inward upon it- 
i^elf. to a degrcje^lew people of English speech 
can grasp; a society unbelievably parochial 
but in every sense a strong blood brother- 
hood. i 

By I860, over 80% of French Canada 
was rural, and it was almost exclusively the 
habit^nts-foxceA from their land due to 
obsolete agricultural practices resulting in 
soil exhaustion-who camfe to the United 
States."*^ In 1861 and 1862, the French 
consul at Quebec, Gauldi^e-Boilleau, made a 
study of a typital French-Canadian rural 
family living in Quebec in St. Irenee Parish 
on the north coast of the St. Lawrence 
River. Tlie study (Paysen de St. Irenee) is 
valuable for its jjescription of the etho^of 
these habitants |||k the eve of their great mi- 
gration to the New England mill towns dur- 
ing the next thirty and more years. 

«The habitat of St. Irenee,)> states 
Gauldr^e-Boilleau, ^still [in the year 1 86 1] 
does hot quite understand the importance of 
education. At the time fi^^ed for the pay- 
ment of contributions, the school commis- 
sioners are s()metimes in an open struggle 
with a sector of the population. ^'^^ With le- 
^ct to secondary and higher education, 
Gauldr^^Boilleau says: ^Although several 
habitants of St. Irenee would be able to 
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afford sending their children to college, they 
do have that ambition, and only concern 
tlieniselves with training to be good farm- 
ers.»^^ Some reasons for this indifference of 
the habitant tp higher education arcv com- 
mented on by Gauldr6e-Boilleau as follows: 

The parishoners of St. hcnee claim 
th/t most of the children that are sent 

^ to the Quebec colleges lose their reli- 
gious faith there and often learnSbad 
habit^: The behaviour of the «seigneurs)> 
-doctors, notaries, and lawyers of the 
county -is used as proof of this claim. If 
one is to believe them, this class of edu- 
cated people fairly frecjuently give rise ^ 
to scandals through their Immoderate 

. behaviour, their sacrilegious speech and 
their absence oi scruples in financial 
transactions. These accusations arise, in 
part, from sentiments of jealousy which 
exist nearly everywhere in the country 
against tlie bourgeois classes; but it is 
necessary to recognize that the morals 
of independent wealthy people' or of 
those involved in the liberal professions 
are in contrast, to a certain extent, in 
Canada with the simple character and 
the pious beliefs of the farmers.^' 

To pause for a moment in this narration 
of Gauldr^e-Boilleau^s study, it is evident 
that these attitudes towards education and 
the liberally educated professions-attitudes 
Vwhich the habitant brought with him to the 
United States-^impeded the development of 
either a politically sophisticate^ electorate 
or art' elite leadership group. Moreover, as 
Gauldr^e*Boilleau pointed out, the principle 
of organizing Ithemselves for political pur- 
poses <<has been neither understood nor ex- 
ploited by the Canadians of French origin, 
as has been done by their felloW citizens of 
English Qrigin>^^ Indeed, as tjhe study ob- 
serves, the scorn which the habitants dis- 
played for those in the liberal professions 
was carried over to politics where one 
habitant wlhs quoted by Gauldr6e-B9illeau 
assaying: 



We are simple people, we habitants, 
said Isidore, one day * ♦ and because ' 
of our ignorance, we are forced to put 
educated citizens at the head of our 
municipalities and our administrations, 
but these leaders , basically explqit us 
and perhaps do not deserve tlie respect 
of honest pcople.^^ 

It was only Uia clergy, of all the edu- 
^;ated classes, who A^re respectpd by the 
habitants and were the undisputed -leaders 
of all aspect of community life. As Gaul- 
dr^e-Boilleau noted: 

•. CO- 

The authority of the cur^ is respect- 
ed; he enjoys the esteem accorded to 
those whose minion is to teach and to 
comment on the Gospel, People prmly 
believe that the priest has supernatural 
relationsliips with heaven. The habitants'^ 
will take the advice of their cur6 in all 
important affairs, whether religious or 
civil. His int^vention wards off pro- 
ceedings at law or terminates them, ap- - 
peases hate and reconciles enemies, Tlie 
civil law hardly affects them; they 
hardly take it into account. On the con- 
trary, for them, religion is a powerful - 
brake and the only one capable of re- 
straining them,^^ 

Reflecting on the attitude of both the 
' habitants and the clergy toward the state 
during these years, Pierre Trodeau writes: 

A conquered people therefore not 
only faced a state wt^ch they feared as 
the creature of a foreign natio^, but also 
belonged to a church which distrusted 
that state as a rival power and as a child 
of the Revolution, liable to be doniina- 
ted by anti-clericals, Prote^nts, or even 
socialists. The resuUing popuhiiattitude 
was a combination of politicallupersti- 
tion and social conservatism, wKerein 
the state-any stat^was regardedVas an 
ominous being whose uncontrollrole ca- 
prices were just as^ likely to lead it to 
crush familie^tuid devour crucifixes as 
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to help the needy and^ maintain order. 
Electoral processes' for^ the mass of the ^ 
people remained mysterious rituals of 
foreign origin, of little value beyond 
that for which the individual can barter 
his vote: a receipted grocery bill, a bot- 
tle of whisky, >s^rkman*s compensa- 
tion, a contract toHmild a bridge, a 
school grant, a conimuni^yJiospital.55 

In sum, the many ihousimd^^ habitants 
who migratecl to the New Eiftland mill 
towns during the years following the Civil 
War brought with them the attitudes of 
a rural, clergy Qriented, anti-intellectual, 
anti-state vsociety. which did not see political 
action as very necessary and did not view 
pplitics as an honorable way to spend one's 
life. This,. then, is the political ethos which 
tlie French-Canadian habitants passed on to 
their Franco-American descendants in New 
England. 

Nor was the force of this ethos much 
diminished by the transfer from a rural to an 
industrial setting. For, in New England as in 
Canada, the life of the new immigrant-so- 
cial, cultural, and religious-c<|itered around 
the clergy, who were, with few exceptions, 
the only natural leaders who had emigrated 
with the habitants from Quebec*^ ^ As a 
result, the old values were retained in sub- 
stantially undiluted form-including the bias 
against active participation in politics. 

In his 1939 novel. The Delusson Family , 
Jacques Ducharme tells the story of Jean 
Baptiste Delusson, who came from his farm 
in Saint Valerin, Quebec, in 1874 to work in 
the mills at Holyoke, Massachusetts. Some 
years later, when the French-Canadians were 
making their first effort to break Irish con- 
trol of city government, Jean Baptists's son, 
Pierre, indicated ^n interest in politics. 
Shortly after the French-Canadians had been 
defeated in this* attempt, Jean Baptiste 
questioned his son: 



«Do you think that you would like / 
public life, Pierre?)) 

«Yes. father. 1 think that I should like 
it very miifR.)) 

((But, Pierre, you have seen only one 
phase of itj) 

(^What do you mean, father?)) asked 
Pierre, who began to sense that his fa- 
ll ther's inquiry had a purpose behind it. 

His father made a deprecatory gesture, 
and replied: 

«lt is not clean work, Pierre. Could - 
you be sincere when you needed votes? 
And then if you were elected to any of- 
fice would you abide by the promises 
which you would have made? And 
would you keep clear of graft?)) 

«Why father,)) protes||^ Pierre, «1 
have no intention of entering politics, at 
least not for a long time. And if Tdo, I 
shall try to do my job honestly.)) ^ 

Jean Bajttiste nodded, for he knew 
that Pierre had much moral sense in # 
him. 

«I kilow that you would, Pierre. It is ^ 
only that I would rather no son of mine 
have anything Jo do with politics. The 
Irish are at present in the saddle, and in 
the last campaign I can't say that I cared 
for their methods.)) . ^ 

Another acute observer oY^Uiy^ranco- 
American world, George Theriault, (currently 
a professor of sociology at Dartmouth), 
made .a similar observation in his 1951 Doc- 
toral thesis at Hamrard— an intensive study 
of the Franco- Americans in Nashua, New 
Hampshire. Drawing from his «notebook of 
observations of Franco*American life,» Ther- 
iault describes the following scene on 
election night at the Lalibert^ family of 
Nashua, New Hampshire: 

Suddenly Jean (one of the six Lalibert^ 
children!, a tall thin youth of seventeen 
now at home on vacation from St. 
Charles Barromee, the seminary he at- 
tends during the school year at Sher- 
brooke, in Quebec, Canada, buftsts into ^ 
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room, crying in almost hysterical excite- 
ment, ((Les bleus gagnent!)> «l-cs bleus 
gagncnt!)) («Thc Blues are winning!))) 
Jean has been listening to the Montreal 
radio, with friends next door, and he 
has just received the first returns on Ca- 
nadian national elections that had been 
held that day. His father, Antoine, re- 
bukes him mildly for bursting into tlie 
room and says to him: .«Tu t*excite pour 
rien, mon p*tit)> (Ybu're getting all 
worked up over nothing, spn.))) Jean, 
abashed and puzzled at tne lack of in- 
terest in the news whicK seems to be 
clearly important to him, turns and 



leaves the room 
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Jean Baptiste Delusson and Antoine La- 
Iibert6 were typical of the older generation 
of French-Canadian and later Franco- Ameri- 
cans who held politicians and political power 
to be unworthy of serious attention. If, as 
nfVted by Glazer and Moynihan, politics is 
viewed as a vehicle to provide «jobs, * * * 
recognition and prestige and the advance- 
ment of group interests,» then clearly it was 
not a main area of interest for Franco- 
Americans.^^ For what was important to 
the great mass of Franco- Americans was not 
power or recQgnition-but salvation. Nor was 
fmancial success much sought iflt meant the 
diminution of one's faith. Excessive ambi- 
tion-political or otherwise-was not encour- 
aged, and an acceptance of place and station 
was a sign of personal humility consistent 
with the hope of salvation. 

Commeytators on the Franco-American 
world have been noting tHis ethos for many 
years. For instance, in 1897, W. P. Green- 
oOgh wrote of the French-Canadians in New 
England : 

The people are mainly industrious, 
but to a New Englander would not seem 
hard worked. Mechanics do not try to 
^ turn out. the most and best work pos- 
sible, but only, enough to live on, and 
just a little more if the chance comes. 



Their habits being simple and their 
living cheap, they arc satisfied with 
littla, and social ambitions do not 
trouble them much.^^ 

■\ 

A. R. M. Lower, writing in 1929 in 
«New France in New England,» portrays the 
French-Canadian character as follows: 

He has the Norman qualities of thrift 
and industry, all the Latin's sociability 
^\^d that virtue for which the Latyi is 
not conspicuously famous, honesty, at 
least honesty in the small things of Hfe. 
He is medievally conservative. His is not 
. ^ an acquisitive or materialistic nature. He 
is C9st in rather a small mould and is 
satisfied to have things as his ancestors 
had them. * * * Essentiafly religious and 
spiritual in his outlook on life, he stands 
at the opposite pole from Protestant 
materialism and individualism.^^ 

Writing in 1937 in her study of ethnic 
groups in Burlington, Vermont, Elin L. An- 
derson obse|*ved>: 

In Burlington those of French-Cana - 
dian descent form a bloO of nearly ten 
thousand people. Although individually . 
volatile, they are as a group unassertive, 
concerned primarily with maintaiiiing 
what they have in the way of national 
integrity-their religion, Iheir language, 
their customs. They ''have never had to 
fight for these in the same way as the 
Irish. The right was granted them by the 
British at the tfift^ of the conquest and 
they have preserved the characteristics 
by constant, passive resistance to outside 
influence whether British of French. 
Even in Burlington they seem less per- 
turbed than others by the course of out- 
side events; they put their faith in God 
and quietly produce the future popula- 
tion of the city. 

In 1939, Constance Green, a history in- 
structor at Smith College, summarized the 
early social life of „ French-Canadians in 
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Holyoke, Massachusetts as follows: ' 

/ Work, go to Mass, save money, and re- 
[Antsx to Province Quebec --that was long 
the order. As time wore on the dream of 
final return to Canada loft much of its 
charm and tlie French Canadian ac- 
cepted Holyoke as his home; Yet al- 
though many of these people became 
naturalized citizens, they were not soon 
or easily Americanized. Their children 
attended French schools; they spoke 
French Canadian at home; they read the 
locally published French newspaper; 
they celebrated their own special holi- 
days, New Year's and St. John the Bap- 
tist's Day. Outside' their church few 
' knew much pleasure.^-' 

Almost tw^ty years later, Kenneth 
Underwood -also writing of the interaction 
of various ethnic groups in Holyoke-notes 
that Franco-Americans «have not shown so 
gXeat a drive as the Irish for leadership and 
social status,» and that « their (the Franco- 
Americans] stolid temperament and accep- 
tance of the conditions of work made them 
more acceptable to the Yankee mill owners 
than the aggressive Irish. »^'* 

George Theriault, in his 1951 study, con- 
trasts «the typically American conception of 
'going places,' 'getting somewhere in the 
world 'I with the French-Canadian attitude 
asfolloWs: 

Where, for the American, the father's 
material achievement is to be surpassed 
and enlarged upon, for the French Cana- 
dian the father's life is a shining ex- 
ample to be emulated .65 

Theriault's observations have particular 
significance as a guide to the evolution of 
Franco-American political attitudes. For, as 
Jacques Ducharme observed in 1943: 

The part that the Franco-Americans 
have played in New England is not a^ 



showy one. Vhey are the laborers, the 
small taxpayers, the privates in the 
Army, the mill workers, the small mer- 
chants, the women clerks in department 
stores, all common people. 

Obviously, if this was representative of the 
group «to be emulated,» hv%n Franco- 
Americans clearly were not destined -^at 
least for some time-to develop the kind of 
leadership neces^^ry for political success. 
Of- course, as previously noted^the French- 
Canadian ethos did not prevent some Franco- 
Americans from achieving significant elector- 
al victories-particularly in municipalities 
with heavy Franco-American populations. 
But the French-Canadian ethos, unlik6 that 
of the Irish, foi* example, did not inspire that 
«final touch»^^-that desire to attain the 
full measure of' political power. 



VI. The Impact of Assimilation on Franco- 
A merican Political A ttitudes 

Franco-Americans abnost unanimously 
agree that-.since the end of World War II- 
there has been a slow but progressive break- 
ing down of the elements of la survii)ance. 
Concerned Franco-Americans attribute this 
gradual loss of their unique culture to many 
factors. They note the decline of the use of 
French in the home; the lack of interest in 
bi-lingualism and the increased use of Eng- 
lish by the younger generation the fall- 
ing off in attendance at Franco-American 
churches; the growing po|)uIarity of public 
schools; the number of mixed marriages;^^ 
the development of n more cosmopolitan 
world view since World War II; the impact of 
television; loss of popular interest and sup- 
port of the Franco-American press;^* and, 
simply, the inevitable adaption of the values 
of the majority ^oup in which they Uve.'^-^ 

Perhaps the most eloquent spokesman in 
New England for the maintenance of Franco- 
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American identity and culture is Wilfred 
Beaulieu. thdfeditor of La Travailleur. a 
Franco-American weekly «journal of opin- 
ion devoted exclusively to tlie recording and 
the promotion of Franco-American cultural 
activities. » I visited Deaulieu on a Saturday 
afternoon in mid-November (1968) at his 
office in Manchester, New Hampshire where 
La Travailleur is printed. A short, stocky 
man with a strong French accent, Beaulieu 
was there assisting the operator of the print- 
ing press in getting out^lijjt edition. BeauHei^ 
who noted lhat, «s editorHie also occasional* 
ly swept the floors, made no secret of the 
uncertain financial status of his journal, and 
spoke regretfully of the decline of the once 
vigorous Franco-American press in New Eng- 
land.^ ^ «Whfcn I am dead,» said the 68 year 
old Beaulieu, «no one will be fool enough to 
carry on.» Beaulieu blames the decline of 
the spirit of la survivance on the «new breed» 
of clergy .To quote Beaulieu: 

The clergy of 50 and 75 years ago was 
educated in Quebec, and brought ol**^ 
mentality, and institutions of French 
Canada with them. These priests were 
dedicated to «la survivance» and their 
' creed could be summed up by the say- 
ing «Qui perd sa langue, perd sa foi.» 
(Who loses his language, loses his faith.) 
Since the 1920s, the Irish bishops of 
New England have pressed for assimila- 
tion of all groups within one Roman 
Catholic Church. Thus, a new bre^d of 
Franco-American clergy, born and edu- 
cated in the United States, has been cre- 
ated. They speak French (but rather 
poorly); and do not encourage preseyva- 
tion'of the language. Nor do they Aave 
the same single-minded devotiop to 
maintenance of French culture. I have 
spent my life trying to preserve Franco- 
American culture. I, and others like me, 
are losing the fight. 

The mipact of assimilation on Franco- 
American political attitudes is difffcult to 
assess. As previously lioted, the spirit of 



sociii cohesiVeness and identity embodied in 
la survivance was not transferred to tlie area 
of politics. The Franco- American, largely be- 
cause of his individuality and his mistrust of 
poHticians, could not be counted upon to 
cast a block vote or to support without ques- 
tion a fellow Franco-American. With increas- 
ing acculturation and a continual movement 
to what Banfield and Wilson hav^ called the 
« Anglo-Saxon Protestant political ethos,» 
there is even less of a possibility that Franco- 
Americans will be sympathetic to a politics 
of ethnic appeal. If a desire for ethnic recog- 
nition persists at aU, it will probably be m»\\- 
ifested in the pride which Franco-Americans 
have in the newer breed of Franco-American 
politician-men like the able and articulate 
Bernard Boutin of New Hampshire^ -who 
are representative of the ethnic groiip «but 
at the same time display the attributes of the 
generally admii^ed Anglo-Saxon model. 

The difference in political attitudes 
shown by the older and younger ge^nerations 
^ Franco-American politicians is particularly' 
evident. The older politicians whom I inter- 
viewed,, without exception, take for granted 
the existence of ethnic factors in political 
life. Indeed, they view their constituencies 
largely in terms of their ethnic groupings and 
usually deplore-some mildly and others ve- 
hemently-the voting independence of the 
Franco- American electorate. 

. By contrast, the attitude of the younger 
Franco-American politicians was perhaps the 
best typified by Emile Bussiere, the 36 year 
old attorney who was recently defeated as 
the democratic candidate for governor of 
New Hampshire. «I have never looked upon 
the ethnic aspect of political life as of over- 
whebning significance,* said Bussiere, «and I 
hope the day will come when ethnic factors 
will be of no importance whatever.* Simi- 
lar" vie Ws were expresseJd by Richard Guy, 34, 
. a city councillor in Salem, Massachusetts, 
and Maurice Arel, 31, the President of the 
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Board of Aldermen in Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire. . Guy and Arel are examples of the 
acculturative process at work. Both come 
f^ families who stressed the «old values* 
-religion, tKe French langu^e; survival of 
the faith -and a lack of emphasis 6h the role 
of edilcation; both reject the old values; 
both married girls who were not Franco- 
American; both art sending their children to 
public schools; both- doubt that tlieir chil- 
dren will learn to speak French; both regard 
religion as subordinate to educdtl6n and 
both atteqd nfyn Franco-American churches, 
gave an interesting example of the 
^ging conception of the clergy over three 
Stations: «To my grandparents,* Arel 
said, «the priest was the Jeader of the 
community; to my pareifts, the priest. was^ 
someone who was probably respected more 
than anyone else but always sefemed to be 
^ looking for money; in my family, we don't 
attend a Franco-American church, and the 
priest is simply respected. »^^' 

^*sn^^ younger politicians with|||bm I 
rspoke^^O jj^iy Roi^t Coutourier, the for- 
mer mayor of Lewistonv Main^cham^ioned 
the cduse of It^mrvivance. Coutourier is a 
vocal and energetic spokesman for a sm^ll 
number of young Francor Americans in 'New 
England who seek to resist the erosion*of 
Franco-American identity and culture. To 
Coutourier, /a survii>artce means a w%y of life^ 
that, for cultural purposes, stresses the reten- 
tion of the French language, and certain of 
the «best features* of French, French:Cana- 
dian, and Franco-American literature and 
>^lture.«J At age 28, CoutoVirier is maiyied 
but has not yet had children^ «If you have 
children,* I asked him, «wiU they learn^td 
speak French?* '«They will if they want to 
stay in this house,* said.Coutourier, and he 
obviously meant it. Coutourier's desire for 
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ethnic identification " and cf^hesion-mso ex- 
tends to politics-^perhaps art inevitability 
for a Franco-American politician in a city 
where Franco-Americans constitute about 
^5% of the population. Coutourier frankly 
stated that^ upon becoming Mayor of Lewis- 
toil in 1965, he made a special effort to ap- 
point qualified 'franco-Americans to posts 
in city government in order to correct the 
imbalance wJiich 'had. favored won Franco- 
AmericanS for many years. (See discussion 
under Part III, above.) It is this desire to 
«stick together more closely,* as Coutourier 
put it, that distuigtrishes his approach from 
that of Emile Bussiere and others. «Given 
two candidates of roughly equal abilities,* 
said Coutourier, «I would encourage both 
the people and the political leadership to 
support the Franco-American.* 

^ \ 

J ^ 

D^ite the vigor of Coutourier a^djiis 
small following, there seems little doubt tJiat 
the waning ^pirit of la survivance, and the 
accompanying acculturation, has weakened 
the Sthiik idenfification of the current gen- 
eration of Franco-Americans, including j 
Franco-American politicians. Moreover, as ^ 
one would expect in the 1960s, even Cou-'k 
tourier and his group reject most of the 
values associated with the French-Canadian 
ethos. Coutourier considers education to be 
- more important than religion and he states 
, that the recognition and prestige associated 
. with political life appeal as much to his 
/ group as any other. Finally,'Jt is clear that 
yowng Franco-Americans have come a long " 
' ^ way from the days of Jean Baptiste Delusson 
I .and Antoine Lalibert^.|Public *rvice is no 
longer considered a dishonorable way to 
spend one's life. This alone is a most signifi- 
cant change in Franco-American political ^ 
attitudes. 
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Notes 



1 ; The Franco-American population in New Eng- 
land can only be estimated. The United States 
c^n9us of 1 960 gives population figures in each 
state for foreign stock (foieign born or having 
one parent foreign born) ((Canadlansv but does 
not break these figures down further into 
French Canadians and Otl\er Canadians, The 
11950 census glvei figures only fpr ((foreign 
born» Canadian French and Other Canadians. 
David Walker, formerly at the Bureau for Re- 
search In MuniAi^ Government at Bowdoin 
CoUcge, estimaflfln 1961 that Franco-Ameri- 
can* numbered^ at least 12% of the New. Eng- 
land populatiof. David B. Walker, Polhks and 
Ethnociintrlfm: The Case of the Franco Amerh 
cans, Bowdoin College Bureau for Research in 
unicfpal Government, Brunswick, Maine, 
61 , 7. the estimate of over one million noted 
ve 4^ that of Joscphat T. Benoit, former 
mayor of Manchester, ^ew HMnpshire. Jose- ' 
phat T Benoit, Attifudas des^franco-Amir'h 
caines en ^plit 'tque, (Brunswick, l^aine: Franco- 
yfl^mericjfti institute), 1964, 17 (in Frenclt). 
Henri^6ugen, formerXSecretary of State bf 
"ilassachusetts and President of LVnion Saint 
Jean Baptiste d'Amirique, the largest fraternal 
insurance society in the United States, estimates 
that there ^re at least two million Franco- 
Americans ffNew England, (personal interview) 

2, Jojephat T. Benoit, >4ft/mcte5 (M Franco-Amir- 
\ icaiheseh Politique, (Brunswick^ Maine: Franco- 
American Institute), 1 961 , 1 7, (in French). 

3, This percentage Is^the estimate given tQ me by 
August P. La France, Secretary of State of 
Rhode Island, who states that it is based on a 

' recent survey. Benoit (op. cit., 17) estimates 
the Rhode Island percentage at 20%. 

'4. Walker, (op^it, 7) estimates the Maine per- 
centage as MPtst one" sixth of the state's popu- 
lation. BenoHop. cit., 17) estimates 20% and 
kobert, Coutourier, the former mayor of Lewis- 
ton, Maine, places the percentaget^t 25%. (per- 
sonal interview) 

5. Ten per cent of the Massachusetts population is 
the estimate of Benoit (op. c/r., 17). Henri 
- Gougen, former Secretary of State of Mas- 



sachusetts-and perhaps the most knowledge- 
able Franco-American politician in the state - 
says that up to 20% of the state's popillation 
is Franco- American, (personal interview) 

6. The^ Vermont and Connecticut percentages are 
estimates of Benoit (op. cit, ,17).- ^ 

7. -David Walker has explor/d this subject in ftTlie 
Presidential Politics of the Pranco-Americans,» 
^nadian Journal of Economics and PqUtical 
Sciencfi, ^ol>j6, Mo. 3,T\ugost 1962. See also 
Walker, iP^litics and Ethnocentrism: The Cas^ 
of the Pranco-Americans, op. cit. 

8. See, for^example, G.T.pTfor, The French, 
Can^iansln l^w England, (Unpublished Mas- 
ter'strhesis. Brown UniversityT, 19,32; Jacques 
Ducharme^ The Shadows of the Trees 
York^^Harper and Brothers), 1943;. Her> 
LemaSre^ Franco-American Efforts on Behi 
the Fnpcltnangt^e in th&\^nited States,- 
(Langmge Resources Project: Dept. of Educa- 
tion)," 1964, 2-3/ Lemaire's study is also aoj^ 

^ tained in Joshua A. Fishmm^Lan^yage Loyalty^ 
No ihe United States- (The Hape, MQWton), 
19(^. I was not ablCNto procure this latter book 
so my page references are to the «LanguagejRe- 
sour.ce^Project» which Lemaire kindly senfme. 

'9. Benoit, op. c/lf., 13. 



10'. John Gunther, Inside U.S.A. 
1951,490. ^ , 



Revised Edition, 

■■ ■-/ 



i 1 > G. T. Prior, Th^ French Canadians in New Eng- 
land, .(Unpublished Master's Thesis, BrOwn 
Univetsity), 1932^51. ' 

1 2. DifBCtoire des Canafliens-Frafi^ais de Lowell, 
Ufass., and^ Alrpanac for ^e year 1884 (in 
French). ' 

13. Arthur L. EnofLes Avocats Franco-Americains 
de Lowell (1886-1-936) (in French). , \. 

\ A. Ibid. 

15. Interview ' with Josephat t. Bwioit, former 
mayor of.Marlchester; New Hampshire; Ro- 
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bcrt Rumilly, /y/5fo/re des Franco Amdrlcains 
(L'Uiilon Saint Jean Baptlste d'Am^rique: Mon- 
^ treaJ), 1958, 85, 174; Prior, op. ciu, 294. An- 
other explanation of Franco American Repub- 
licanism prior to the New Deal v(ras offered by 
Aram J. Pot^iier, the Franco-American Gover- 
nor of Rhode Island for several terms in the 
.early 1900s who stated: (Quote from Prior, op. 
cit., 243) <(By instinct, by education, and, I will 
add, by our religious beliefs, .we are conserva- 
tive, that is why our politicfil tendehcie's have 
b^^en generally Kepublican.)) 

16. Mass. Bureau of Labor Statistics/ Report of 
1881. Investigation into Regulating Laws of 
Ubor in New Enjfjand States^ quoted in Prior, 
op. c/r, 19?. 

17. Quoted in Les Franco-Am4ricains pefnts par 
euxmSmes (Association Canado-Am6ricaine 

. Montreal), 1936, 11. 

18. Prior, op. cit, 273. 

19. Quoted in Prior, op. cit, 213-21 A. 

20. Prior, op. cit., 293. . ^ 
* .. . 

21. David B. Walker, «The Presidential Politics of 
Franco-Americans,)) Canadfan Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, Vol. 28, No. 3, 
August 1962,353. ' . 

22. For exampl/, Josephat T. Benoit^, 68, former 
' mayor of Manchester, New Hampshke, Henri 

Goguen, 71 , former Secretary of State of Mas- 
sachusetts; Philip Morenzy, 61, former city 
councillor of Salem, Mas?, for 27 years; and 
others (personal inttrviews). 

22a. Monograph, City of Salem; Mass. Dept. of Com- . 
merce and ;Jtv!»lopntent, Boston, Mass." 

23. This information, together with most of the 
• material on ^alem politics, is based on inter- 

^views with Philip Mp^^nzy, a former c^ty coun- 
cillor in Salem for 27 years. 

34. Directory of Massachusetts Municipal Officials, 
' ^ 1 96«'l 969, Massachusetts LeagOe of Cities and 
Towns, 67. \ 

24a .interview with Goguen, op. cit 

25. Interview with Robert Coutourier, former 



mayor of Lewiston, who gave me most of the 
information on Lewistorf politics. . 

26. See Benoit^ro! cit, 14-16. I have tried to dis- 
cover all thehO^nt materials in English on the 
subject and hav^S^ki/ some effort (although 
not an exhaustive one) to root out the French 
writings. I read French only sparingly and" the 
French materials which were found were read 
to me by a French-Canadian friencl. 

27> Benoit,op. c/r, 15. 

28. this same point^is mpdc in Elin L. Anderson's 
V\le Americans (Cambridge: Harvard University 

jiPress), 1937, a study of ethnic groups in Bur: 
lington, Vermont as follows: (at pp. 216-217): 
'((The French Canadians * * say that instead 
of standing together and helping one of their 
members to attain public office, as they believe 
the Irish do, they jealously watch each other's 
advaiicement, and frequently hold a member 
doAvn if he seems to be making tpo rapid pro- 
gress beyond the group.)) 

29. Benoit,o/>. cit, 15. 

30. Kenneth W. Xin^^xy/oo A, Protestant and Catho- 
lic (Boston: The Beacon Press), 1957, 462. 

31. Interview with Bernard L. Boutin; See also 
Benoit,op. cIt, \5, 

32. Quoted in Duane Lockard, New England State 
Politics (Princeton: Princeton University Press), 
1959,317. 



33. Ducharme,o/j. c/r., 167. 

34. /6/c/,, 169-173. 

35. (ncluding Josephat Benoit, Henri Gougen, 
Pj^iUp Morenzy, Bernard Boutin, RoberJ Cou- 
tourier, op. cIt; William St. Onge, United States 

„ Congressman from Connecticut; Edward Laiflp- 
ron, formerly city solicitor and Democratic city 
chairman in Nashua » New Hampshire and cur- 
rently an Associftc Justice^ of the New Hamp- 

. shire Supreme Court; Donat Corriveau, for 32 
years registrar of deeds Iji f^iahua, New Hamp- ' 
shire, ajid others. The only politician who dif- 
fered with this point of view was August P. 
La France, the Secretary of State of Rhode 
Island. Although noting that Franco-Americans 
are a <(hard race to organize)) and that a'«(jertainc 
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amount of professional jealousy)) exists, La 
France stated that there is a strong feeling of 
Franco-American soHd^ity in Rliodc Island 
wliich manifests itself at the polls. This solidar- 
ity according to La France, is due to the many 
Franco-Americaii fraternal and cultural soci- 
eties in Rhode I^and, including the largest 
Franco-American Traternal insurance company 
in America (L'Union de SaiiUrJean Baptiste 
d'Am^riquc) which has its headquarters in 
Woonsocket, RJiode Island. For a discussion of 
tlie vigorous support which this latter group 
gave to Franco-Americans in politics in the 
1 920s, see Prior, op. cit., 280-281 . 

36. Report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry on 
Constitutional Problems, Vol. II, Province of 
Quebec, 1956,30. 

37. Ibid, 

38. Ibid., 30-31; See also Quebec Yearbook, 1966- 
1967 (Queens Printer; Parliament Buildings, 
Quebec), 54-55. 

39. Quebec Yearbook, op. cit, 55-56. 

40. A. R. M. Lower, Two i/Vays of Life: The Pri- 
mary Antithesis of Canadian History (Canadian 
Historical Association, Report 1943),^Reprinted 
in «Approaches to Canadian History,)) Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1967, 17-18. 

41. Report of the Royar Commission of Inquiry, 
op. cit, 39-40. ' 

42. The quote, as applied to the Irish peasants who 
emigrated to the United States, is trfken from 
Nathan Glazer and Daniel P. Moynihan, Beyond 
the Melting Pot (Cambridge, Mass.: the M. I. T. 
Press), 1963,225. 

43. L 'Administration de La Nouvelle-F ranee (Paris, 
1929), 140. Quoted by Pierre Trudeau in Fed^ 
eralism and the French Canadians (Toronto, 
MacMillan of Canada), 1968, 104. 

f4. D. kwavnick, <(Thc Roots of French danadian 
Discontent,)) Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science, XXXI, 1965, 51i6, 

u9 



45. This refers to a rebellion against the government 
by a fiery French-Canadian, Louis-Joseph Pa- 
pineau. The uprising, soon crushed, was one 
over legislative (French) or executive (English) 



control of the government, (footnote mine) 
-^6. Trudeau, o/t). c/f., 108. 

47. A. R. M. 

48. Ibid., 21 ; Leqiaire, op. eft, 4-8. 

49. Quoted from Leon Gerin, «nic French Cana- 
dian Family- Its Strengths and Wei^knesses,)> 
contained in French-Canadian Society, Vol.1, 
Eds. Marcel Rioux and Yves Martin (Toronto: 
McClelland and Steward Limited), 1964,51 . 

50. Ibid., 52. 

\ 

■( 

'51. Ibid., 53. 

52. Ibid, 54. 

53. Ibid., 57. 

54. Ibid, 55. 

55. Trudeau, op. cit, 109. 

56. Lemaire,op. c/'f., 10. 

57. Jacques Ducharme, The Delusson Family (Nev/ 
York, Funk and Wagnalls Company), 1939, 
192-193. ... 

58. George F. Theriault, The Franco-Americans in a 
New England Community (Unpublished Ph. D. 
Thesis: Harvard University), 1951, 16^ 18-19. 

59. Glazer and Moynihan, op. cit., 67. 

60. W. P. Greenough, Canadian Folk-life- and Folk- 
lore (New York?, G.H, Richmond), 1897, 172, 
quoted inJLloyd W. Warner and Leo Srt>le,So- 
cial Systems of American Ethnic -Groups O^evf 
Haven: Yale University Press), 1945, 77. 

61. A. R.M. Lower, New France in New England 
(The Southwotth Press), 1929, 281 . 

62. Anderson, op. cit., 28-29. 

63. Constance M. Green, Holypke, Massachusetts 
' „(New Haven: Yale University Press), 1 939, 371 . 

64. Underwood, op. cit, 211. 

65. Theriault, op. cit, i59-268. 
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66. Ducharmc. The Shadows of the Trees^p. cit., 3. 

67. It is significant that Franco-Americans have lag- 
ged far behind other nationalities in producing 
lawycr|--traditionany ' the most politically in- 
clined and active group in th'e*community..For 
example, Lewiston, Maine, with a Franco- 
American population^of ov^r 85%, has 43 law- 
yers of whoiti oniy 6 are Franco- American. (In- 
terview with Robert Coutourleiyi<)rmer ra^or 
of Lewiston.) Nashua, New Hampshire^ith a 
Franco-American population exceedu^ 50%. 
Tias some TOJw^ers but only 3 ar/ Franco- 
American. (Inter^ew with E4*rard/Lampron, 
Associate Justice otthe-^^w FJimpshire Su- 
preme Court.) 

68. It will be recalled tiiat this is the expression of 
H^ri Goguen. formerly the Secretary of State 
ofMat&chusetts. 

69. Dr. ^Robert A. Beaudoin, President of the Fed- 
eration of Franco-Americans in New Ham|»SRire 
and recently appointed to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Languages in the Umted States De^ 
partment of Education, states that 25 years ago 
80% of children starting in Franco-American 
parochial schools could speak only French. To- 
day, saj*s Beaudoin, 80 to 85% can speak only 
English, (personal interview) 

70. Lemairc,op. cit, 64, 

71. hiteryiew with, Arthur Clement, former editor 
of the Franco-American daily- newspaper, 
UEtoile, of Lowell, Mass.; In 1937, there were 
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three daily Franco-American newspapers, and 
twenty-eight weeklies. Today, no daily news- 
papeiajremain ^d there ai|p only three weeklies. 
Sec Lemaire^op, cit., 35, 52-53. 

72. For^an excellent summary of the foundations 
of la, survivance, see X5eorge Theriault, The 
Franco-Americans in New England, in Canadian 
Dualism, Ed., Mason Wade (Toronto : University 

^f Toronto Press), 1960. 

73. See footnote 71. 

* 

74. Edward C. Banfield and James Q, Wilson, City 
Politics (Vintage Books: New York), 42 

75. Boutin, 45, was formerly the mayor of Laconia, 
New Hampshire, and was the Democratic candi- 
date for the governorship of New Hampshire in 
1958 and 1960. 

76. Banfield and Wilson, op.^c/f., 43. 

77. Ij^view with Emile Bussiere. 

78. Interviews with Richard Guy and Maurice Arel. 

79. Interview with Maurice Arel. 

80; Including op. cit, Bernard Boutin (45), Emile 
Bussiere(36), Maurice Arel (31), Richard Guy 
(34), and Don Ethier (33), an alderman in 
Nashua, New Hampshire. \ 

81. Interview with Robert Coutourier. 
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An analysis of the problems oi .the (tevelopment of New England French Catholic 
parishes, in the nineteenth century Is the focus of Mason Wade's article from the Catho- 
lic Historical Review of July, 1950. Wade most adequately portrays the obstacles in the 
way of the French speaking 19th century New Englander wishing to fulfill hisreligioM 
duties in the face of an English-speakiog clergy and the initial reluctance^ the Canadi- 
an hierarchy to support the im'(nigr»tion in any way. it is extremely unforfnate that we 
do not, at the present moment, have, in English (or in French for that matter), a schol- 
arly survey and analysis of all thq difficulties of the Franco-Americans with the Irisfi 
Catholic hierarchy In the twentieth century. (Cf. i'La Sentinelle' Revisited* in A 
Frarico-American Overview- Volume III of this series.) 




FRENCH PARISH AND SUE VI VANCE ^ 
IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY NEW ENGLAND 



. by 
Mason Wade 



The foundation in 1850 of the first Fran- 
. co-American parish, St. Joseph's of Burling- 
ton, Vermont, has been chosen somewhat ar- 
bitrarily as the ba$is for celebrating the cen- 
tenary of the coining of the French-Canadi- 
ans to New Engfand. Protests have been made 
by those who upheld the prior claims of the 
Madawaska parishes in Maine, the Abb6 
Anc^'s church at Burlington in 1842, a mis- 
sion at Littleton, New Hampshire in 1846, 
and the Abb^ Z^phyrin Levesque's congrega- 
tion at Worcester in the same year. No one 
has quarreled, however, with choosing the es- 
tablishment of the first Franco-American par- 
ish as the real beginning of Franco-American 
life in the United States. T^parish was the 
basic social unit of French Cana3^a, religiously, 
scholastically , and municipally;^ and it played 
an equally vital role, at least in the first two 
respects, among the French-Canadian immi- 
grants in New Eitgland in the last century. ^ 
The controversy just mentioned reveals hSw , 
strong the parochial spirit remains today. 
Therefore, this discussion of the religious as- 
pects of the immigration ^villbecentered upon 
the parish, and ujion the three-fold concept of ,' 
. preservation of religion, language, and cus- 
toms which is contained for French-Canadians 
in th* yfordJsurvivance. The first half of the 
^entury, which N[||ht be called the dark ages 
of theJ^rench-Cana^ians in New England, will 
be passed over rather rapidly, in order to do 
fuller justice to th^ore significant mission 
period from 1 850 to 1 868, and tcv the period 
of expansion and conflict from 1 869 to 1 900. 

r ' ■ ' , 




Though the first French-Canadian fami- 
lies were established at Wirtboski, Vermont. in 
1814; at Woonsocket, Rhode Island, as early 
as 1 81 4 or 1 81 5 ; at Worcester, Massachusetts, 
in 1820; at Manchester, New Hampshire, in 
1830; at Lewiston, Maine, in 1831; and at 
Southbridge, Massachusetts, in 183^,^ no- 
where except in the Burlington-WiilposKi and 
Madaswaka regions was there a notabjte c)l$n^ 
centration in the first half of the te^tury / 
Thus the American religious history of the im- 
migrants centers in Verniont, since theMada; 
waska parishes remained Under the Wisho^ of 
Quebec until 1842, under the Bishop of St. 
John until 1852, and under the Bishop of 
Bathurst until 1870, when they became part 
of the Diocese of Portland."* Yet even in Ver- 
mont it is a jojfit Canadian-American history 
from the beginning. As early as April 8, 1 801 , 
Bishop Carroll accepted the offer of Bishop 
Denaut of Quebec to have his clergy minister 
to Canadian Catholics living near the bounda- 
ry, and empowered his Quebec colleague to 
confirm in the United Slates.^ In 1806 he ac- 
cepted Bishop Plessis* proposal that a Canadi- 
an missionary should visit Lake Champlain. 
«where there are a great number of Catho- 
lics.»6 In 181 1, three years after the Diocese 
of Boston^ then embracing all New England, 
was established. Archbishop Carroll asked 
Bishop Pl^ssis to continue work along the bor- 
der, and for that purpQse the Quebec bishop 
., was made a vicar general ^f Boston, while 
Bishop Cheverus became a vicar general of 
Quebeicl^ When Bishop Plessis visited Boston 
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aiid New York in 1815, he v(as accompanied 
on his return trip by Father Fran<jois A. Ma- 
tignon, the Boston pastor, and at Burlington 
they found about a hundred Canadian Catho- 
lics, who asked for a Canadian priest. Plessis 
said he had no power to grant their request, 
but Matignon promised to visit them on his re- 
turn from Canada and on October 15 he bap- 
tized some eighteen children^II with French 
nanies.^ With his enormous diocese boasting 
only three priests including himself, Cheverus 
was unable to spare one for Burlington, but 
he arranged through Plessis for the mission 
to be served from time to time by Abb^ 
Pierre-Marie Mignault, cur6 of Chambly.^ 
Mignault, who thus became the virtual foun- 
der of the Church in Vermont, reported on 
October 15, 1819, that he was planning to 
visit the east side of the lake as far as Ver- 
gcnnes, ending his trip with Burlington, for 
«The people of that district are very eager for 
my visit.»'^ No Boston priest was resident 
in the state until 1830, and the Abb^ Mig- 
nault frequently visited his scattered compa- 
triots until the Diocese of Burlington was es- 
tablished in 1853, «always at his own expense 
and without remuneration, except for the 
pleasure of doing good,» as Bishop John B. 
Fitzpatrick of Boston noted in 1 846 
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Benedict J. Fenwick, the second Bishop 
of Boston, vainly sought French-speaking 
priests for Vermont and Maine in Montreal 
and Quebec in 1828.'^ He preached at Bur- 
lington in both English and French on De- 
cember 1 2, 1 830, when churches there and 
at Verge nnes, St. Albans, and S wanton were 
being pljinned by Father Jerehiiali O'Cal- 
laghan, the first resident priest, who had been 
charged with tl»e Vermont missioh in that 
year.*^ The Canadian^ of BurHngtoh^ for 
whom Fenwick ultimately hopeS to provide 
a separate church, had a separate pastor, the 
Abb^ Auguste Petithomme, from May, 1 834, ^ 
to October, 1835.''* After the burning of 
Father O'Callaghan's church, St. Marj^^s, in J 
1 838, the Canadians began to think of t>uild- 



ing a church of their own. Stimulated by the 
dedication of O'Callaghan's new church and 
by the vi.sit of the Bishop of Nancy in the fall 
of 1 84 1 , they held a meeting on October 1 2 
and passed resolutions in favor of building a 
church and of obtaining a French-speaking 
priest.^ ^ On November 5 Bishop Fenwick re- 
plied to R. S. M. Bouchette, the secretary of 
the group which was headed by Ludger Du- 
ver nay -both men were refugees from the 
Papincau Rebellion of 1837 in Canada -that 
he favored the plan, and that he would write 
to Montreal for a Canadian priest. The same 
day he wrote to Bishop Bourget, speaking of 
the Canadians' determination «to have a 
church in Burlington, as well as the American 
or Irish Catholics, a church in which they 
may have a Canadian prie,>t to officiate for 
them, and to delimj^o them and their fami- 
lies the word o/xibd in their own mother 
tongue. » FenVick noted that in addition to 
more than a thousand of them at Burlington, 
they were also to be found in «a hundred 
other places,» and that he feared that they 
might relapse into their «former apathy and 
despondency* if they did not receive a Cana- 
dian priest.^ ^ Bourget replied on December 
1 that unless a French priest who had accom- 
panied the Bishop of Nancy remained in 
' Burlington, he would be unable to do more 
than send a priest there three or four times a 
year. In Februar)\J^2, however, the AbW 
Fran<;ois Anc6 arrived to take charge of the 
Canadians «in that part of the State of Ver- 
mont bordering on Lake Champlain.»' ^ But 
this effort to establish a separate French par- 
ish, like the earlier one, proved unfortunate; 
before the end of 1842 Aqc^ had returned 
temporarily to Montreal after being deprived 
of his faculties by Bishop Fenwick, and in 
October, 1&43, he left the Diocese of Boston 
for good/*^ The Canadian chapel was sold 
and the congregation reunited with the Irish 
and Yankee converts of the new St. Peter's, 
i*^ which later came to be known by the aid 



name of St. Mary's. 
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After these false starts, a successful one 
was made in the spring of 1850, when the* 
Canadian colony had been swollen by new 
immigrants from the Richelieu parishes at- 
tracted by the establishment of the Burling- 
ton Woolen Mill. Company. 20 Abb^ Mignault 
brought Father Joseph Qudvilton from Mon- 
^ treal to minister to the Burlington flock. 
V^^^ Qu^villon said Mass for 300 of tllini on April 
28 in the old cojirt house, and immediately 
arterward a meeting was held under the chair- 
manship of Abb6 Mignault. A petition to 
Bishop Fitzpatrick for a separate parish was 
then drafted, 2 • and a committee of laymen, 
including one Captain N. Tucker, was named 
to choose a site and build a church. That 
same day the committee, with Mignault lend- 
ing them his authority as vicar general, 
marked out a site on the land given for the 
first St. Mary's by Colon«l Archibald Hyde, 
^ who had been treasurer of the committee for 

i ' the French church in 1841. But the Irish 

Catholics opposed the division of the parish 
and refused to cede the chosen cite. Captain 
Tucker, a personal friend of the bishop, 
pleaded the French cause in Boston, with the 
result that the division was approved, though 
the land question was left open. Another Ca- 
nadian meeting on July 21 resolved that 
«considering the opposition of the Irish of 
this city to the Canadians building on f he old 
land given by Colonel Hyde to the Roman 
Catholic congregation for the building of a 
church, it was expedient for the maintenance 
of peace between the two congregations to 
yield, this right, in truth indeed due, but 
which might later be a subject of disorder 
and of scandal for the faith and for our sep- 
arated brethren.* 2 2 Another site was ac- 
^ quired on a hill halfway between Burlington 
and Winooski, and the cornerstone of the 
new church was blessed on August 22, 1 850, 
in the presence of Abb6 Mignault and Father 
Qu^villon. The new church was dedicated to 
K .. St. Joseph on June 1, 1851 . 
" ■ 

The early history of St. Joseph's is typ- 



ical of many another Franco-American parish 
in its record of "friction between the French- 
Canadians and their Irish co-religionists. Such 
friction seems to have arisen in the middle 
years df the century as increasing numbers of 
French-Canadian immigrants came in the 
wake of the Irish immigrants of the 1820s, 
1830s, and 1840s. It did not exist earlier, for 
in the opening years of the century « the Irish 
cbngregation in Boston had no anti-French 
feeling.»2'* French priests had founded and 
fostered the Church in New England, and 
^ the chaplains of Rochambeau's squadron 
had helped to weaken eighteenth-century 
anti-«papist» feeling in New England. But 
the new Irish immigrant did not share the 
attitude of his predecessors. Though looked 
down upon by the Yankee as a foreign «pa-\ 
pist,» he spoke thi language of the country \ 
and soon made, himself at home here. The ^ 
Irishman tended to look down in turn upon 
the more recent French-Canadian immigrant, 
who was still more foreign because he spolu; 
another ^anguage, and who also represented 
an economic threaMo the Irishman because 
of his willihgness to work harder and longer 
and for less pay. Though Irish and French-Ca- 
nadians shared the same faith, t^ieir differ- 
ences of religious customs and parochial hab- ^ 
its, of language and* temperament, were sufch 
as to cause Father Audet, the founder of the 
French parish of Winooski, to Sf)eculate ^ 
whether God was going to separate them in 
heaven. 2^ Askleirom the difficulty that the 
French-Canadian found in confessing his sins 
in English and in trying to follow an English 
sermon, he missed the Gregorian chant and ^ 
the full measure of solemnity in religious / 
rites traditional in Quebec in a virtually es- 
tablished Church, but largely scanted in New 
England in deference to Yankee prejudice 
against «popish pageantry .» There was also 
an economic question. Many a poor immi- 
grant found, in his own word$kthat // en 
coAte bien cher pour faire sa rvligion aux 
Etats.^^ 3eat money, baptismal, marriage, 
and formal offerings, and Chi^stmas and 
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Easter collections for the pastor were all on 
a higher scale or new burdens to the French- 
Canadian, who had lived under a well en- 
dowed Church in Quebec and who found^ 
that he had little say in parish affairs in the 
pew country. His reluctance to contribute, 
coupled with the fact that he^^ crowding 
churches raised at bitter cost by the earlier 
Irish immigrants, made him unpopular with 
Irish pastors, sometimes rough-spoken and 
often insensitive to French susceptibilities. 
Father O'Callaghan, the first pastor of Bur- 
lington, whose objections to such current ec- 
onomic practices as interest-taking^ did- not 
extend to church contributions, used to read 
from the pulpit the names of those who had 
given to the Christmas collection for the pas- 
tor in t|iis style: «Frank Leclaire of Winooski. 
Frank is a Frc^nchman, but not like the rest; 
he is a gentleman. Thank you, Frank: God 
bless you.»^^ This Francois Leclaire, despite 
such public favor, took a leading role in the 
foundation of St. Joseph's and. of the new 
Freifth parish at Winooski in 1868.-^^ There 
was a teniperamental imcompatibility be- 
tween FreiJ|i and Irish, reinforced by each 
group's racial prejudices, strong group con- 
sciousness, and mutual aid tendencies, which " 
led to the demand for separate French 
parishes as soon as the French-Canadians were 
numerous enough to support them. Before 
■ these parishes were established, many Canadi- 
ans ceased to practice their religion rather 
than to frequent what they called les iglises 
irlandaises. Bishop Louis de Goesbriand re- 
cords meeting descendants of the first im- 
migrants who had lived for twenty or thirty 
years in the States when there were no Cana- 
dian parishes and ^ Catholic churches, and 
who had arown up in complete ignorance of 
the fait;h,^^ while returned emigrants shocked 
their Canadian cur6s by revealing that they 
had not frequented* the sacraments for 
30 

years 

Since the opinion was widely held in 
Canada that the emigrant chos^ to abandon 




his faith as weff as his country,^ ' the Quebec 
clergy long remained c^eaf to the reiterated 
calls for French-speakihg priests to care for 
the religious needs of the New England immi- 
grants. When the eX^oi^us could no longer be 
ignored, about the middle of the century, 
the Quebec clergy launched agricultural co- 
lonization movements for the emigrants, 
who were to be established either in the pro- 
vince or in the American Middle West, since 
«as day laborers in cities and factory towns 
they lost everything that Canadians held 
highfest: religion, language, and nationality- 
all of which might be preserved under the 
American as wiell as the British flag if the 
emigrants were concentrated in farming com- 
munities, preferably in the West where society 
was still in the process of formation. » A 
handful of Quebec priests, however, were 
fired by mlssioiiary zeal -and followed the 
' groywing tide of migrants to New England. In 
October, 1846, Father Z^phyrin LeVesque of 
Quebec offered his services to Bishop Fitz- 
patrick of Boston and after making a census 
of the French-Canadians of Worcester and its 
neighborhood, he was placed in charge of 
the 150 families he found there, as well as of 
«thfet:anadian Catholics of Manchester, NyH., 
and thos^f other places.*^ ^ In January, 
1847, he visited Vermont and Rhode Island, 
but failing health forced him to retire to New 
Orleans after six months of laboring-in Fitz- 
patrick's words-«with much zeal and success 
amongst the Canadians throughput the 
diocese. »^'^ By October, 1851, however, he 
was back as pastor of the mixed parish of 
Millbury, near Worcester, which he used a$ 
headquarters for his work among his scattered 
compatriots.^^ Father Hector Drolet, a New 
Brunswick missionary returning to Canada, 
was recruited by Fitzpa trick in January, 
1850, and promptly sent off to Vermont 
where he established a parish in Mpntpelier 
in November, ^after reporting that the people 
were pleased with the idea of a resident priest 
and willing to build a church. Father 
Napoleon Mignault, perhaps a relative of the 
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zealous Cur6 of /Chambly since he hailed 
from the same region, was made pastor of 
Webster, Massachusetts, and of the Canadians 
of that vicinity. Under him Worcester's forty 
French-Canadian families bought a lot and 
stained to build a church soon after his arrival I 
in November, 1852. The effort proved too 
ambitious for their means, and after various 
vicissitudes the church begun by the Cana|l- 
ans was finally dedicated in 1858 as St. 
Anne's. Though an English parish, it was 
much frequented by the Canadians until they 
finally achieved a parish of their own in 
1869, when Father J. B. Primeau founded 
Notre Dame des Canadiens.''^ Father O. H. 
Noiseaux, who begallksiting the Canadian 
centers of Verniont,TNew Hampshu-e, and 
Maine in the 18408,^^ replaced Father Mig- 
nault at Worcester and served the Canadians 
as' assistant at St. John's until 1857.^^ Sub- 
sequently he was missionary to the scatterc^d 
French-Canadians of New Hampshire, from 
the Ashuelot to Cojebrook, and pastor of 
Littleton.'*^ Mignault finished a church at 
Webster in 1853 and built another at Oxford 
in 1856. In that year he said Mass «at Oxford 
and North Oxford once a month, at each of 
the Brookfields once every six weeks, at 
Warren and New Braintree twice a year.»'*' 
The record of these hardy pioneers, who 
ministered to scattered flocks in several states 
in the early days of the railroad and before | 
the automobile, is complete butnonetheless 
eloquent. 

What I have called the dark ages really 
came to a close with the foundation of St. 
Joseph's in 1850 and the erection of the See 
of Burlington "in 1 853, when the Diocese of 
Portland was also esjablished, taking in New 
Hampshire as well as Maine. There seems to 
Save been a project in 1848, hatched by the 
French Abb^ Charles-Etienne Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, who Uad served briefly in Quebec 
and Boston after ordination in Rome in 
1845, for the creation of a see to comprise 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, with 



its center at Burlington or Bangor and him- 
self as Bishop.'*^ Rome acted, however, on 
the recommendation of the First Plenary 
Council of Baltimore in 1852, and Louis de 
Gro^'sbriand, the Breton-born vicar general 
^ of Cleveland, was chosen Bishop of Burling- 
ton. He was consecrated on October 30, 
1852, in New York by Archbishop Gaetano 
Bendini, the nuncio who ha^been sent to in- 
quire into the trustee troubles, and who after 
his violent reception by the nativists strongly 
advised Rome 'iigainst the appointment of 
foreign-born bishops on the basis of racial 
proportions.'*^ The new bisl)op was accom- 
panied to Burlington by Bishop Fitzpatrick 
who had been his schoolmate at St. Sulpice 
(Paris), and by Father O'Callaghan. They 
were met at the station by several thousand 
Catholics l^eaded by Abb^ Mignault who 
now retired from his long apostolate to the 
French-Canadians of Vermont.'*'* His com- 
patriots at last had a bishop whose language 
was their own, and who was to do much for 
them during an episcopate which ended only 
with the century. 

After surveying his flock, grouped in 
seven churches though he had only two 
priests to help him. Bishop de Goesbriand 
tfke his Boston- predecessors appealed to 
Canada for priests. Noting the successful 
missionary work of th(#Oblates among the 
French-Canadians of northern New York,f^ 
the bishop called upon their provincial in 
Montreal for missionaries to take over St. 
Joseph's and to work among their compatri- 
^ots throughout Vermont. Father Augustin 
Gaudet was installed as pastor of St. Joseph's 
and director of the new Oblate house on 
October 22, 1 854, with Father Eugdne Cauvin 
as assistant. But the Oblates gave up this 
charge on January 12, 1857, when a choice 
had to be made on economic grounds be- 
tween abandoning their Plattsburg or their 
Burlington house. Since Plattsburg was nearer 
headquarters in Montreal, and missionaries 
could visit Vermont on their way lo the new 
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Freiicl^Canadian centers armiiid Boston, 
Burlington was sacrificed.'* ^'Failing to find 
the Kelp he needed in Canada, the bishop 
sought priests in Europe and returned in 
1855 with seven Bretons, Fathers SaUn, Pi- 
card, Dani6lou, Dugfte, Cloarec, Cam and 
Clavier/*^ Another French priest, Z^phyrin 
Druon, who had served in Cleveland with the 
bishop, entered the diocese early in 1854 
and shared his superiors's concern for the 
French-Canadians. 

Aside from the Oblates and the Sister's 
of Providence of Montreal who answered 
Bishop de Go^iibriand's first c^ll, Quebec 
continued to pav Iktle heed to the religious 
iTpeds of its exile^ukns and daughters, as the 
Civil War and the post-war boom brought an 
ever-swelling tide of French-Canadiails to 
.New England. Soldiers and millhands were 
actively recruited in Quebec, and visiting his 
diocese^ the summer of 1864 the bishop 
found tie roads choked with « carts filled 
with Canadian families headed toward some 
of the many mills to wliicli they were drawn 
by the hope of bettering their condition. » 
Confronted with the even greater post-war 
immigration. Bishop de Go^jsbriand made a 
new appeal in Montreal and Quebec early in 
1 869 for the Canadian priests whoitf both he 
-and Bishop John J. Williams of Boston 
wanted to care for the immigrants. The 
appeal he made in Canada was printed on 
May 13, lB69, in Le Protecteur Canadiert B 
newspaper founded a year earlier at St. 
Albans by Alfred Moussette, organizer of the 
' first New ^ingland national convention of 
the French-Canadians at Springfield, October^ 
7, 1868; and Father Druon, now pastor of 
St. Albans and vicar general of the diocese. 
In this eloquent appeal, which was echoed in ^ 
the years that followed, the bishop estimated 
the number of French-Canadians in the States 
<at more than 500,000, with the number in 
his own diocese more than doubled in the 
last three years. He was among the first to 
see that this was no mere seasonal movement. 



as in tW past, and that only a few of the im- 
migrants would return to Canada, since 
thousands had'«taken root in a foreign soil v 
by the ties of property, by marriages con- 
tracted here, and by the jobs they fiU.» He 
wiis also the first to advance the theory that 
the migration, long regarded as a plague in 
Canada, might-be intended by Providence 
for a high end. «We believe these emigrants 
are called by God to cooperate in the con- 
version of America,» he said, «as their ances- 
tors ^erft called upon to plant the Faith on 
the slioreit of St. Lawrence.» They needed 
missionaries of their own stock : 

God in his Providence vfiihes that na- 
tions be evange lized^ atffcast as a general 
rule, by ^|((l|Pwho sjjeak their lan- 
guage, whcHcnlSwKheiT habits and dispo- 
sition; that nati*05 be evangelized by 
priests of trteir own nationality. 

His experience had taught him that the 
French-Canadians needed churches of their 
oWn, since, they did not feel at hoine in other 
Catholic churches and were reluctant to sup- 
port them; but given churches of their own, 
«the liberality of these poor immigrants* 
was «astonishing.» If Canadian missionaries 
were supplied, « religion would become as 
flourishing among them a^ in Canada. » 

This appeal, which played upon themes 
dear to the Canadian heart, brought results. 
Father Louis^ff. Gagnfer came from Montreal 
to East Ru<l$iVd to the mission of 

which the bisko,|» !ftiH. dreamed, despite the 
unsuccessful Oblat^ experience : «lt seems to 
us that a missionar^^use should be estab- 
lished in some centrafplace, which would, 
not only serve ^, p9rish> but give retreats in 
Canadian centers 4nd help to found parishes 
as a group became numerous enough to^^""" 
struct a church and maintain a priest .» He 
was joined by^ Fathers Pelletier and Lavoie 
of Quebec, A^io were to serve additional 
' churches at West Rutlartd" and Fairhaven, 
and the Sistersof Jesus and Mary, wlio started 
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a school at East Rutland. Fathers Gendreau 
iind Audet of , St. Hyacinthe, and Fathers 
Verdter and Boissonauit also responded , to 

. the call.^^ But the hopes for the new mis- 
sionary center were not realized, and in 

. .1870rGagnier left Vermont for the Diocese 
of Springfield which. had been established in 
that' year. Eight French-Canadian priests 
came to Massachusetts in 1869 as a result of 
de Goesbriand's appeal, and Bishop Williams 
no longer needed to remark: «The harvest is 
great, but the workers rare.^^'* thougli after 
1869 the great development of French par- 
ishes took place, in the teeming new « Little 
Canadas» of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Rhode Island, Vermont saw French par- 
ishes. estabUshed at St. Albans in 1871, at 
Alburg in 1872, and at Montgomery in 1890, 
while many others were minted parishes in 
which both languages were used iii the pulpit 
and in the schools.^ ^ ^ Under the hand of 
Bishop de Go^bnand and his successor 
Bishop Michaud, born in Burlington of an 
Acadian father and an Irish mother, the 
diocese passed almost painlesdy through the 
transition from French-Canadian tq Franco- 
American, which troubled other dioceses 

badly.. ' ' ,1^ 

■< ■ 

The development which in Vermont 
was spread over the whole century, w^^ tele- 
scoped into thirty or forty years in the other 
New England states, and consequently was 
not as peaceful. Except for>he Madawa^a 
parishes in MaineV ^he French-Canadians^ 
^ were not among the first Catholics and at 
first the^ were a minority, instead of being 
on equal numerical terms with their English- 
speaking" brethren as in Vermont. Worcester 
and WoonsocHet were the only French cen- 
ters which had traditions nearly as old as 
Burlington and Winooski. But soori Water-^ 
. ville, Lewiston^ and Biddeford, Maine; Man- 
chester, Nashua, Suncook, Rochester, and 
Berlin, New Hampshire;. Lowell, Lawrence, 
Lynn, Salem, Fitchburg, Gardner, ^Spencer, 
Holyoke, Northampton, Adams, Pittsfield,' 
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Taunton, And Fall RiveryMassachusetts; Rro- 
, vidence, Center Falls,, Pawtucket, Rhode 
lisland; and Putnam, VVillimantic, and Water- 
bury, Connecticut, had noted French cok 
onies. 

The record of the foundation of French 
parishes reflects the flow and ebb* of migra- 
tion which, in turn, reflected the North 
American. economic picture.^^ In ^69 seven 
parishes were established, two in Vermotit, 
four in Mus^chusetts, one in Maine. In 1 870 
three, all in Massachusetts. In 1871 six, one 
each in Vermont and Maine, and four in 
Massachusetts. In 1872 seven, one each in 
^ Vermont, Maine, and Rhode Island and two 
each in New Hampshh-e and Massachusetts. 
In 1873 seven, four in Massachusetts, two in 
Rhode Island, and one in New Hampshire. 
The depressioii^in the United States then 
made itself felt, withonlj^one parish estab- 
lished each year mffil 1878-two in Massa- 
chusetts, two iiyRhode Island, one in Ver- 
mont, an3 ndtJ at all in 1879. The boom 
which began iA the summer of 1879 was 
reflected by Ihe establishment of three 
^ parishes in 1880, two- in New Hampshire and 
one in. Connecticut. In 1881 two were estab- 
lished, one in Massachusetts and one in New 
Hampshire; in 1882 one in Rhode Island; 
and in 1883 one in Massachusetts. After 
acute depression in Canada had fostered a 
new exodus, six parishes were founded in 
1884, two in New Hampshire, three in 
Mji^sachusetts, and on^ in Connecticut. In 
1885 three more, in 1886 two more, and jn 

1887 one more, all in Massachusetts. In 

1888 there were two foundations, in Maine 
and Connecticut; and in 1889 one in Massa- 
chusetts.. In 1890 the increase of old colo- 
nies and the influx of new immigrants re- 
sulted in the establishment of four new 
parishes in Massachusetts, and one each in 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 
By 1891 ,'at the e^d of the great period of 
expansion wHich closed with depreiision in 
the United States and returning prosperity in 
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Canatla, there ^re in New England eigJ\ty- 
six Franco-American parishes, with fifty- 
three parochiar schools attended by 25,000 
children, not to mention many other institu- 
tions.^^ The Diocese of Springfield led the 
list with twenty-two parities, Portland was 
second with seventeen, Providence third witK 
fourteen, and Manchester fourth with eleven, 
while. Boston ^th nine, Burlington with 
eight, and Hartford with five brought up the 
rear.^^ 



Tfhe men who led this extraordinary ef- 
fort, which is matched by rtqf'Other ethnic 
group in the Church of the United States, 
were extraordinary men. Only some of the 
more notabldamong them can be mentioned 
here. Father Louis GagiUfer founded or or- 
ganised eleven parishes in Vermont and Mas- 
sachusetts before coming to rest at St. Jo- 
seph's, Springfield, Massachusetts, where he 
was pastor for more than twenty years. 
Father OKarles Dauray made Woonsocket, of 
which he remained pastor until 1930, one 
of the great Franco-American strongholds. 
The redoubtable Father J. P. B^dard made a 
lasting mark on Fall River in his ten stormy 
years there.^^ Father Joseph Augustin Che- 
valier achieved such wonders in an anti-Cath- 
olic Manchester as renting a Baptist church ' 
to house his congregation, persuading the 
city fathers to maintain his parOchi^l schools 
and the Amoskeag Company to give land for 
4m_cliurch, and taking over an abandoned 
piSiic ichoollf^r his parochial one. He and. 
his colleagUe-rival, Father Pierre H6vey, 
played a major part in making Manchester a 
close competitor of Worcester and Woon- 
socket for the t^tle of Franco-American cap- 
ital of New England.^ ^ Aside from these 
diocesan priests, the Oblates played the most 
notable role among the religious orders who 
came froit^. Canada. Under Father Andr^ 
Garin, St. Joseph's in Lowelj became a mis- 
sionary center in > 1869 from whicH St. 
Anne's, Lawrence, and St. Joseph's, Haver- 
hill, were founded in 1871, and the Fre^hoh- 



Canadians of many other towns served until 
resident priests were found for thcftri.^ The 
French Dominicans of St. Hyacintlie, whjr 
only came to Canada in 1873, took over St. 
Pierre, , Lewiston, in 1881 and Anne's, 
Fall River, in 1888.^"^ The Marists, another 
French' order, began their work among the 
Franco-Americans at St. Anne's, Lowell, in 
1882; at Notre Dame des Victoires, Boston, 
in 1884; and at St. Bruno's, Van Buten, 
Maine, where they established a college, in . 
the sftme year.^^ Canadian nuns of many 
orders, notably the Soeurs de St. Croix, the ^ 
Soeurs Crises, the Soeurs de Ste. Anne, and 
the Soeurs de J6sus-Marie, were conducting; 
forty parocjiial schools by 1890 
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This rapid development of French par- , 
ishes, usually with a full complement of pa- 
rochial schools, convents, religious smd na- 
tional societies, and close connections with 
the French press, did not take place without 
friction with both the original Yankees, who 
feared that New England was becommg New 
Francjl, and with the Irish Catholics, who 
had quickly taken a' dominant role in the 
Church in New England. The immigration 
from Canada first took on notable <^rt)por- 
tions and the first French parishes were es- 
tablished, just as anti-Catholic feeling ex- 
ploded in the Know-Nothing movement, 
which swept New England in 1854-1856. " 
To the old eighteenth-century hatred- of . 
Catholics and foreigners had been added th« 
new hatred bred by the nativist movement 
which grew steadily from the 1820s onward, 
feeding on fear ftf the immigrant, «not only 
as"a Catholic, but as a menace tp the eco-' 
nomic, political, and social structure which 
' Americans 4iad reared with such care.» 
This ^Protestant Crusad^* of Jhe 1850^ was 
professedly sectarian, but it rested upon the 
political basis of changing institutions and 
upon the economic basis of the immigrant's 
challenge to, the indhridual Yankee's security. 

When the newcomers from Canada began 
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to make themselves felt in JSew England com- 
munities,*' the average Protestant American 
ha<I been conditioned from birth to hate Ca- 
tholicism.^^ Anti-Catholic feeling liad already 
led to the burning of the Ursuline%nventat 
Cliarlestown in 1834; to the scj^ool troubles 
of New York and Maine in the early l85ds;to 
the Bedini-Gavai^zi riots of 1853-1854, when 
the nuncio was burnt in effigy on Boston 
Common and threatened at Bishop Fitzpat- 
rick's homeland to the infamous Massachu- 
setts Nunnery Committee of 18557^ Solidar- 
ity among foreigners was viewed with suspi- 
* cion, particularly when it was Carbolic soU- 
dardarity, for ^(Nativists who thought that 
priests bartered the political power of their 
parishioners fdr favors and protection for 
Catholicism^vere afi'aid that this unholy alli- 
^yce would spell the doom of both Protes-. 
ta"^ni and democracy.*^* 'It is not surpris- 
ing that in this intellectual climate the Irish 
Catholics, who had borne the brunt of anti- 
Catholicism thus far, were unenthusiastic 
" about the establishment of foreign langCiage 
Or so-called «nationab parishes with foreign^ 
language schools. The French-Canadians were 
mgch more zealous than the Irish in founding 
pay)chial schools, both becaiise of a differ^ t 
■ tradition ifi their homeland and because they 
saw in such schools a means to keep their lan- 
guage and customs,^ well as their religion, 
alive. The Irish believed that rapkl Americani- 
zation of foreign-born Catholics would ease 
anti-Catholic feetmg. They thought that the 
French-Canadians were dividing rather than 
strengthening the Church and creating new an- 
ti-Catholic feeling. The rigid authoritari^ism 
of some trish prelates and pastors, acting on 
these principles, grated on the individualistic 
French-Canadians, whose cohesive tendencies 
as an ethnic group, wh6se insistence on pre- 
serving their language and customs, and whose 
love of the full measure of religious solemnity 
separated them from those whom they soon 
came to call the 4( Irish assip[iilators.» 

.This dual conflict, ihiplicit in the e^i- 
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ronment, came to a head in the last two 
decades of the century, though there were 
earlier skirmisher. The French Catholic 
troubles have received less historical notice 
than the Irish ones, bicause they were char- 
acterized by verbal rather than physical vio- 
lence, but they were bitter nonetheless. In 
the early days the^e were numerous incidents 
of Yankee refusals to sell land or abandoned 
Protestant churches to the new French-Cana- 
dian congregations. Such refusals were cir- 
cumvented by purchases through dummies.^ 
Protestant missionary activity among the im- 
migrants often created minor disturbant^. 
It was started by the American Protestant 
Society in the 1840s^^ and continued by 
preachers of the French-Canadian Missionary 
Society, established in Montreal in 1350, 
who were driven from Quebec in the heyday 
of Bishops Bourget and Lafldche, and con- 
tinued their activity in the New England 
-French centers.^"* Narcisse Cyr, the Baptist 
missionary, was at work In Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts in 1869-1873, 
before he settled in Boston.^ ^ T. G. A. C6t6 
began proselytizing for the Cdn^regationalists 
in Lowell and Springfield in 1878, while the 
Baptists were acth'e ihWaterville, Burlington, 
and Grafton, Massachusetts, at the same per- ' 
iod. ^ But (bese French Protestants, known 
as les Chiniquy or les Suisses found little aid 
from their Yankee coreligionists until the 
late 1880s, for they,'toO, were u|ifoigivably 
foreign.' ^ • 

The great Montreal St. John Baptiste 
celebration in June^ 1874, attended by 
10,000 Franco-Americans aridLtW leaders of ' 
their national societies,^ ^^K^turbed so& 
Yankees by its r^elation of the number W 
the immigrants and of their divided loyalty. 
So did such utterances as Ferdinand Gagnonls 
Loyaux,^ui, Frqnfais touiour^J'^ and Father 
<jt J*™ea«'s Avant tbufi soyons Canadiens.^^ 
The first' notable disclosure of Yankee anti- 
French-Canadian feeling came in 1881, with 
the publication of the Twelfth Annual Re- 
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port of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 
tics of Labor which referred to the French- 
Canadians as «the Chinese of the Eastern 
States,)> in citing them as an obstacle to the 
adoption of the ten-hour day . It also censured 
their moral chara<;ter, their lack of respect 
for American institutions, their failure to be- 
come naturalized, and their opposition to 

Q I 

education. * 

At the hearing which was forced by vig- 
orous Franco-American protests. Colonel 
Carroll D. Wright, the chief of the bureau 
and the compiler of the offending report, 
asked Father J. B. V. Milette of Nashua how 
the establishment of French parishes affected 
the permanency of the immigrants. Milette 
replied, «lt brings on what in Canada was 
feared . . . when we priests were sent to the 
States to attend to their spiritual needs, it 
was only then that th6y saw what the result 
of their action [was],.and that they^could not 
hold the French among them. The perman- 
ency of the French population was served.* 
Father B^dard of Fall River also declared 
that tlie influence of the Church favored per- 
manent establishment and opposed repatria- 
tion. The report's strictures on the morals of 
the immigrants were elaborately refuted by 
employers, prominent citizens, and law of- 
ficers.'In sutftming up the proceedings Colo- 
nel Wright concluded:- 

The priest coming from Canada, it 
may be on missionary work,*^o take 
charge of the growing parish, soon found 
himself permanently established in New ^ 
England, and his natural desire was to see 
his flock grow . and prosper . ; . with 
strong French churches established in 
New England, repatriation is a failure. 

However much the effort of the French 
to educate their children in these insti- 
tutions may he applauded, the parochial 
school will always excite hostility on the 
part of the native . . . their establishment 
by the members of any rac« ^ alwaylf^ii* 
raise suspicion in the American mind as 

i 




to tlie sincerity of professions of loyalty 
to our government on the part of the 
founders. 

Wright \yas undoubtedly correct on both 
counts: tht establishment of French parishes 
meant the permanent settling of Ihe Franco- 
Americans, despite continued efforts of the 
Canadijui government and clergy to repatri- 
ate them, and the French parochial schools 
have ever since remained a bone of conten- 
tion. , 

The publicity given this affair, and the_ 
realization that New England was becoming 
in good pat t French-Canadian, roused a new 
nativist reaction, in which the French Protes- 
•^ant missionaries played a part, despite their 
own recent arrival and foreign antecedents. 
The new Protestant crusade of the late 1880s 
and ©6rly 1890s was in part a reaction against 
the Arish Catholics' capture of political con- 
tro/ in Boston and New York and against a- 
sji?fise of being swamped by foreigners. But 
the Crusade was stimulated by the influx of 
Scotch-Irish from Canada and Britain at this 
periolt, and the clerical leaders of this group 
regarded the French Protestants as useful 
allies, as they had b^n in Canada. 

the Reverend Calvin E. Amaron, the son 
of Swiss missionaries to the French of Can- 
ada, president of the French Protestant In- 
ternational College at Springfield, editor of 
its organ, Le Semeur Franco-Amirifain (later 
Le Citoyen Franco-AnMcain), and successor 
of the Reverend T^h. A. Cdt6 as pastor of 
the French Protestants Of Lowell, was the 
foreigner who sounded tlie loudest nativist 
trumpet call about the French menace. 
His early efforts in the LoweU press and in a 
book mildly entitled The Evangelization of 
the French CanH^ns (Lowell, 1885) had 
little effect at fir«. He sadly reported that 
« the pastors of oiir qhlirches think they have 
gmkmng else to '^o than to attack the 
Roman Catholic Church .»^^ But with the 
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adoption of more alarmist tactics-tlie second 
edition of his book appeared in 1891 as 
Your Heritage, or New England Threatened 
(Springfield, 1 891 )-he had more success. He' 
failed, however, to convince ex-Governor 
Sawyer of New Hampshire, who had attended 
the national convention at Nashua in I888| 
from which Amaron was exclude^, that this 
<(anti-Frote$tant, anti-American, a^kl revolii- 
tionary* gathering had «a hidden purpose 
which was irfimical to the Republic and its 
institutions.*^^ Since President Cleveland, 
a Presbyterian, *sent a letter regretting his 
inability to be present as planned, it is 
doubtful whether the Reverend Mr. Amaron's 
alarm was generally shared .^^ 

But Amaron put irito print the dark 
fears which had arisen in the back of many 
Yankee minds. He warned that «The French 
are here in large numbers and are increasing 
at a fabulous rate, and will soon have out- 
numbered you.» He described them as «a 
foreign state within your state, » which had 
failed to imbibe <(tlie spirit of your Protestant 
republican institutions^ and had remained 
«moiiarchic;il and priest-ridden,» a group 
who were «creating a New France in your 
n^idst.»^^ Unlike Francis Parkman, who 
believed that «our system of common schools 
is the best for Catholics as well as Protes- 
tants,*^^ Mr. Amaron regarded the public 
schools as ^liberalizing influences^ which 
might free the French-Canadians ftt>ni their 
x<old dogmatism, » , but would only convert 
them into ^^H^ infidels. » In evangelizing 
them lay « theitSy^appiness ^ and prosperity 
and the safety pf tfe. nation,* and he out- 
lined measures to keep New England. « Prot- 
estant and Amferican.*^^ He attacked the 
French clergy as «the uncompromising foe 
of our Protestant American - civilization.* 
and the parochial sc^ooX as a « menace to 
republican institutions* and as the «m'ost 
efficient barrier to prevent unification of the 
tSvo races in New England,* threatening to 
bring ab^Mitsin^the United States a repetition 
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of the religio-ethnic quarrels of Canada.^' 
Considering his hy|>erpa trio tic line, it is siir- 
^ prising to find Amaron prefacing his argument 
with the hope that a <(great religious move- 
ment on this side of the lines will e^ert a very 
great reflex influence upon the Dominion of 
Canada, and help mightily in freeing it from 
the weight of an ecclesiastical tyranny unsur- 
passed in any part of the world)^,^^ and con- 
cluding it with a plea for separate French 
Protestant churches. Although his arguments 
for separate trhurches were singularly like the 
French Catholic ones, he held that Protestai^l 
churches would further unification of the 
races, instead of preventing it, since they 
would bring the French «into cojitact with 
Protestant influences, and this is all that is 
necessary to make of them true Christian citi- 
zens, loyal to the constitution of the nation^>^3 

This new Protestant crusade, at first main- 
ly a CoM^egationalist and then a Baptist ef- 
fort, although the Metliodists were also active 
in Manchester, Lowell^ and Worcester,^"* was 
largely unsuccessful,1ike the whole home mis- 
sion movement ampng Catholic immigrants, 
and for niuch the same reasons.^^ Religion 
was klentified with group loyalty and ethnic 
identity for the Franco-American to an unu- 
sually great exten^t. Survivance, preservation 
of religion, language, and customs, had be- 
come an obsession with the French-Canadi- 
ans, as a result of more than a century's strug- 
gle to maintam their identity under British . 
rule in Canada. The concept still preoccupies 
today many Franco-Americans who have re- 
tained a minority mentality. The whole Prot- 
estant missionary effort probably did more to 
strengthen the potent cohesive tendency of 
the Franco-Americans, who like their brothers 
in Canada are never (jiore united than when 
attacked, and to stimulate nativism and anti- 
Catholicitsm among the Yankees, than to win 
converts. The files of the Baptist Home Mis- 
iionMdnt/fly from 1878 to 1900 record main- 
ly scattered conversions and little success. One 
missionary commented: €Our work among 
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the French in New England has at times, and 
to xomc, seemed ahnost barren of results.* 
The lot of the Protestant'missionary or con- 
vert was not a hajJpy one in the « Little Can- 
adas.» as street meetings were broken up, 
churches attacked, an^ converts ostracised 
and boycotted.^'' Such incidents occurred 
becau.se the French-Canadian who - turned 
Protestant was regarded as a traitor to his 
race as well as to his faith. 

' The Haverhill school case in 1 888-1 889 
indicated how nativist feeling turned agaiilst 
the Franco-Americans nt this period. The 
Haverhill school board tolerated the estab- 
lishment of an Irish parochial school, St. 
James, in September, 1887, but objected 
from the fir^t to the foundation of a French 
one, St. Joseph's, under Canadian nuns in 
the following year. The school was con- 
demned on January 10, 1888, on the grounds 
that half the instruction was given in French 
and that various subjects required in the 
public schools were not taught. In February 
six parents were brought tO court, charged 
with having sent their children to an unap- 
proved school. Three pleaded guilty and paid 
fines, while the others contested the charge. 
On February 9 Judge Carter demoUshed the 
school board's position, declaring that^«the 
legislature has always refused to deny the 
right of parents to send children to the 
school of their choice. » The French defen- 
dants were discharged, and the fines already 
levied repaid. But the verdict was not a pop- 
ular one, it was greeted by courtroom com- 
ments that Haverhill stood on the brink of 
another St. Bartholomew's, which-J^omehow 
also involved «anarchy and socialism,* and 
the judge was accused of «having gone over 
to that demon, Rome.»^^ 

Aside from these conflicts with miUtant 
French and Yankee Protestants, there were 
conflicts within the Catholic fold. By their 
insistence on remaining French, the Franco- 
Americans spoiled the Irish case tliJft it was 



possible to be both C;athohc and American. 
Both groups cherished a sneaking suspicion 
that the other was made up ofyoor Catho- 
licjT. The ancient doctrine of Sfcra Dei per 
'*4§ancos came into jiead-on collision with 
the equally ancient one that Irish Catholi- 
cism was the fine flowering of the Church. 
Among the Irish clergy there was a certain 
desire to keep in the saddk, and among the 
French a desire to strengthen their position. 
The troubles which arose at Fall River in 
1884-1886, at Danielson in 1894-1896, and - 
at North Brookficld in 1899 were outbreaks 
of a conflict which was latent almost every- 
where in New England, but was brought to a 
head in these instancies by personal factors. 
All three incidents reflected a hardening of 
the French Canadians' desire for priests of 
their language and nationality, which had 
been noted from their first coming to New 
England, into an insistence upon it. It is pos- 
sible to argue that all three incidents sup- 
pli^ evidence that the jfrench-Canadians 
the preservation of their language above 
4he preservation of their faith. But the 
French-Canadians were not alone in believing 
that loss of tlieir language meant loss of their 
faith; the Germans, Italians, Portuguese, and 
other new foreign-language Catholic groups 

shared this belief.^ 

The American hierarchy was divided in 
the 1880s and 1890s into two camps on the 
issue of. territorial vs. «national» or foreign- 
language parishes. One group sought to hasten 
the assimilation of foreign. Catholics as much 
as possible, so that differences of languages, 
traditions and customs would disappear hi a 
-common American Catholicism. The other 
group favored the conservation of language,^ 
traditions and customs in national pafishep 
under priests of the same stock, while ^- 
couraging the development of patriotism lo 
the adopted country. The formeif thought of 
national parishes as at best a temporary 
makeshift, while the latter considered t\^em 
a necessity for at least a generation or two, ' 
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lesi the taitli be rcnonnced along wifh other 
ancestral traditions. Though Rome favored 
the national school by urging Bishop Thomas 
J. Hendricken to give the hranco- Americans 
o*^ Fa" R'ver a priest of their nationality in 
1885, in 1887 it shifted to the other side 
when in response to German-Amencan pro- 
tests against the assimilative policies of Irish 
bishops and pastors, it directed that the 
national parish should be r<^garded as a tem- 
porary expedient.' ^2 y^e school of Cardinal 
Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland remained 
dominant, and the Catholic Congress of Bal- 
timore in 1 889 stressed that «It mu^t always 
be rem'enibered that the Catholic Church re- 
cognizes neither north nor south nor east 
nor west nor race nor color .» This resolution, 
adopted with reference to' the German na- 
tional societies the congress held that 
tional societies, as such, have no place in the 
Church of this country; after the manner of 
this congress, they should be Catholic and 
American)) -was violently protested by the \ 
Franco-American press. ' 

The Franco-Americans were undoubt- 
edly supported and, perhaps, led in their 
struggle against assimilation by both lay and ^^ 
clerical leaders in Quebec, which was in a 
very hotheade)^ state at this period. Bishop 
de Goesbriand's old idea of the providential 
mission of the French-Canadians to convert 
the United States was re-echoed by distin- 
guished visitors from Canada, and sometimes 
given alarming political overtones. In 1889 
Bishop Lafleche of Trois-Rivi^res, while on a 
visit tor New England, told Father Biro^i of 
Springfield that he foresaw the annexation 
of part of the United States ty Canada to 
form an independent French state. Jn clari- 
fying his remark in the Montreal press La- 
fleche observed: «It is perhaps the design of 
Providence ... the duty of French-Canadians 
and Franco-Americans is to conform to it by 
jealously guarding J|ieir language and tra- 
ditions.»'^'* This observation, whith was 
^clWecl b5>^the Franco- American press, con- 



firmed the worst suspicions of the nativjsts 
and led the Boston British-American Citizen 
to warn its readers that the «French Jesuits 
have conceived the project of forming a 
Catholic nation out of the Province of 
Quebec and New England, and this project 
of making New England French Catholic 
has already assumed proportions capable of 
alarming the most optimistic. » Trembling 
Yankees did not need to fear the unityi of 
French and Irish to rule the country fir the 
Pope which the British-American fore- 
told, since any union for any uurpose be- 
tween them was highly unlikely .1^5 Bij> ti,^ 
extravagant statistics and verbal exces.ses of 
St. Jean Baptiste Day and national conven- 
tion Orators continued to disturb uneasy 
Yankees. The Boston HeritM^n June 25, 
1891 viewed with alarm ex-M^r Charles 
Thibanit of Pawtucket's statement on tite 
previous day that his compatriots constitute* 
the «future rulers of the country .» ' ^6 

Though such. Quebec political figures as 
Hbnor^ Mercier and Senator Franqois X. 
Trudel attended the national conventions . 
and spoke at other Franco-American gather- 
ings, it was the French-Canadian clergy, 
from prelate to humble missionary, who 
strove hardest tq maintain the bond between 
The separated halves of their people. Bishop 
Racine and two other Quebec bishops pre- 
pared a M^moire sur la situation religieuse 
des Canadiens-Franfais attx Etats-Unis de 
I'AmMqu^ du Nord\l?aris, 1^92), ^^7 
was submitted to Cardinal Ledochowski, 
the new Prefect of the Propaganda. Tl)is doc- 
ument- was seemingly designed to support 
the nonninajign of a f rench bishop to the 
vacant See df Ogdc^sburg; since it stressed 
the advisability of naming French-Canadian 
bishops or at least vicars general in the dio- 
ceses where the French predominated. 

f 

But it also was a plea for the Franco- 
American ji'arish, relnparsing Bishop de 
Go6sbriand's arguments of 1869 and adding 




new ones as to the need^f the Franco-Amer- 
icans for clergy of their own stock. It noted 
that when priests unsympathc^ to their tra- 
ditions were placed over them, «they be- 
come discontented, insubordinate, uncon- 
troUable; and their liearts are left op/en to 
the worst influences of ^eresy»; wjiile when 
they were giv(;ii\priests o* their own natioij^ , 
ality, they made the faitli^flower. Bishop Ra- ^ 
cin(? argued tliat their language and cu.^toms 
were a useful dijte, which should be built up 
rather than torn down, against l»roteStantisni, 
indifferent ism, atheism, materiaUsm, public 
sclmols, and «the easy comfortable life or 
feverish pursuit of fortune which have lost 
thousands of souls to the Faith in the United 
States.* Since the +loly GKost had given the 
gift of tongues the apostles and^ not to tile 
nations, he ar^uejl that the priest should 
learn the langpaRe of the people, not the 
people that of tlife priest. English might be 
)the language of the Church in the ynited^ 
Stalls in the future, but there was nO need 
to rush matters while half tile Franco-Ameri- 
cans could not speiik English and Qonsider- 
able inmiigration from Canada continued. 
Using Rameau de St. Pdre's observation on 
their birthrate, ht> argued that their rapid in- 
crease would soon make Catholicism domi- 
nant in several states, and that their loyalty 
to-^in/e would be of advantage. Making 
mu<ih ^f their profoundly Catholic spirit, 
their apostolic zeal, and their energetic effort 
to establish Catholic schools, he renewed his 
plea Uiat they should have priests who knew 
their language and their customs and were 
sympathetic to their way of life. These priests 
should be French-Canadiansasfar as possible, 
for «if the Canadians do not have priests of 
their own race at {he head of their parishes, 
fn the end defiance *wai b« found among 
them; hence a source of endless trouble for 
ecclesiastical superiors and subordinates * 

The merit of this last view was certainly 
borne out^by the subsequent Danielson and 
Brookfield incidents in which Pranco-Ameri- 



cans left the. Church rather than r^iain uiv 
der unsympathetic Irish pastors. But with 
the waning of the immigration and the rise 
of the American Protoctive Association, the 
views of thev asSini\lative party in the Ameri- 
can hierarchy previiled at Rome. In a letter 
of April 26, 1896, to the Apostolic Delegate, 
Archbishoi^' Etancesco Satolli, who had 
shown Imie sympathy to the Danielson 
rebels, Cardinal Ledochowski claj;^fied 
4iie Propaganda's ruling of ten years earlier 
*on national parishes by laying down the fal- 
lowing principles: - 

1 . GHfldren bori^ in America of for- - 
eign parents whose language is not Eng- 
ish arc not obliged, .when coming of 
ige, to^'beCoiiK members of the parisli 
of which their parei^U-'^re part; but 
they have the right to enter a parish 
where t% language of the country or 
English is used. 

2. CathoUcs not born in America but . 
who know English have the right to be- 
come members of .the church in which 
English is used jim cannot be forced to . . 
submit' to the jurisdiction of the pastor ^ 
of the church established for the use of 
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their nationality 
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The dream of a New Quebec in New England 
cherished by some extreme patriotes. was 
doomed by ttys attitude of Rome, by the 
end of large-scale immigration, and by the 
growing Americanism of the Franco-Ameri- 
cans, who were not content to be merely 
transplanted*^ French-Canadians and became 
increasingly integrated into American life. 

At the turn of the century there were 
gloomy forebodings that the assimilative 
tide would sweep away the great network of 
Franco-American parishes built by ,the im- 
migrants in the previous forty-odd years. 
The old French priests, often more Canadian 
than American-minded, took a dim view of 
survivance in the face of continuedJrish op- 
position. '^heir attitude was probably accu- 
rately reflected in Father On^sime Iriganne's 
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tnterpretatioii of the propliecies of St. (Sa- 
lacity about the p«|>es, when theiniestion of 
a successor to Lei XIII was being discussed: 



(gn(s Krdens, that will be an iTalian: the 
Itafians are ardent ai^ full of fire; religio 
depopulata, that will be an Irishman, 
the min of rehgioH: there will be only 
holy water and the collection; flos 
florum, that will be a French-Canadian, 
the flower of flowerst ' 

Jules-Paul Tardivel, who had been born 
in the United- States but had returned to 
Canada to become the ultramontane journal- 
ist of Quebec, ^ued that assimilation and 
apostasy were virtually synonymous among 
the Frailco-Aniericans, in refuting Brune- 
tiere's glowing picture in \\\e Revue de Deux 
^9Mm of Anierican Catholicism. ' 'Ed- 
mo^ de Nevers", a sociologically-minded 
Canadian historian, held that only faith and 
pride, «faitii in the religion of their fathers, 
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faith in the future of their race, pride in tlie 
French name,» could savfe the Franco-Anieri- 



cans. 

^ This faith and pride have remainel, 

though as de Nevers partially foresjfw, the 
Franco-Anieric^^n has become distinct from 
the French-Canadian. They h^ve duaWed the 
hundred-odd parishes of 1900 to become 
178 today.' The FreocJi parish has re- 
mained the bulwark of the Franco-Ameri- 
can'^ remarkable resistance to complete cul- 
tural fusion-in the American mass, while the 
Franco-Aniepcan record in industry, govern- 
ment, and ihjlitary service KSTrefuted the, 
nineteenth-century.nativist's dire forebo^fftg^ 
that the estabJishmJM^of national parishes\ 
meant the eiuf of the Republic. Frictions 
there have been, still are, and presulhablj^ 
will be in the future, but the Franco-Anieri^ 
can has become as typical of New England as 
the Yankee and the Irishman, and has notably 
enriched it rel^iousiy as well as otherwise. 
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We may not have much scholarly work on Franco American religious probjems in 
this century, but what we do have is the well informed and judicious journalism of 
Jacques Ducharme. The chapter on religion in.hisbook The Shadows of the Trees (He^-^ 
per & Bros.; New York, 1943K gives the flavor of the parish life of the Franco- American 
community In the first half of the twentieth century. It^also deals with the most Impor- 
tant M Sentinelled affair in Rhode Island involvirrg the issue of larfguage and religion. The 
resolution of that issue foreshadowed tO(fay'$ widesjyhead divorce of languageirom reli- 
gious identification for persons of French-Canadian and Acadian descent. Ducharme 
writes fluently and he is well-informed and careful, but it^would seem that tffeie journal-, 
istic sketches cannot lead to balanced scholarly accounts of the religious incidents at /> 
^e-that research has not yet been done and published. 
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In a society evolvii(g slowly aliter f<^ur 
years of civil war, -Jl^ranco- Americans 
were heartily welconM by the other Catho- 
lics of New England. The Church also was ih 
the process of adaptation; it had weathered 
the Knpw-Nothing riots, symbol of the 
innate hostility of New Englanders for. 
«popery .» This' process of adaptation . was to 
liave far-reaching consequences on the future 
development of New England. 

The majority «f Catholics at this time, 
were Irish- Americans. At first tliey regarded 
the Franco-American arrivajis as benefactors; 
by swelling their rauks the newcomers re- 
duced their financial burdens. A crisis was 
not long in develophig, ho^vever, and tS^ 
clash between thesp two nationalities, when 
it did come, was not based on any theological 
viewpoint. It wa& simply a question olF the 
administration of church finances. 

dne side of the story was,told me by the 
priest of the parish where I was married in 
Canada. I had heard puzzling references^ 
the syndique and it occurred to me to a^< 
the Father: ^ 

« Just what is the 'syndique' mon pdre?,* 

«Le syndique? It is the parish coundl^ 
Canada, the pastors ^e riot directly '^d6r 
the control of the Bishop, but of the parish, 
council. All expenditures -must be i^ipprpved 
by this body, but the pastor is generally- 




president of it: Yoh do not haVe that organi- 
zation in the states. » 

«No. \t is like the vestrymen hr the Prot- 
estant chuj^ches at home.» 

. \ 

This fact is at the root of all differences 
betweeji Prahco-Americans and the church, 
authorities. T|ie first ^migrt^s were used to 
local control of their parish funds, and came 
to New England to find a different system in 
operation. In' the American Church, the 
pastor is directly responsible, to his bishop, 
in matters spirituaf and financial. The 
Franco-Americans did not react favorably to 
this method of control, and beyond the. 
ordinary contributions oh Sundays, gave 
nothing to the parishes they attended. The 
schools did not interest them, for French 
was Hot taugiit there, so they reasoned that * 
Ihey should contribute only to the upkeep 
of the church. This caused discussions, and 
often ended wftlj the Franc6-American$ 
Jriting themselves from masses altogether.^ 

The other side of the story I have heard^ 
in every comer of Ne^ England. It is<;om- 
prised of incidents that broke^ out in many • 
different Franco-Ame|-i(^ah centers or par- 
ishes, always revolving about - the same 
question -local parish control, and the.un- 
symjpathetic attitude of the church author, 
-ities toward the FrancorAmericans. The 
•church authorities could not take irtto 
consideration the rights of all the minoritie's 
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under their jurisdicti*ti, but it is unfortunate 
"'that conipromisies could not have been 
teached before bittern«& was engendiri^ed . 
Orten legal measures were called ||pr before 
peace could be restored. W 

These incidents hav?; become landmarks 
in Franco-American annals: the Flint affair, 
the Danielsonville affair, the Corporation 
^Sole case, the North Brookfield and Woon- 
sqCket incidents, and the Sentinelle affair. 
The last named is the most recent, and is still 
a soiVi issue, as those involved are alivjs' »nd 
cannot ejtsily forget. 

The problem of the maintpnance of for- 
eign-language parishes seems unimportant 
to outsiders, but to the foreign-ldnguag* 
. minority it is a hfe-and-death matter. Ile- 
ligion in its teachings is largely abstract. 
Even though the Franco-Americans eventu- 
ally mastered English weft enough to live 
' without embarrassment, listening to a sfer- 
' mon in the newly acquired language was 
quite Another thing. When tlieir absence 
from church was criticized, they replied 
simply that the^,did not anderstartd the 
priest, and what was the use of going to 
church when one did not understand what 
was being said? Anyone ^ho has attended a 
service in a language he does not understand 
can appreciate this point. I do, remembering 
^seemingly endless sefmons in Lithuanian artd 
German. k. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Of the half dozen disputes mentioned, 
only the Sentinelle affair seems to haj^had 
a. lasting effect on the Franco- Ari^Btens. 
The Flint affair revolved around the refusal 
of Father B^dard, pastot in Fall River, to en- 
courage the strikers ^1883 in their unwill- 
ingness to return to y/ork, '« A striker has no 
fight to prevent ^another froip taking his 
place,* he said, .thereby incurring the ani- 
Ynosity of the Irish, -who desecrated hi? 



rectory. Jeered at as «Oid Knobstick, » he 
refused to.^ retract his words, and died, it is 
said, of grief. . 

The Danielsonville affair was simply tlie 
refusal oif the Franco-Americans to contrib-. 
ute^to the construction of a school where 
French would not be taught. T\ie Corporation 
Sole case of Maine was an attempt at assimi- 
lation of the Franco-Americans by naming 
English-speaking priests to French-speaking 
parishes. As the Risliop was the sole head of 
the diocesan corpDration, he could administer 
diocesan funds as he saw fit. Recourse was 
had to the legislature, without avail, but the 
Franco-Americans gained their point when it 
was realized that they formed the majority 
i of the Catholics in Maine. 

The North Brookfield affair and the St. 
Anne's' incident resembled the Maine case in 
broad outline, but at St. Anne's in Woon- 
socket, the parishioners maintained a sort of 
Sit-down strike ^ntil a priest who could 
speak French was named as head of the 
parish. Most of these incidents were local, 
and so did not have the repercussions of the 
\SentinelIe.» There was little publicity ac- 
corded them, although the English press was 
watchful for any excuse to fulminate against 
the Franco-Americans. 

The Sentijielle affair was quite anothei^ 
dish of tea, not fo much because of the prin- 
ciples involved as because of the personalities 
and the resulting publicity. 

It was in 4924 that th| Bishop of Provi- 
deiice outlined the need for diocesan high 
schools, especially in Providence. A million 

• dollars Was the sum fixed for their construc- 
tion. As the Catholics of Rhode Island had 

* cftntributed almost a half million in the five 
previous years,. there, was some murmuring at 

" this proposal, but as the donations were to 
. be voluntary the protest^ were few. 
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Money was slow in forthcoming, how- 
ever, jind the Bishop annougiced that he 
would liave to assess the parishes according 
to their resources. Then all hell broke loose, 
something in the nature of a civil war. 
Brother was against brother, friend against 
friend. It was said, that the diocesan author- 
ities were attempting complete assimilation 
of the Franco-Americans. The newspaper La 
Sentinelle was founded to carry on the 
battle. 

The real beginning of the quarrel is stiH 
obscure. Some say that^Elj^iege Dajgneault 
hoped to obtain a judgeship, and was using 
this occasion as a steppingstotie. Some say 
that t|ie leacters of French societies saw in 
the quarrel a chance to consolidate their, 
positions. Others claim that it was simply 
the old distrust between Irish and French 
coming to the surface. 

Many were vitally interested, as may be 
* seen by the fact that fifty thousand dollars 
were subscribed for the foundation ot La. 
Sentinelle. J. Albert Foisy was called froln 
Canada to be editor. 

Foisy and, his successors found ample 
grist fqr their mill. Understanding that the 
proposed diocesan schools would not teach 
French as a major subject, they reasoned 
that the Franco-American parishes should 
not be asked to c^itribute. A few Franco- 
American parishes even went so far as to- set 
up parish councils, entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of parish funds, bu< in the long 
run these were of no avail. It Was the old ■, 
story of local .control of parish funds. 

In Rhode Island, however, there was -al- 
ready central control of church fqnds, and 
here the Sentinellists thought of a solution. 
They knew that eventually the matter would 
\}e decided legally, so pointed out that the 
Bishop could be considered in the light of a 
private individual, apart from his status 'as 



head of the diocese. Daigenault, it must be 
remembered, was a lawyer. 

The SeiTtincllists' were ' bested from th^ 
start, because the Franco-American^ were 
divided on the question. Many sympathized 
secretly, but, opposing the Bishop opeiSy 
was another matter. But as the Bishop was 
attacked on two froilts, two decisions were 
. y necessary to defeat the Sentinellists. In the 
Rhode Island courts, the Bishop was upheld 
as having fl'le right to tax parishes for diocesan 
works. The second decision against th^ Sen- 
tinellists was to have more weight. 

■ For they had made an ajppeal to Rome, 
requesting the Pope to stay the Bishop's 
hand. Their reqliest, however, construed in 
the light of a revolt against ecclesiastical 
authority, was doomed to failure, and the 
refusal of Rome carried with it the dreod 
sentence of excommunication along with 
suppression bf the newspaper. Officially the 
. case of the Sentinelle was closed, but* its 
effect on the morale of the Franco-Ameri- 
cans was'just beginning. 

In time money was raised for the high 
schools, although the drive would languish 
whenever workers bame Otto a Franco-Amer- 
ican pai'ish. It seamed for a brief space thdt 
everyone had an ax to grind, and the editori- 
als in La Sentinelle were anything but re- 
served, Epitheft flew, especially when Foisy 
went over to La Tribune, and Daigneault 
became editor of La Sentinelle. 

' \ 
/ 

; In the last analysis, more harip than 
good was done to thelFranco-Americans, for 
^ their adversaries learned that they could be 
divided on important issues. The affair liter- 
ally tolled the knell of Franco-American in- 
fluence in Rho^e Inland. i 

«Some funny things happened,»'com- 
mented one participant. «I can remember 
going with my father to a banquet. When he 
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saw a Sentinellist tl>ere. lie walked out, 
taking me with lum. People of one parish 
wouldn't talk with those of another. Some 
businesses were affected, and when it all 
blew over, both of the French newspapers 
had disappeared. It's nice to say that niy 
father was a Knight of St. Gregory and was 
buried tii his uniform, but think of ajl those 
who must have been bitter against him be- 
cause of that. He was estranged from a good 
number of his friends, simply because they 
Were against him on this one question.* 

1 spoke with o^ers, men who had not 
seen eye to eye witfli the church authorities, 
men who had be^n Sentinellists openly or 
quietly. They all deplored the affair, but I 
could se^ the old resentment still ex- 



isted. 



My' last source of information was my 
uncle, who is pastor at St, Joseph's in 
.Worcester. 

Now my uncle ..is a diplomatic person, 
and it is difficult to get a, pronouncement 
from him on any such queslton. Ijold him 
what I wanted and he said: , i. 

* I'll tell you. In any discussion between 
the.Bishbp and those under his jurisdiction 
one must ^ive reason to the Bishop. You 
must remember t'liat he acts for the general 
good. ^ you ^y, some may be offended, 
there ^always a minority in any question, 
but the gjsneral good is what matters .» . 

«Well, what about the Seotinelle?» 

He. shrugged: 

«I didn't follow it very closely . I had just 
beei) tfansferred to Worcester, and had quite 
enougl^ to do here without becoming if»- 
* vblyed outside. You must remember it was 
a^ that time thai the new church was built. » 



«That's true. I had forgotten,* 

I had to smile, for my uncle had skill- 
fully evaded giving me any direct answer, be-^ 
yond stating the policy of the Chilrch in 
ecclesiastical matters. He must have sensed 
that I was not Satisfied, for he added: 

«Yoir1iav3i to remember ti>at^ franco- 
Americans inherit their religious attitude 
from the French. Faith is governed by the 
intel^gence. Then, panada was settled in tj- 
time of Louis XlV, when GaUicanism /x-' 
isted. France belonged 'to the Church/but 
persisted in self-government of its hi 
That is why the French-Canadis 
Franco-Americans desire some sorjj 
trol over their clergy. As the sys| 
exist here in New England, a cla\ 
evitable.» 



uci 



did 



« Which explains La SentineUc,y> I said. 
«If you want to, put it tha^way.» 

On another occasion, my uncle pointed 
out: 

i<l\\c niembers of the Fra^o-American 
clergy are ^ei^rally models of -self-efface- 
ntertt. They fire not politically minded, in 
the eccfesia^tieiri sense-that is, they are not 
ambitious-and they anticipate no renown 
outside their owi! diocese. They confine 
their efforts to their parish, generally. There 
are exciotions, pf course, priests with a pen- 
chant foi^ literature, gifted musically, born 
orators, but the rank and file o| the Franco- 
Americ.an clergy is noted for jts modesty, if 
I may call it that.» ^ 

« What would you say tKe ruction of the 
parishioners towards theiiT pastor would, 
normally 'be?» 
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d m not speaking for myself?» 



«No. Bnt you must have had some im- 
pressions from your paris1iioners.» 



«y^es. Well, to them, monsieur le cur^ is 
a personage. He may be called upojj|o arbi- 
trate disputes, as an adviser in temporal af- 
fairs, a friend in tim^of need. On the other 
hand, the Franco-American looks upon his 
pastor as a man, also, and reserves a right to 
: criticizf him personally. You can trace tlye 
whole attitude of the Franco-Americans to 
the intense parochialisnx of the French peas- 
ants wlj^p came to Canada. The outside world, 
everything outside hh parish, was fTJrejgii! 
Ccntriil authority* was not bothered with.- 
The-lot.-n leaders\ political and religious, 
were the only ones Ithat mattered.». 

' / 

. «You mentioiWl pdllicanism once, when 
we were talking abt^t ^Jie Sentinelle. »' 

«Yes, but you mustn't take it>too liter- 
ally. I mentioned it as a tendency of the 
Franco-Americatis, and the result of it isihe 
''desire for parislj control of parish finances, 
and not the central control as it exists in the 
Uijited States.» r 

. «There's the question of assimilation. I 
always thought the Churfch encouraged it.JV 

i 

Y ^ ■ 

«What do you mean?» 




^vf^^ 'V^^w marriage! 
tweeiv the French and 
r?i\jeinl)er' reading any 



«Well^ th^ 
'in the early 
Indians. I don 
comment oii it.» 

«The p^fcy of t^e f hurch is foV assimi- 
lation, but not by force. As for the marriages 
of French with /Indians, it was better to 
countenance theth than to forbid them. The 
latter would only have encouraged the prac- 
tice*:» 



' «Well, what about the tendency of 
Franco-Americans to udopt new sects, like 
that of Father Chiliiquy, and Jehovah's Wit^ 
>nesSes?» 

«I think the explanation of that lies in 
the inten.se individuality of the Franco- 
American, who is after all a Frenchman^ VwW 
know. that the Frenchm^i isyfeTfeclTy con- 
tent with authority loi^g^he feels that 
he <|f^n be indej^ndiit of it any time he 
wants. The ch^gMih>elong to this or that ' 
small group has an irresistible appeal /or 
many Frahco-Ani^ricans, but eventually the 
greater number of them return to the fold. 
You can call it intellectual pride, if you want. 
It is the source of his charm, just as it is the 
.source of all 1iisgriefs.» 
.1 • ' 

«Couldn'f it be novelty that draws them 
away temporarily from the faitli?» 

«Peyhaps, but that would make tlie 
Franco-Awericans seem pretty lightheaded. 
No, it's the desire for freedom of thought 
that leads them. astray .» . 

«What do yoti think ^'tlw.future^s far 
as the l^ranco- Americans are conceri|ed?» 

^ «lt's hard to say. Experience has shown 
us that faith and language are almost synon- 
^ymous. The rise or fall of the clei^y is the 
rise or fall Qf the whole nationality. The 
grouping into parishes as a sort o^ social eriV 
tity shows that the Franco-Americans in- 
stinctively recognize their pastors , as their 
leader^. Societies c^nnot^ eri^y the same 
prestige. They are dependent on goodwill, 
whereas the clergy partake?} of fixe continuity 
df the Churfch, rftceiving thisir authority from 
an unbroken line of bishops. That last f&ct 
alone means sometHi'ng.» ' " 

It was a day in May, and we were at the 
family home in Wendell. Here my uncle could 
relax from his dignity, just as my father and 
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aunts and uncles ci>uld bend to the Soil or 
look to tile sky. Tlie family had returned to 
the way of life of their ancestors, and my 
uncle joined them when his priestly duties 
permitted. Here, on the. hilltop, he could 
forget momentarily the formalities of his 
calling; all that mattered was the lilac in 



* * * 



bloom, the buds on apple trees, a new 1)ird 
family in the house nailed to the inaple tree. 
-Siich things as the problems of the Franco- 
Americans, and the relation of their, clergy 
to these problems, seemed ]ar away and 
alien. Perhaps it was just as well. 

When Sundays caiije my uncle would be 
-in his church, robed in the vestments of his 
office. He would mount the pulpit to address 
his Bien chers fr^res. thereby performing his 
duties instinctively in the tongue he had 
learned as a child. All the discussions we had 
had together were unimportant compared 
with this simple manifestation of survival. 
For my part. I also would be in church else- 
where, listening to our pastor expound the 
faith. The tongue would be the same as that 
of my uncle, and I also would be continuing 
the great tradition. 



As you see, the story Qf the Franco- 
An^erican clergy is not like that of the Jesuits 
of the heroic days who carried the cross at 
*^ the bow of their canoes as they threaded un- 
T^known streams and lakes. The missionaries 



in New England itod hujiibly, their task th^ 
preaching of the Word and the organization 
of groups into parishes. There were the 
councils with the wealthier 6mlgr^s, the 
drives to raise enough money to buy land 
and to t>uil<l a church . Then, when the parish 
was w^ll begun, there was thought of the 
school, and finding nuns to teach, and always 
maintenance of the old tradition-the word 
of God in French. This was the beginning 
and the en(^^all ffieir labors. 

It is not surprising that a forest of , 
steeples should have arisen in the valleys of 
New England, always a land of religious* 
fervor, to blend with the landscape, in the 
quiet one can hear a murnmr . ..Je vous 
salue Marie ... or Mes bien chers frdres 

I 
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Frmjco-Amerfcans are indebted to Edward Billings Ham for writing English-lan- 
guage histories of two of their major institutions, the rmional societies and the Franco 
press. In the following article, first published in the New England Quarterly of June, 
1939, Ham allots praise and criticisin to the various societies with a seemingly even hand. 
How even handed h^ really was. Is difficult to ascertain in the absence of other scholarly 
assessments. The objective history of the past forty years of the Franco national soci- 
eties Is still waiting to be written. In retrospect, however, we know that fiam was cor- 
rect in evaluating the opportunities forjjieveloprnent opefl to La Socjdti de rAssomp- 
tlon-they have indeed greatly expanded over the past four decades. 
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FRENCH NATIONAL SOCIETIES IN NEW ENGLAND 

Edward BilUng!^ Ham 



Authoritative research concerning' most 
minority groups in the United. States has 
long been sadly lacking. Syice New'Eiigland's 
large Franco- Americiui population is no ex- 
ception to this neglect, the present sketch' 
is designed to outline one of the little known 
aspects of their struggle ^o preserve gome 
semblance of racial ir^tegrity. Their vigorous- 
ly organized resistance to assimilation is 
scarcely understood outside their own group/* 
except in the obvious sense that all foreign- 
language minorities res^orf to essentially an- 
alogous methods. French culture patterns in' 
New England are, of ^course, reinforced 
above all by close proximity to Quebec, and 
also by tie^ of family tradition, religion, and 
LUiguage, by parochial education in schools 
and collej^es, by l{-ish-/Vmerican hostility, 
and b^ newspapers and sojcieties devoted to 
preservation of the French heritage. None 
these agencies is so little kn^wn to the AngI , 
Saxon community as that\ of the , mutual 
benefit ^socf^ties, which claim upwards of a 
hundred thousand New J^ngland members, 
sup^^dly interested in French survival. No 
^ Frpnch account of these organizations is im- 
partial, and no English account even exists. 
A rapid survey is thetefore'desirable. regard- 
ing the character of the Cana<:|ian French 
national societies and their contribution to 
New England life. 

The fopmLp^oses of all these soci^ . 
tie^ are es^ntially m^e same: mutual bpi^efh • 
insurance, maintenance of the lodge sysi^m,' 
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turtlierance of French Catholic interests, 
cultural advanceiuent, ahd pt^ction of the 
French language.* Mere fecital/of tlyese pur- 
poses falls short, ho^Vever^f^an ans\v«lir to 
three inesiyicab|tf;^que.stioife;how effectively 
..are the ^societies realizing <heir aims>today, 
how ^ripusly are the leaders continuing to 
uphold these objectives, aijd how hopefully 
may thcfe organizations view their future? 
These questions manifestly invite appraisal 
of a v^ri^ty of i^pecific /actors: characteristics 
of administtaiion; proporti6nal effort de- 
voted by the societies to f rench cifmire traits 
{e.fJUiriguagie) on the one hand apd to econ- 
omic solidarity on the oth^; methods by 
which the societies are seeking to retard ac- 
culturation; means of support and sources of 
oppositioff; handicaps imposed by the dimin- 
• ishing social visibility of the FitpcQ-Ameri- 
can communities and by the increasing 'di- 
versity of their individual interests; and-pos- 
sible disparities between so-called American 
cu %e patterns and special norms fostered 
by the societies.,^^ ' • 

The history of Preneh^anadian nation- 
al societies goesjs |^ack to the political troubles 
which led Ludger Duvernay to found the 
^irj^ Soci6t6 St-Jean-Bap&S|e in 1834 at 
Montreal. Fo\irteen years ' later, the first 
society in the United States ^as establphed 
at Malone, New Vork, tw' be- followed in 
rapid succession during the next few decades 
by over four hundred sipiilar fraternal, br 
niutual benefit organizations. Many of these 
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local U|jits have disappeared, and many more - 
have been absorbed by the present^lay na- 
tiotol so^ietie?^ There are, however, still 
niiiVierous Soci6t6s St-Jean-Baptiste in New 
England, each independei\t' oif the others, 
some operating minor syJJI^"^ mutual 
-benefit, some existing foflSprimarily social , 
purpo^s, and all modelled in varying degree 
upon the origuial ojrganization in Montreal. 

# 

The more s|)ectacular accomplishments 
*of the Soci6t6 St-Jean-Baptiste de Montreal 
will suffice to indicate the very modest aspi- 
rations of its local imitators in New England. 
In the financial field, the main society estab- 
lished over thirty years agofkCabseNatiOnale 
d '^nomie, a Caisse de Remboursement. a^ 
Society Nationale de Fiducie, and more re- 
cently a Ligue de V Achat de chez Nous. The 
society has constantly aided French educa- 
tion, fiiiancially and otherwise, in various 
parts o^ Canada; it continues to ^publish 
quantities of literature in behalf of all aspects 
of the FVertch cause; its Oeuvr£ du Livre et 
du Disque fraitfais is distributing over fifty 
thousand books and records each year; it has 
organized many lecture courses, concerts, 
#and broadcasts; by correspondence and by 
visits it maintains close relatioi^ith other 
Soci6t6s Saint-Jean-Bapfltete in Canada and 
in New^ngland; jl cooperates in various 
specific ways to the advantage of the Catho- 
lic Church; and its St. John's Day pageants 
have become classic in the Province of 
Quebec. The Socii^t^ Saint-Jean-Baptiste de 
Montreal today counts softie eight thousand 
active members, who constitute a powerful 
force for the furtherance of intelligent na- 
tionalism in French Canada. 

Between 1865 and 1901 the French- 
Canadian^ in the United States depended on 
frequent conventions of natioilal scope to 
unify their interests and to protect t^ehr 
racial tradition in this country. The epheji^e- 
eral character of these meetings made in- 
creasingly apparent the need for. agencies 



which would be more stable and more co- 
hesive, and which would function with con- 
tinuity. In Canada the Soci<^t6 des Artisans 
Canadiens^FranQais and the Union Saint- 
Joseph du Canada, for example, already con- 
stituted modelf 3f long, standing, it was 
therefore natural to combine many local 
mutual benefit societies in New England into 
organizations of wider range and of greater 
strength, thus in 1889 four Cercles Jacques- 
Cartier in Rhode Island united to form what 
is now the Soci6t6 Jacques-Car tier. Similarly, 
the Association Canado-Am6ricaine a;ose in 
1 896 from a grouping of Soci6t6s Saint-Jean- 
Baptiste in New Hampshire; and iii 1900 the 
Union Saint-Jean-Baptist^ td'Am6rique re- 
sulted from a parallel movement initiated by 
the Soci6t6 Saint-Jean-Baptiste of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. The Acadian French conven- 
tion of 1902 at Waltham, Massachusetts, 
provided the necessary impetus for the es- 
tablishment of the Soci6t6 I'Assomption at 
Fitchburg, in the following year. Smnewhat 
different, however, was the origin of the 
Ordr* des Forestiers Franco-Am6ricains, 
founded in resistance t(f> some pressure for 
linguistic assimilation. In 1901 the CathoUc 
Order of Forester^ forbade any member to 
represent it at the French-Canadian conven- 
tion in Springfield, an action which led to. 
many withdrawals in ($or of the then em- 
ybryonic French benefit societies.^ Four 
years later the Foresters of America >pted 
the exclusive use of English in all offlCW 
activities, thereby alienating their French-N 
. speaking lodges and leading to the formation 
of the Forestiers Franco- Am^ricains in 1906; 
this society was merged into the Association 
Canado-Am^ricaine in December, 1938. ' 

At present there &r4 four national soci- 
eties with main offices in ftlew England, while 
three more, operating from Canada, have 
substantial franco-^'"*'^'*^". membership. 
By far the largest and strongest of the New 
England societies is the Union Saint-Jean- 
Baptiste d*Am^rique,'^ wi|(h headquarters in 
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TABLE I 



Adult Juvenile 

Social members 24 1 

Beneficiary members .... 16,375 2,768 

Insurance in force $10,634,973 $1,544,250 

Average per policy. . . ; . . $649.46 $557.90 



Total 
19,394 
$12,179,223 



TABLE IV 



Massachusetts . 
Rhode Island . 
Connecticut , . 

Maine 

Michigan . . . . 
Vermont . . . . 



Lodges 


Members 


73 


6,948 


70 


3,554 


25 


2,279 


18 


810 ^ 


8 


669 


8 


298 


8 


150 


92 


4,676 


302 


19,384 



Total insurance benefits paid since 1896 -$5,360,820.78. 
Life insurance policies issued from $ 100 to $ 5,000. 



Wooiisocket, Rhode Island, and a nientber- 
ship exceeding 56,000. Next in numbers' is 
the Association Canado-Am^ricaine . with 
nearly 20,000 members, the Soci^t^ Jacques- 
Cartier with 1 ,300, all in Rhode Inland, and 
the Soci^t^ Acadienne d'Ani^rique witli.; 
about 1,000, in Massachusetts and Maine. 
Rumors circulate constantly concerning pos- 
JP^Si^le fusions, particularly of the two smaller 
groups, into some largear Franco-American or 
Acadian organization; ii\fact. members of the 
USJBA entertain, the hope of eventually 
uniting all New^England groups into ^jingle 
national society. Absorption of salaried 
officers is, however, a serious obstacle. The 
Acadian Spci^t^ rAssoniRjion, .although 
founded at Fitchburg, has had its main office 
in Moncton, New Brunswick, since 1913; its 
New England membership is in the vicinity 
of 5,000. mostly'in Maineiind Massachusetts. 
Two Canadian oiganizations, the powerful 
Soci^t^ des Artisans Canadiens-Franqais and 
the Alliance. Nationale, have > respectively 



some 21,000 and 6,000 members in the 
New Engfaijd states. 

Since the activities of the different so- 
cieties are sufficiently alike to warrant limi- 
tation of detaU in this survey, study here may 
well be centered primarily upon one of them, 
namely, the Association Canado-Am^ricaine. 
The ACA not only is accurately typical of the 
national society, but also, while it is smaller 
than the USJBA, it functions in an area more 
conducive to French ethnic survival, and it 
recognizes more tangibly the need for Cana- 
dian cooperation in resisting assimilation.^ 
Except for the Soci^t^ TAssomption in its 
relation to peculiarities of th^^cadian French 
survival, other societies wifl be mentioned 
here only incidentally; but the generalities 
which are valid for otie are essentially applic- 
able to all. 

The above tables may summarize the 
material strength and geographical divisions 
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of the ACA (as of March, 1 939)/' 

The essential features o'f the soci- 
ety's formal adniiiiistratioii require only brief 
comment, as it is perfectly typical of the 
American todge system. By that token, incV^ 
dentally, the Franco-American mutual soci- 
eties have already yielded a slight point to the 
habits of the majority < civilization within 
vvhich they exist. Restriction of membership 
to French-speaking Catholics, however, re- 
mains for the present a solid barrier to assim- 
ilation. Members are recruited in the main by 
local field-workers. Officers of the ACA, 
elected at a quadrennirfl convention, include 
a president (M. Adolphe Robert since 1936), 
four vice-presidents, chaplain, secretary, 
treasurer, legal and medical advisers, and gen- 
eral directors^ The executive board, known 
as the Hante-Cour. manages the affairs of the 
society from a central office in Manchester, 
New Hampshire. Individual chapters elect 
the delegates who represent various geo- 
graphical districts at the convention. All the 
societies are violently criticized from time to 
time by Franco-Americans who consider 
officials more zealous for votes than for 
duty. While political consciousness is un- 
avoidably rife, it is no more conspicuous 
here than elsewhere, and need be noted only 
as one of the evident defects in lill such enter- 
prises. A less frequent though more impor- 
tant criticism deplores the recognition ac- 
corded to women Imembers in the national 
societies; the validity of this comment is en-' 
hanced by the well-known fact that the 
women of all minority groups yield most 
slowly to assimilative forces. 

Like most of the New England societies, 
the ACA has made impressive pdva^ices during 
the past^three decades: its present assets of 
over $3,0Qb,000 are the result, of steady in- 
creases each year (even since 1929) from 
barely „$ 5 5, 000 in 1913. If these figures, or 
even those of -the JUSJBA, with its total assets 
of $6,600,000 and its total insurance policies 



of $23,500,000, seem somewhat modest, 
ihey should be set against the many econom- 
ic difficulties which Franco-Americans have 
had since their first extensive infiltration 
from Canada eighty years ago. In this con- 
nection, it is also pertinent to recall the in 
tense loyalty of the Franco American in sup- 
porting his parish an?l Its school. 

By 1 906 the ACA had established itself 
in New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Michigan, 
Connecticut, and Quebec, but it did not 
enter Maine until 1914 or Massachusetts 
until as recently as l925 .The relative strength 
of the ACA in New Hal^ipshire an^ Quebec 
gives value to numerous organized Ft^mc*- 
American visits in Canada and to relations 
between Canadian and American members. 
Despite the almost negligible competition 
which the ACA can offer the strong Canadian 
mutual societies in the Province of Quebec, 
its activities there effectively confirm the 
fact that the Franco- American isurvival must 
be constantly nourished from across the 
border. This policy of the ACA may of course 
be criticized as aiding discriminatory group 
attitudes, but the criticism is relevant only if 
such a policy aggravates admitted conflict of 
cultural elements. 

The work of the ACA is divided anjong 
insurance, education, sociaj and religious 
activities, emergency aids, and Franco-Cana- 
dian research. Under the administration of 
M. Robert, the* ACA is perhaps in a better 
position tlian other New England national 
societies to work realistically against assimi- 
lation and at the same time to seek cultural 
compatibility with its Anglo-Saxon environ- 
m^it. The avowed objective of the ACA, as 
of all such societies, is «prot6ger le foyer fa- 
milial, encourager la pratique de I'^conomie, 
contribuer ^ fortifier urte oeOvre qui, tout en 
se proclamant catholique^'abord, veut aussl 
assurer notre survivance comnie' groupe 
distinct «t 6viter p^r 'la chute dans I'in- 
sij^nifiance.'»^ - - * 
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The details of the insivance activities of 
the society are hot important to the.present 
study. It is, however, important, although 
difficult, to know the proportional value 
whMi directors attach to their financial 
activities. In many quarters, the tendency is 
to regard th^ national societies more and 
;nore as mere business concerns. Numerous 
individual lodges rarely have meetings .which 
^ract members other than the officers. In- . 
difference to French interests is probably 
not confined to' tfie subordinafc branches 
' alone; preoccupation with the purely business 
future of a .Society is likely to manifest itself 
in the main office ^is well."^ Leaders who are 
pessimistic or cynical are often less concerned 
over the survival (either linguistic or ethnic) 
than their official statements would imply. 
The tendency to stress merely the insurance 
features will doubtless acquire mor? and' 
niore adherents as the likelihood of extensive 
group-accultiirntion increases. In fact, there 
are very few FraVico-Americans unrealistic 
enough to believe in any possiblilty ^of ex- 
tensive linguistic survival in New England; 
many of the leaders have come to think of 
the language merely as a temporary, although 
powerful, asset tb their traditions, and they 
are more hopeful that the Franco-American 
element will maintain its economic and social 
identity even if French ceases to be spokep. ' 
For the present, however, there are still 
,nu\qyous officials wHo are unstinting in 
their work for French religiou.s, linguistic, 
and cultural betterment. One can therefore 
only conclude that the character of all the 
societies is still very much in the-*alance, 
and p/irtisans of the survival can merely hope 
to elect officers capable of continuing such 
policies as those of the ACA under its pres- 
ent regime. 

U is undoubtedly in the "field of educa- ^ 
tion that, the' national societies are doing • 
their most effective work t<?ward enlightened / 
cultural differentiation. Not without signifi- 
cance is the fact that both the ACA and the 



USJBA are receiving incidental appropria- 
tions for educational purposes from the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, as well 
as from the provincial government in Quebec. 
It was not until 1924 that the ACA estab- 
lished a Sou de VEcolier^ox scholarships 
available to child/en of members. Acute* 
financial need, the candidate's school record, 
■ and the desire for dhrtribu tion by states con- 
stitute the basis for award. A scholarship- 
may be renewed at the discretion of the ' 
Hatae^Cour of the society, and on theaverhge 
the tenure is for'four or five yearsi-in a few ' 
instances, however, over -$2,000 has been 
awarded to single individuals. Some $42,000 - 
has been allotted to over 100 students Jbf 
preparatory school and college standing; the 
forty-seven boursiers for 1937-1938 teceived 
about $ 100 eacl^. Recipients are not obliged 
to attend French-language institutions. In 
addition to its program of scholarships, the 
ACA has trom time to time added various 
other educational works in New England; 
witness numerous subscriptions for the 
Franco-American College de l Assomption i(i 
Worcester, contributions to the Cercle des 
Etudianf^ Franco-Am^ricains de Boston, 
organization of the children's annual Con- 
cours de Frartfais at F^l^ River. 

Functioning sin^e ^915, the Caisse de 
lEcolier of the USJBA yields more informa- 
tion concerning the effect of such education- 
al subsidies in French New England. /^owwm 
are chosen by competitive examination and . 
with reference^to geographic distribution, to 
attend schools or coUeges, preferably bilin- 
gual, in New England or Canada. Normally 
the appointee is about thirteen or fourteen 
years bid, and receives an average annual 
allotment of about $165 ($184 in 1937-38); 
the av,erage tenure has been for six years. For 
more advanced study, either local or abroad, 
prot^es pmicuUers (average yearly allot- 
ment about $ J 25; average tenure three years) 
are chosen da the basis jaf finartcial heed 
without competitive examination Nearly 
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300 students, whom a few have held both 
houtses and protections, have received oyer 
$160,000 since the foundation of the soci- 
ety's Caisse de VEcoUer. 

Even more than the New England soci- 
eties, it is the less wealthy Acadian %ci<Jt6 
I'Assoniption 'which has been most active 
educationally. Frankly recognizing the "n- 
usually inadequate educational facUities; 
among Acadians, this society has, since its b^ 
ginning, made a Cqisse Ecoli^re its first con- 
sideration. • ^ Since 1 904 it has glinted nearly 
$200,000 to about 350 bftj^s in classical 
colleges and girls in convent Schools. In gen- 
eral, the subventions are open to members 
between 1 8 and 20, to children (between 1 1 
and I ^) of members, and to orphans spon- 
sored by priests or other members. Each 
year from ten to twenty-five new protig^s 
are chosen, who continue to receive aid until 
the end of their cours^. Preliminary sorting 
of candidates is made in terms of geographic 
distribution and aptitude'tests; the final se- 
Icctions^are drawn by lot. This method'is in- 
tended to adjust , pronounced disparities in 
the instruction available in different Acadian 
localities. The Soci6t6 I'Assoniption has also 
been able to loan over a million and a half 
dollars for the construction of Frencl) 
churche"s (e g , the memorial church at 
Granifr Pr^i, schools, convents, and hospitals. 

It is still too soon to judge the resiSltS 
of these several educational enterprises, par- 
ticularly in the cas^ pf the ACA, whose 
scholarship holders are too young to have 
confuted appreciably to the maintenance 
of French tradition. Obviously tHe national' 
societies are" well aware of the increasing 
difficulti^N of fostering race patriotisinamong., 

^ FrancorAmericans bom in the United^tates. 
Although they are generaUy(r^<irded as more 

* tenacious of race t^^ its than otjier minority. 

J groups, the generations morff ^nd mofe re- 
mote from Canada show, of course, the same 
^ familiar tendencies toward' eventual accul- 



turation. If the national society .scholltships 
accomplish their purpose, the ranks of the 
survival propagandists will be more adequate 
ly i^inforced among successive Franco-Amer- 
ican generations. While in the eyes of Anglo- 
Americans this effort is merely quixotic, it ' 
must for the present be counted as only part 
of an extensive resistance to racial absorption 
in New England. 

In this connection, the very frank re- 
cords of the USJBA are already helpfully in- 
formative. It has been possible for the writer 
to conclude that over three-quarters of the 
society's scholastic beneficiaries retain at 
least a formal sympathy with the work of 
the offianization. Perhap^ ten per cent may 
now Sipgarded as active partisans of rhe 
Fren^Sirvival. It also appears evident that 
^ about half of the former bQursiers have fully 
met the society's expectationWf-the^n as^ 
Scholars. All the societies attach special im- 
portance to the priests among their ex-recip- 
ients of grants-in-aid; the Soci6t6 I'Assomp 
tioi\ in particular considers that the thirty- 
five or so priests among its former proUgis 
are contributing extensively to Acadian sur- 
vival. This emphasis does nott however, de 
tract from the efforts of the national societies 
in behalf of the lay professions. 

Tfie fact tnat bbth ACA and USJBA 
subsidize some students in English-language 
institutions must be regarded as at least a 
partial concession to the forces of ethnic as- 
similation, even tiespite the rarity of strictly 
Frartco-Apierican^ schools and(-ct)lleges in 
New England. It" has of course long been 
common knowledge that education tends to 
lessen social stabUty. and with it <;tiltural dif- 
ferentiation; the French societies are accm-d- 
ingly setting themselves a delicate problem 
for the future administration of their schol- 
arship funds. In any €vent. however, their 
present policy, should provide a valuiible cor- 
rection to a well-known condition which the 
president of the ACA himself describes with 



surprising vig(>r: «Les choses de Tespi^it nc 
nous int<^rcs$ent gudre, et nous soiiinies nu 
point de vue intellectual, d'une l^g^ret^ In- 
concevabie et d'une paresse incorrigible.^ ' ^ 

It is in the social and religious fields 
that the national societies are most deficient. 
Here, also, they suffer from the disapproval 
so often felt for the lodge system as a whole. 
To^ be sure, tlVc lodge system effects tax ex- 
emption and proportionately lower insurance - 
rates; it should alSo provide French societies 
with a practical rallying point for bestirring 
members ni behalf of the survival and other 
causes. Unfortunately, despite all theeffort^ 
of the main office, the programs of chapter 
meetings cah rarely be both pertinent to the 
socfety's Abrectives and interesting to the 
generality of^ranco-Aniej;icans. The average 
member is ai\vthing but intellectually re- 
sourceful, and l\js soon bored by unrelieved 
patriotism. It is^^herefore inevitable that 
meetings are seldom given over to Franco- 
American problems or even toentertainmept, 
musical or otherwise, of b French character. 
Many meetings are wasted in social trivalities 
havinlg nothing to .do with the purposes of 
the organization;M. Robert^has not hesitated, 
even i(va4dressing the Quebec Congress^ of 
1937, to deplore the «terre ^ terre dans le» 
quel se jtrafnelamentablement le cercle local. 
Further reasons for this situation a^e not 
hard to find: the widespread apathy toward ' 
racial survival among the Franco-AniericaxiSj, ^ 
their relative temperamental aversion to 
ganized social life of any sort,^"* the social 
mediocrity which many of them aJ;crit>e to 
their national societies. Concerning this last \ 
factor, it is again M. Robert who has spoken 
the most candidly: ^(De^^^gens en sont v'enus 
d concevoir que les soci6t6S; c*est bon pour 
le vulgum petus, mats qu'il< n*est pas jchic 
pour un homnie d'affaires ou un pro£e$sionel 
d'y adherer. Si, par hasard|^en fait^partie, 
on coudesceiid ^ Tavouer, mats avec cette r6r 
serve que 4a participation se Hmite au paie- 
nienf des contributions^ ^ ^ What better tes- 
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timony to indicate the desire for more and 
more social mobility, particularly in second 
and subsequent generations of Franco- 
Americans? 

In view of this gloomy picture, thepos- 
itive achievement of the national societies is. 
only the niore*l:ommend9ble. The ACA, for 
instance, has been able to provide important 
emergency aid for many of its members; 
notably a^^pr the 1936 floods^and aftetiflhe 
collapse of the huge Amoskeag textile jnills 
^ in Manchester. In Manchester, the ACA is re- 
sponsible for a SocUti des Conf&ences. a 
Sociit^ y Opirettes, and radio Heureftarh 
faise, all intelligently designed to co^mteract 
the falling, away franj French tradition^. 
These activities reflect awareness of the need 
for i^capturing cultural contact with France, 
concerning which thh average Franco-Ameri- 
can is woefully, ignorant and indifferent. TIffe 
ACA has given occ^isional c6mmLSsioi{s to 
Franco-American^ artists, makes frequent 
contributions to the Franco-Aniericqft press, 
has been a conspicuous parftoant in the 
French language <!:ongr^$ses iflKpna(|a, and 
has provided substantial aids to numerous 
Catholic parishes. - ^ 

Of more interest in the t^ligioiisTiold^ ^ 
however, is the hostiljty of the church during 
the ''earlier years: in 1889 the Baltimore 
Catholic Congress denounced all national 
societies qm the ground that <Kassuch, [they] 
. have no reason for existence in the Church, 
in this country .> Church authorities^, espe- 
cially if of Irish descent, have often continued 
to look at them askance, butihe tendency is 
now toward more sensible codperatlon. Re- 
cognizing, at least ostensi|i»ly;f^the position of 
the clergj^ it^ Canada, New England bishop*^ 
are adopting a sympathetic attitude toward 
Franco-Americans and their organizations. 
Pne is tempted to wonder, nevertheless, if 
this circumstance is not related to the recog- 
.nized fact that active hostility encourages 
rathe, than retards Franco-AmMycan resis- ' 
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(mice to nssimilatioii. 



With little no cooperation from the 
bulk of their meiiibers, <the directors of the 
ACA have made a praiseworthy record in 
terms of Franco-American studies. For the 
^student of French New England, the society's 
V "most valuable asset is the Biblioth^que La'm- 
.berl, located in the attractive AC^ builduig 
in Manchester. This excellent cdllection*^ is 
richer in FranQO-Canadiana than aiiy othej- in„. 
the country; yet it is rarely consyltfdvby 
Franco-Americaiv readers.. In addition to the 
Canado-Arn^rhain, monthly review of finan- 
ces and other activities, the ^CA. has pub- 
lished J.es F\anco-Ani^ti^!iii?ints par eux- 



\ 



mimes, a series of*2^RSys^ oncost aspects 
of the Ne^^ngland'siii?^iv^; lhisM|k is an 
able rec^d Of Franco-Americs^ij atHpRles )je- „ 
tween fcz ancl l936„.hro,the AC a!» Sdcf^t^. 
des C'onm-ences is due tlpe usefij I chronicle 
of X<i 'sXnt^ianSapt^te, Mdnch€ster,'New , 
Hampshire {Mdnchester, 1938). In theorrai' 
MoMvement Sentinellbie IM^uvelle-Angle- 
/^rre. (Montreal, m6), E.-J. paignault, a 
former president of the ACA, has published 
ait extensively and faithfully documented 
account of the pitiful Affaire du Rhode- 
Island J^/^ Two volumes, relating to franco- " 
American literary activities and history, will 
shortly be publislie^by ^i. Robert, „ 

;The national societies are supported, 
almost^ ^clusive^ by ijlembership dues and' 
by their insyra^e departmfents. Occasional 
gifts are received, such af the appropriations 
frbni Caij^Kja aod France, but donations suclN 
as the $l"52,O00 Labrec(^iiie legacy to the 
ACA are- extremely rare. On the oth«r hand, 
opposition to the societies his ialways been 
present: in particular, the passive apposition 
of i<)ifie ninety j\ercentMth«'''^ew England^ 
French populatJort^hoTWe non-wembers. 
. lnter-societ)« dissensions and political in- 
triguing have also 4:etard<ii| the growth of*, 
these organizations. Similarly, the Janguage 
issue has handicapped the French' s6ci«jties in 



niany ways for years. At the Springfield con- 
vention of 1901, fbr instance, competition 
bf the English-langjjage organizations was 
already a primary source of anxiety . Orators 
were declaiming even then about the indif- 
ference of the French to their own groups: 
«Le pansaxonisiiie b6ii^ficiera de noire 
apathie. Nous regardc5h)ns s'accomplir cet 
exode avec une impassibility, qui iie sera pa^ 
d^rang^e meiiie par le rale (J*agonie*de nos 
propres soci^t^s qui se meurent tll'inq.iiition 
. . . Maint bon Canadien se sent grandir de 
six bon pouces, niesure anglaise, thaqqe foist. 
.qu'un de ses collogues d'uiie ,soci6t6 pansax' 
^iiiste qu>lcoiique Tappelle brother.»^^ A 
,<<^feieasUre of the problem today may be seen, 
• for i^xami^lri^i the rolls of the «pansaxonist» 
Knights ofColumbus,.who count sopie ten 
thousand njenibers in French New England 
' alon^ While a fair number of these belong to 
one orJwo Frdnch-laaguage societies as well, 
vit iiiul[ be emphasized that mgf^ of the 
■ French-spHeakiiig population is siil^jj^^ no^ in- 
" terested in any FrSvcU sqciety. Not only are 
the 'English-language societies benefiting 
f^ni French membership, but even in the 
. ^JB\,NJoncessions tt English are already 
present.' The Statuts et rkglements (page 6) 
• specify Frenqlxas the only language perjnitted 
«fexcepty, toutefois, dans les centres fraiico- 
^ anii^ricains oik les inembres ne pourraient 
raisonnablement pjfe le faire; dinsj^ecas 
I'usage de Tanglais est permis.» Ac^ding 
the f/w/on of January ?.4 934, thirty-six con- 
sells in llUnois, Michigan, New York, and Ver- 
mont were ho lohget functioning in Frent^h. 



' From the foregoing paragraphs it should 
not be difficult to envisage the handicaps im- 
posed on^the national Societies by the dimin- , 
ishing social visibility of the Francd-Americari 
pd^Jtilatipn. In^some' respficts the work of 
;these:QitJ|nizatio^s, despite their e^orts, isj 
really leading toward the, ifrecise identity o^ 
cultural envirohmeftt^Wh^ch'm^es for eveo- 
tual kssimilationi Thte failure otijvijny lodges , 
in this cotintry *]o. perpetuate transplanted / 
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leisure activhies bears out (he same concii^ 
sion. It is i(lso true that in this country 
Franco-Americans are not necessarily inter- 
ested in other Franco-Americans merely for 
racial reasdus. The enlightened cultural pro- 
gram of the main office of the ACA thuds' be- 
comes an iridispensable part of its very strug- 
gle for an ethnic raison d'etre. In this sensfe, 
.the nttemin of the national societies to re- 
concile preservation of racial integrity with 
Igbod American citizenshiii becomes, in part, 
an act of sheer self defence ;^and by this token, 
it is impossible now to doubt tlie realism of 
leaders who are often regarded by Anglo- 
Americans only as visionary propagandists. 



This survey should jibt be concluded 
without a word on the conflict, if such there 
be, between the aims of the French national 
societies and American culture patterjis. On 
this issue ^ssimilationists usually disagree 
with partisans of a double culture jn New 
England. *But if the'sincerity of the Franco- 
Americans is conc^d, as it must be, there 
is no place for debate. >ssimilationists hope 
to see opposing cultural elements synthe- 
sized; the Franco- American leaders are in 
complete jiccord with exactly this view,*^ 
and this despite, or becaul; of, the refusal bf 
Franco-Americans to regard themselves as in- 
vaders in New England: «nous. ne sommes 
. pJis une race advejQtice, nous sommes une 
race ton^ituante.»^^ It is no longer pos- 
sible, for example,. to accept MacDonald's 
attribution to Fi^nco-Americans of «zealous 
and systematic measures to k^ep themselves, 
a3|rt.»21 Soci^isolttioji has -been due less 
to Fr^nco-Amwicai^' prejudices, albeit con- 
siderable, than to their servile acceptance of 
superior-inferior group status imposed by 
economic differAces and by ^nglo-An^eri-^ 
can ethnt)centrism. The nationalsocieties are 
working for 'no special norms other than a 
bilingfial culture, an#»^such observances so' 
ma>^ preserve respclct for Sticestral tradition 
in the same degree of freedom ^njoycd by 
other American groups. r . 
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^ "^An attempt to answer* the three ques- 
tions raised at the outset of this study is now 
relevant: 



(l)The nationalsocieties, with an en- 
roHnient <imoiniting to scarcely a ninth 
of the New England Frencli population 
are far from complacent about their 
material accomplishment to date. Even 
among, members they have l\ad little 
success in maintaining the strong emo- 
tional /ixatiojis which marked the loyalty 
of earlier generations of French-Cana- 
dian culture patterns. They have achieved 
a measure of inter-socitJty solidarity, as 
showiyby the membership of many indi- 
vidual in two or more French fraternal 
groups. The .societies ijjay already pke 
, justifiable .pride in their record of atd to 
Catholicism, to French educatioir, to 
French journalism, to^ social cohesion, 
and to economic security amo^ig their 
people. 

(2) While many of the leaders have lost 
^interest in anything but the material 
prog;ress of the 'societies, numerous of- 
ficials ai:e still striving earnestly and real- 
isjically for the befternjent of^feroup re- 
ioys in terms of an American citizen- 
sf>^ enptched by compatible French cul- 
turoaraits. ' . 

(3^ hjie national societies are justified 
in viewing their economic future with 
opt'imisih; their progresg, especially since" 
1929, seems to guarantee qontinued bus- 
iness stablilty. The record of the Soci^td 
I'A^somption ' has in this respect been 
particularly imprtssive, primarily be- 
cause of the wide scattering of its pres- 
ent anji prosj>eCtive members. Upwards 
of forty thousand ' Aca^ians, are to be 
found in New England, but tljis element 
has no important geographic cohesion 
except in northernmost Maine and in 
p^ts of Nfew Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
On 4he other hand,Mh'e Soci^t^ I'As- 
somption is without any serious rival in 
its field, and mmy^f its iuccursa/es in 
the Maritime Provinces are actively es- 
tablished on property ^of. their own.^ 
Coosequently, if the .sqcietj|can further 
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break clown, irfdiffcrcnce among <hc 
Acatlians Uic|itsclves, it wiH remain xm\ 
important organization for the f»rthe!*V| 
ancc of their racial Integrity.* ' ^ 

Outside the financial field, the national 
societies may be adding a modicum of longer 
ilifq to the French language in the three 
southern Ne>v Ejjiglahd states, and w^th the 




aid of other agencies, tliey should contribute 
to a Tp^rm:4nent, although reduced, linguistic 
survival in localities nearer tOs^the Province of 
* Quebec. But regardless bf (the fate of the 
language, the- sociefies will' doubtless con 
tinue to- function, not mereli^is a business 
concerns, but as meritorious"'^5^its of a dif- 
ferentiated ► Franco- American ' group with 
sound standards of American citizenship. 
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Notes 



I 

f 



1. As of Ap^il, 1939. Ftr inforyi»tion and siig^- 
gestions generously given, the writer wishes to 
^lank the following' officers of the different 
Societies: MM. N.-P. Coineau, Jtfin GQSselin, 
Pierre LeBlanc, A.-J, Ugcr, L.-B. Lus'sier, C.-H. 

- Martel, W.-J. Mathieu, Adolphe Robert, .,A1- 
phonse de la Rochelle, ' C.-F. Savoie, Elie 
V^zina, and the Abb^ P.-L. Jalbert. To this list 
s>yuld be added tlie n^nes of' MM. Wilfred 
Beaplieu, J.-T. Benoit, and Alexandre Goulet. 

2. For jtypical deta-ils, see the Manchester Aveixk 
' • /Vsf/W(Ju"!^.25, 1-938), 3:24 and 29-36. ' 

7.1. - A 

3. 4 ^liX' Galineau, Historique des Cdnventio'ns 

\ g^nePales des Canadiens-Franfais aux ^ats-- ' 
' Vms,, 1866-1901 ("iVoon socket, 1927), 359- 
...36(), 390, and 399-400. 

4. In reCctring to the Union Saint-Jean-Baptlste , 
d'Ainirvquc. aiid the Msocialion Canado- - 

' Amtfricaine subsequently in this essay/ ,the^;/ 
bbrcviations USJ^A and ACA be iised; 
spcctively.^ . ' " 



1 0. Cf. A.-J L^ger, Les drandes Lignes de nUftoire 
de la Soci^td I'Assomption (Quebec, '1933), 
179. 



n. Compare Articles 247ff. of the ' So(^iety's 
by-laws. 



12. Deuxidme Congris desja Langue frap^aise au 
CanadaXompte RenduXQuehec, 1931^,428. 

3. /bid., 430. It may also be noted that^e So- 
ci<5td rAssomption has a much greatej propnor- 
tion of profitably active succursales 'm me 
i M?rilime Provinces than in any New Englahd 
^ stlte. ^ ^ '4 



14. Cf., for example, E. L Anderson, 
^ cans (Cambridge, 1937); 147-148. 



Ameri: 



rcj 



17. 



^ 



5. The official po&itidn ofahe USJBA' should, 
; howevy?, be* citcjd: <<Sans doute^ sa sphere 

d'fitttion esf restreinte, * mais les*- Congris 
, .^5n(5r9ux soht encore d'avis que le ' chdmp 
. ' franco-am^ripwR est„ assez .v^ste et ' assez 
^ bhpAtant pour occuper 'tous les moments et 
^bsorber toutes^(Jncrgies.» ^ 

6, M The society's total admitted assets, as of De- 

cember 31, r938, amounted to $ 3,1 59,1 60,92; 
^Uie yrfluatioh ra<io was 1 1 5.79%. ' 

'7. Tlie ^^VC A ha? been Obviously Jiandicapped in ' ^ , 
; / this cas^ by the earlie;' attivities of the USJBA; ^ * " 
V . which^ at present co\in\%, fnore iMu 23,000 
mei^bers in MassachtKelts aKne, a' locaUtf; 
less favorable, however^ than northerrt^New 
Enrfand to 1/isting French survival. - ^ 



1 5. . Les Fr^W'Am^rfcainqspeintspareux-mSfTws, 
r \ Adolphe Robert, edit ocj(M(5r?treal. 1936), 104, 

J 6^ Described it) Modern Language Notes, LII 
(1937). 542-544. 



Concerning this interminable controversy 
about ^he rigfit of the Bishop of Providence to 
aid English-language institutions witlf moi^y 
collected in French parislies, c^. B.-R. dTl- 
moij^s. New England huart^rly, X (1937), 
'601-665. ^ . * 



18. .<;atineau, Gonven^ons g6n4ral(SS, 39^-391} 

fct also L.-B, hxxs^itxAn^es Prance Am^ricains 
, pefnts^f^reux-mSmes, 201-205. 

"Ik ; A- . . 

19. Tn^ .^nco-Ainervraa J^jsition is excellently 
:ed by J.-T. Benoit, L'Ame franco-amiri ' ,m 

(Mofttre^f, 1935), 63. \ ^ 

JaipiUc Roy, vti te Travaj^ur, April 29, \^ 




1937. 



8. %A^ Rqbert,^,>ts^pfc/*c^'d^^ Canado Anjufricaine 

(pamphlet; Manchester, 1^30), pagR 8. 

9. See ±e Travaflleur, Woiccsi^ ^pas$inf. 



21. Quarterly JournaLof Ecofid'mics; XII (1898)/- 
276. This 'drticle is in other dspevts a^ery ''^ 
.CQmpeteftt survey of the FraiicQ-Amefjcans' 
before the*turn of tlje century/ . * ; 
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